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This  monograph  is  a  study  of  preflight  training  in  the  AAF  from  19U1  to 
1953.  As  used  in  this  study  11  preflight 11  refers  to  the  phase  of  training  prior 
to  actual  flight  instruction.  The  origin  and  organisation  of  preflight  train¬ 
ing  are  described  in  detail,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  pilot  preflight. 
Before  the  United  States  began  to  expand  its  air  forces,  there  was  little  need 
for  training  cadets  prior  to  their  entrance  into  primary.  But  the  large  ex¬ 
pansion  in  pilot,  bombardier,  and  navigator  training  quotas  during  World  War  II 
made  necessary  the  inauguration  of  some  kind  of  indoctrination  program  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  wide  differences  in  the  quality  of  traineesj  preflight  there¬ 
fore  was  an  attempt — during  World  War  II— to  raise  the  common  level  of  learning 
and  avoid  the  high  elimination  rates  that  were  characteristic  of  the  post-war 
training  programs.  Since  the  fall  of  1952  the  principal  purpose  of  preflight, 
however,  has  been  one  of  motivation. 

This  writer  has  attempted  to  trace  briefly,  for  background  purposes,  the 
high  points  in  the  history  of  military  aviation  in  the  United  States  from  its 
beginning  to  World  War  II.  Various  AAF  training  programs  (primary,  basic,  and 
advanced)  and  pilot  production  quotas  are  discussed  only  in  their  relation  to 
the  preflight  picture,  and  therefore  constitute  an  insignificant  aspect  of  the 
monograph.  The  present  study  was  written  by  Dr.  W.  Eugene  Hollon,  Associate 
Professor  of  History,  University  of  Oklahoma,  Horman,  Oklahoma. 

Like  other  Historical  Division  studies,  this  history  is  subject  to  re¬ 
vision,  and  additional  information  or  suggested  corrections  will  be  welcomed. 
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BAGKGEOTMD  OF  WORLD  WAR  II  HEEFLIGHT  SCHOOLS,  1907-191+1 


Half  a  century  ago  Wilbur  Wright  wrote,  "When  men  have  learned  to  balance 
and  steer,  the  age  of  flying  machines  will  have  arrived."  Since  that  memorable 
day,  17  December  1903,  when  a  mechanically  driven  plane  first  supported  itself 
in  the  air,  methods  of  flying  training  have  undergone  changes  no  less  revolu¬ 
tionary  than  the  airplanes  themselves. 

Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright  did  not  at  first  foresee  that  their  "creation" 
would  be  used  as  an  instrument  of  war.  nevertheless,  they  opened  the  way  for 
man's  conquest  of  the  air,  and  nothing  was  to  contribute  more  to  the  tremendous 
growth  and  development  of  the  airplane  and  the  training  of  pilots  in  mass 
numbers  than  the  impetus  of  war.  The  Wright  brothers  had  learned  to  fly  their 
machines  after  thousands  of  gliding  experiments;  their  final  success  gave  con¬ 
fidence  to  others.  Before  many  years  had  passed,  daring  pilots  throughout  the 
world  were  surpassing  them  in  mastering  the  techniques  of  flying  and  the  air 
age  had  at  last  arrived. 

The  improvements  and  advances  that  have  made  the  air  age  possible  have 
often  been  at  the  expense  of  simplicity  of  structure,  and  the  modern  plane 

is  an  extremely  complex  machine.  If  the  first  planes  were  clumsy  and  inefficient, 
they  were  also  simple  in  construction;  and  learning  to  fly  now  requires  this, 
and  a  great  deal  more.  The  pilot  does  not  have  to  be  a  graduate  aeronautical 
engineer,  but  training  him  to  handle  skillfully  and  with  confidence  so  com¬ 
plicated  and  delicate  a  mechanism  as  the  modern  plane  has  become  a  job  of  con¬ 
siderable  magnitude.  One  important  training  development  has  been  the  emergence 
and  application  of  a  "preflight"  concept,  and  it  is  this  with  which  the  present 
study  is  concerned. 
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On  1  August  1907  the  United  States  Congress  established  an  aeronautical 
division  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  and  stipulated  that  this 
division  would  have  charge  of  matters  pertaining  to  military  ballooning,  air 
machines,  and  all  kLnds  of  "airships. 11  ^  A  few  months  later  the  Chief  Signal 
Officer  called  for  bids  on  a  heavier-than-air  "flying  machine."  On  10  Feb¬ 
ruary  1908  a  contract  for  such  a  machine  was  awarded  to  the  7/iright  brothers ; 
and  on  3  September  1908 ,  Orville  Wright  began  making  test  flights  at  Fort  Meyer , 
Virginia.  On  17  September  Orville  took  Lt.  T.  E.  Selfridge  with  him  as  a 
passenger.  During  the  flight  a  rudder  guy  wire  broke  and  caused  the  machine 
to  crash;  Lieutenant  Selfridge  was  killed,  and  Orville  was  seriously  injured. 
When  Orville  had  recovered,  the  Wrights,  having  secured  an  extension  of  time 
for  completing  their  contract,  built  another  machine.  This  was  test  flown  the 
following  July  and  was  accepted  by  the  Signal  Corps  on  2  August  1909.  To 
fulfill  their  contract,  the  Wrights  had  to  train  two  Army  officers  to  fly  the 
machine;  thus  began  the  first  military  pilot  training  program  in  the  United 
States. 

The  two  officers  selected  for  flight  training  were  Lt.  F.  F.  Lahm  and  Lt. 

F.  E.  Humphreys.  Wilbur  Wright  began  their  instruction  at  College  Park,  Mary¬ 
land  on  8  October  1909  by  giving  them  instructional  trips  of  about  five  minutes 
each.  By  26  October  1909  both  trainees  had  accumulated  approximately  three 
hours'  flying  time  and  were  ready  to  solo.  Lt.  Humphreys  was  the  first  to 
pilot  the  plane  alone,  followed  by  Lt.  Lahm  a  few  minutes  later.  A  third 
officer,  Lt.  B.  D.  Foulois,  received  flight  instruction  from  Wilbur  Wright  and 
Li.  Humphreys  at  College  Park. 

Because  cold  weather  had  set  in,  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  decided  to  dis¬ 
continue  further  training  at  College  Park  and  transfer  operations  to  Ft.  Sam 
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Houston,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  where  the  climate*  was1  much  more  suitable  for 
winter  flying.  Lt.  Humphreys  and  It.  Lahm,  however,  -were  recalled  to  their 
respective  permanent  assignments  in  the  Army,  and  only  Lt.  Foulois,  who  had 
had  approximately  three  hours*  flight  training,  was  left  of  the  so-called 
”U.  S.  air  forces.*1  It  should  he  mentioned  that  in  addition  to  Foulois,  there 
■were  eight  enlisted  men  in  the  U.  S.  air  force  at  this  time,  hut  they  were  not 
taking  flight  training.  In  February  1910,  Foulois  arrived  at  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
the  plane  arriving  shortly  thereafter. 

Sy  the  end  of  the  month  the  plane  had  been  reassembled,  and  the  officer 
then  began  the  hazardous  task  of  completing  his  otto  flying  instruction,  since 
there  was  no  one  to  instruct  him.  He  did,  however,  carry  on  an  extensive 
correspondence  with  the  Wrights.  **Thanks  to  the  ...  'correspondence  course* 
with  the  Wright  Brothers,11  he  reflected  many  years  later,  "I  learned  to  fly 
safely,  and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  am  probably  the  only  IF.  S.  Air  Force 
pilot  who  ever  learned  to  fly  by  this  method  of  remote  control  instruction.” 3 

By  1911  the  Army  was  taking  more  interest  in  military  aviation.  On  20 
May  the  first  real  pilot  training  school  was  opened  at  College  Park,  Marylandj 
and  by  the  end  of  that  year  the  air  strength  of  the  U,  S.  Army  air  forces  con¬ 
sisted  of  six  officers  with  airplane  certificates  and  five  airplanes.  Other 
schools  were  subsequently  opened  in  the  Philippines,  California,  Ohio,  and 
Texas.  Nevertheless,  by  the  time  the  United  States  entered  World  War  I,  the 
total  strength  of  its  air  arm  amounted  to  no  more  than  £2  officers  and  1^.00 
men,  plus  approximately  200  civilian  mechanics.  According  to  one  authority, 
only  26  men  were  ’’really  qualified11  out  of  a  total  of  130  ’’so-called  pilots. 

World  War  I 

Because  circumstances  had  not  forced  the  United  States  into  an  intensive 
build-up  of  its  strength  it  was,  in  1917,  far  behind  the  other  leading  nations 
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of  the  world;  but  there  now  existed  a  compelling  reason  for  developing  a  for¬ 
midable  air  weapon.  Soon  after  war  was  officially  declared  (6  April  1917), 
the  Allied  nations  sent  air  advisers  to  the  United  States  to  help  in  the 
planning  of  a  large  scale  training  program.  Meanwhile,  before  the  advisers 
arrived,  a  board  of  American  officers  had  made  a  rapid  survey  of  Canadian  air 
training  methods  and  facilities  and  had  recommended  that  immediate  steps  be 
taken  to  copy  them  in  the  United  States. ^ 

The  Canadian  program  called  for  assembling  all  pilot  candidates  in  ground 
schools  for  eight  weeks  of  indoctrination  before  sending  them  to  preliminary 
(primary)  schools  for  six  to  eight  weeks  of  flying  instruction.  This  indoc¬ 
trination  training  was  the  forerunner  of  the  preflight  training  given  on  an 
extensive  scale  during  "for Id  Max  II.  Interestingly  enough,  both  TJbrld  ’Jar  I 
and  World  Max  II  preflight  training  programs  were  originally  copied  from  the 
Canadians.  In  both  instances  the  need  for  establishing  a  training  program  for 
cadets  prior  to  their  receiving  actual  flight  training  was  obvious:  in  a 
large  scale  training  program,  educational  and  military  qualifications  naturally 
have  to  be  lowered,  and  some  type  of  preflight  materially  helps  to  reduce  the 
number  of  eliminations  that  would  otherwise  occur. 

General  John  J.  Pershing  planned  that  260  American  squadrons — approximately 
5J300  pilots— should  be  ready  to  participate  in  the  war  against  Germany  by  1918. 
The  qualifications  for  pilot  trainees  in  1917-18  were  that  they  must  be  honest, 
athletic,  under  25  years  of  age,  and  possess  two  years  of  college  or  three  years 
of  scientific  training.  To  train  the  thousands  of  men  required  to  meet  the  5, Q00 
quota,  it  was  necessary  to  solicit  the  help  of  various  educational  institutions. 
Accordingly,  the  following  universities  were  selected:  Cornell  University,  the 
University  of  California,  Ohio  State  University,  Georgia  School  of  Technology, 
the  University  of  Illinois,  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Princeton 
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University,  and  the  University  of  Texas. u  Approximately  38,700  men  eventually 
volunteered  for  flying  training  during  I9I7-I8  and  were  sent  to  one  of  the 
above  institutions  for  eight  weeks  of  indoctrination  training  somewhat  similar 


to  the  program  which  would  be  instituted  in  the  pre flight  schools  in  19  Ul. 

The  World  War  I  ground  schools  ware  set  up  hurriedly  and  at  first  ’without 
much  thought  about  the  course  of  study.  The  word  preflight  was  not  generally 
used  during  World  War  I.  All  training  prior  to  actual  flight  training  was 
called  ground  training,  or  indoctrination  training,  but  this  phase  might  well 
he  considered  the  antecedent  of  modern  preflight .  Lt»  Gen.  Barney  M«  Giles 
recently  described  his  ground  school  experience  at  the  University  of  Texas, 


which  furnishes  an  apt  illustration  of  the  so-called  preflight  training  picture 
in  191?: 7 


Upon  arrival  at  Austin,  I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  strict  mili¬ 
tary  discipline  that  was  enforced  and  also  with  the  number  of  subjects 
we  had  to  study  and  on  which  we  had  to  pass  an  examination  in  eight  weeks. 
It  appeared  that  no  one  in  the  army  had  much  of  an  idea  as  to  what  to 
teach.  So,  the  curriculum  was  left  up  to  the  college  professors  who, 
naturally,  wanted  to  teach  their  pet  subjects,  and  they  came  out  with 
thirty-two.  Hind  you,  thirty-two  various  subjects.  A  failure  in  one 
subject  or  the  slightest  violation  of  military  orders  or  discipline  would 
result  in  the  cadet* s  being  called  before  the  commanding  officer  for  an 
explanation.  In  most  cases,  the  explanation  would  not  be  considered 
satisfactory,  and  the  cadet  would  be  eliminated  from  further  training. 

The  situation  soon  changed,  however*  working  toward  a  uniform  course  of  study, 

the  Amy  eventually  adopted  the  following  program,  which  remained  unaltered 

Q 

for  approximately  a  year: 


Courses 

Hours 

>  Engines 

35 

)  Observation 

31 

)  Meteorology 

2 

)  Signaling 

20 

)  Gunnery  and  bombing 

2h 

)  Airplanes 

21 

Total 

133 
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To  keep  the  men  in  ground  school  until  the  overcrowded  flight  schools 
could  accommodate  the  load*  the  length  of  the  course  was,  late  in  1918,  ex¬ 
tended  from  8  to  20  weeks. ^  Each  of  the  above  subjects  was  expanded,  and  a 
new  course  in  navigation  instruction  (15  hours)  was  added;  but  most  of  the 
additional  time  was  given  to  drill  and  physical  fitness :  'Hie  learned  early 
in  the  ^first7  war,11  an  ME  official  reflected  in  19I+3,  "that  the  people  who 
returned  from,  overseas  were  the  people  who  were  in  the  best  physical  condition.1'10 
The  emphasis  placed  upon  physical  fitness  foreshadowed  an  argument  about  the 
proper  subjects  for  this  training  that  was  to  reach  a  climax  in  'Tor Id  liar  II. 

After  completing  the  ground  phase  at  one  of  the  colleges  or  universities 
mentioned  above,  the  World  War  I  cadets  entered  preliminary  (primary)  flight 
training,  which  was  conducted  at  the  2$  separate  flight  schools  that  had  been 
opened  by  the  end  of  the  war.11  Cadets  graduated  after  six  to  eight  weeks  of 
flight  training,  depending  upon  flying  conditions  and  availability  of  training 
facilities  and  instructors.  They  were  then  commissioned  and  sent  to  advanced 
schools:  "Bombing  instruction  was  given  chiefly  at  Ellington  Field,  Texas; 
observation  pilot  courses  were  given  at  Taliaferro  Field,  Texas,  and  at  other 
establishments;  and  all  pursuit  training  was  carried  on  in  France,  due  to  the 
absence  of  the  necessary  equipment  in  the  United  States."1^ 

The  "Jenny"  was  a  simple  airplane,  and  it  did  not  take  much  "book-learning" 
or  flying  practice  to  handle  it:  after  approximately  90  hours  of  flying  time 
the  pilots  of  World  War  I  were  considered  qualified  for  front-line  duty.  By 
way  of  contrast— for  twin  engine  ratings — World  War  II  pilots,  by  the  spring 
of  191)1+,  were  receiving  ten  weeks  training  in  each  of  the  following  phases 
before  being  considered  ready  for  combat:  preflight j1^  primary,^  basic, ^ 
advanced,-*-^  and  transition.1"^  This  represents  a  total  of  30  weeks  of  actual 


ground  and  flight  training,  or  716  and  330  hours  respectively.  The  magnitude 
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of  the  'for Id  'Jar  IX  program  is  even  more  impressive  when  the  number  of  pilots 
trained  during  the  two  periods  is  compared!  from  1917  to  1  January  1919, 
approximately  16,000  men  graduated  from  ground  school,^  whereas  from  31 
December  19U2  to  31  August  1 945  the  number  graduating  from  preflight  was 
approximately  325,000.-^ 

Nevertheless,  the  training  program  expanded  sufficiently  during  Tor  Id  Tar 

I  that  the  machinery  for  supervising  it  had  to  be  modified.  In  the  early 
months  of  Tor Id  Tar  I,  pilot  training  functioned  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Signal  Corps  Training  Section,  darly  in  1918,  all  pilot  training  was  placed 
under  a  separate  Division  of  Military  Aeronautics  directad  by  Colonel  H.  H. 
Arnold.  The  Training  Section  of  this  division,  headed  by  Colonel  M.  F.  Davis, 

II  supervised  methods  of  instruction  and  curricula,  carried  on  inspections  and 
liaison,  maintained  data,  records  and  reports,  and  directed  the  movement  of 
the  personnel. "^0  Though  the  average  proficiency  of  pilots  was  very  low  com¬ 
pared  with  modern  standards,  the  results  obtained  by  the  end  of  1918  were  by 

21 

no  means  minor,  especially  when  the  shortage  of  training  equipment  and 
instructors  and  the  absence  of  cumulative  training  experience  is  considered. 
The  Air  Corps  in  subsequent  years  was  frequently  able  to  profit  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  gained  during  1917-18 • 


Peacetime  Pilot  training ,  I9I9-I939 

Because  most  of  the  ground  training  was  completed  before  the  cadets  entered 
flying  training,  the  former  actually  served  as  a  "pre flight"  phase  of  training 
during  Torld  Tar  I.  From  the  end  of  the  war,  however,  until  the  establishment 
of  the  replacement  training  centers  in  19U1,  there  was  no  formalized  preflight 
program  in  existence.  Flight  training  started  the  second  week  of  primary  and 
was  conducted  concurrently  with  ground  training  until  the  trainees  had  complet 
advanced  training.  One  reason  that  the  air  forces  did  not,  in  the  period  be¬ 
tween  the  two  wars,  include  any  formalized  training  prior  to  a  student's  actua 
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flight  instruction  was  that  they  were,  in  some  degree,  assured  of  high  educa¬ 
tional  standards  and/or  prior  military  experience  in  their  trainees.  Conse¬ 
quently,  they  did  not  feel  the  necessity  for  an  extended  indoctrination  and 
processing  phase.  But  there  is  some  evidence,  as  will  be  seen,  that  the  above 
reason  could  not  have  held  for  long?  another  was,  perhaps,  more  cogent:  im¬ 
mediately  after  World  War  I,  our  whole  aviation  training  program  dropped  back 
into  the  doldrums,  and  the  aviation  forces  suffered  for  two  full  decades  from 
a  program  of  retrenchment.  Training  activities  during  the  period  between  the 
two  wars  might  be  separated  into  three  time  periods:  1919-1922,  1922-1926, 
and  1926-1939. 


During  the  first  period,  pilot  training  was  divided  into  two  phases —a 
four-month  preliminary  phase  and  a  three-month  advanced  phase.  Preliminary 
flight  training  was  conducted  at  Carlstrom  Field,  Florida  and  March  Field, 
California,  while  advanced  training  was  conducted  at  Post  Field,  Oklahoma, 
Kelly  Field,  Texas,  and  Ellington  Field,  Texas.  Instruction  was  supervised 
by  the  School  Section,  Division  of  Military  Aeronautics,  which  was  composed 
of  four  officers  and  a  few  civilians. ^2  The  ground  school  courses  taught  in 
the  preliminary  phase  were  practically  the  same  as  those  courses  offered  by 
the  educational  institutions  at  the  end  of  World  War  I. 


The  total  number  of  students  who  entered  preliminary  training  during  the 
first  and  second  peacetime  training  period  (1919-1926)  was  2|i88.  Approximately 
five-eighths,  or  ljL| $h}  entered  as  flying  cadets  directly  from  civilian  life. 

The  remainder  consisted  of  officers  of  the  Regular  Army,  Organised  Reserve, 
National  Guard,  Marine  Corps,  United  States  Navy;  certain  officers  who  had 
received  lighter-than-air  training;  and  non-commissioned  officers.  Of  the 


2)4.86  students  who  entered  preliminary  during  this  period,  only  793  had 

graduated  from  advanced  by  the  end  of  1926.^  .  n p,  n n  "  fl.XI 01$ 
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The  conclusion  is  obvious:  a  preflight  program  would  have  lowered  this 
high  elimination  rate  by  getting  rid  of  misfits  at  an  early  date  and  by  better 
preparing  the  more  apt  students  so  that  they  could  survive  the  later  training. 
It  would j  in  fact,  have  affected  tremendous  financial  savings  at  a  tame  when 
total  appropriations  for  the  air  forces  were  relatively  small.  Indeed,  this 
factor  was  one  of  the  primary  considerations  that  led  to  the  recent  (19$2) 
establishment  of  a  12-week  preflight  school  for  pilot  and  aerial  observer 
trainees.  (See  Chapter  VIII.) 

The  second  post-war  period  (1922-1926),  however,  saw  an  important  change 

in  the  organization  of  pilot  training.  In  June  1922  all  training  activities 

were  centralized  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  in  order  to  effect  a  saving  of  funds 

and  at  the  same  time  take  advantage  of  a  climate  suitable  for  flying.  Primary 

was  conducted  at  Brooks  Field,  advanced  at  nearby  Kelly  Field;  both  courses 

lasted  for  26  weeks.  This  centralization  of  training  was  in  line  with  Air 

2k 

Service  peacetime  policy,  as  opposed  to  expansion  in  time  of  war. 

As  previously  stated,  there  was  no  formalized  preflight  program  in  exis¬ 
tence  during  the  peacetime  period.  However,  there  did  exist  an  informal 
period  of  training,  lasting  from  one  to  two  weeks,  that  might  well  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  pre flight.  In  1924  one  of  America's  foremost  future  aviators, 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  entered  primary  training  at  Erook3  Field.  His  de¬ 
scription  of  his  activities  prior  to  receiving  actual  flight  training  fur¬ 
nishes  a  brief  but  adequate  picture  of  the  so-called  informal  preflight 

2^ 

training  that  cadets  received  at  this  period: 

Two  weeks  were  required  to  become  organized  and  learn  the  pre¬ 
liminary  duties  of  a  cadet.  During  these  two  weeks  we  were  inoculated 
Against  typhoid  and  small-pox  at  the  hospital,  taught  the  rudiments  of 
cadet  etiquette,  given  fatigue  duty,  required  to  police  the  grounds 
surrounding  our  barracks,  inspected  daily,  and  instructed  and  given 
examinations  in  five  subjects.  In  our  spare  time  we  were  allowed  to 
look  around  the  post  or  take  the  bus  to  San  Antonio,  provided,  however, 
that  we  were  back  in  bed  not  later  than  ten  o'clock  on  Sunday,  Monday, 
Tuesday,  ’Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday  nights.  At  all  other  times  we 
could  stay  out  as  late  as  we  desired.  prA,,n;TU  i  I'i ' 
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TJhen  -we  did  have  a  few  spare  moments  in  the  afternoon,  they  were 
usually  spent  in  trying  to  "chiszle"  a  hop  from  one  of  the  instructors 

on  the  line . 

Another  training  feature  that  should  also  be  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  1922-1926  period  was  the  adoption  of  the  Gosport  method  of  instruction. 

This  system  originally  had  been  copied  from  the  Canadians  during  World  War  I, 
but  was  abandoned  in  1?19  in  favor  of  the  stage  system.  Under  the  Gosport 
system  the  same  instructor  went  through  the  entire  course  with  a  particular 
group  of  students,  whereas  under  the  stage  system  the  students  passed  to  a 
new  instructor  for  each  new  phase.  The  Gosport  system  had  many  advantages 
in  a  centralized  training  program,  hut  obviously  could  not  operate  as  effi¬ 
ciently  where  training  was  decentralized.  It  was  tried  several  times  on  an 
experimental  basis  between  1926  and  I9I4O,  hut  it  was  again  abandoned  when  the 
Air  Corps  began  its  large  expansion  programs  prior  to  T/orld  War  II,  programs 
which  required  the  assembly-line  techniques  of  the  stage  system. 

Many  changes  took  place  during  the  third  (1926-1939)  peacetime  period 
of  flying  training.  On  2  July  1926  the  Air  Service  was  designated  the  Air 
Corp_s  and  it  began  a  five  year  expansion  program,  designed  to  raise  the 
United  States  air  strength  to  l,3l8  officers,  2,500  flying  cadets,  16,000 
enlisted  men,  and  1,800  serviceable  planes.  A  significant  result  of  the 
Air  Corps  Act  was  the  establishment  of  the  Air  Corps  Training  Center  at 
Duncan  Field,  near  San  Antonio,  and  the  centralization  of  supervision  here 
under  Brig.  Gen.  Frank  P.  Lahm.  General  Lahm  took  over  his  new  duties  on 
1  September  1926.  The  function  of  the  training  center  was  defined  as  Ho 
instruct  and  train  students  ...  as  airplane  pilots  to  a  degree  of  pro¬ 
ficiency  which  will  qualify  them  to  perform  military  missions  with  tactical 
organizations  of  the  Air  Corps  and  which  will  give  them  a  foundation  that 

27 

will  enable  them  to  qualify  for  duties  of  a  junior  officer  of  the  Air  Corps." 
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The  actual  over-all  management  and  supervision  of 
mained  in  the  hands  of  the  training  center  since  1926. 


11 


training  has  re- 


General  Lahm  expressed  a  determination  in  1926  to  establish  closer  super¬ 
vision  of  flying  training  activities  and  to  coordinate  primary  and  advanced 
training  so  that  there  would  be  a  higher  elimination  rate  among  primary  and 
a  lower  one  among  advanced  students.  The  following  table  indicates  the 

29 

results  of  his  efforts  during  the  five  year  expansion  period: 


Tear 

Students 

entering 

primary 

Students 

entering 

advanced 

Students 

completing 

advanced 

1927 

733 

137 

7U 

1928 

1065 

20U 

191 

1929 

1167 

328 

313 

1930 

1187 

263 

2k7 

1931 

1327 

325 

300 

It  may  be  noted  that  approximately  20  per  cent  of  those  who  entered  primary 
during  the  above  period  eventually  completed  advanced  training.  This  final 
graduation  rate  was  about  the  same  as  for  the  preceding  five  year  period 
(1922-1926),  when  approximately  $ 0  per  cent  of  the  total  entering  students 
completed  primary  and  approximately  20  per  cent  of  the  initial  group  eventually 
graduated  from  advanced. 

General  Lahm’s  policy  of  eliminating  most  of  the  misfits  in  primary  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  saving  of  funds,  but  even  more  could  have  been  saved  had  there 
been  a  preflight  program  at  this  time.  Subsequent  experience  gained  during 
World  War  II  and  the  post-war  period  has  proved  that  the  earlier  flying 
trainees  are  eliminated,  the  greater  saving  in  money  in  the  long  run.  "It 
costs  a  lot  less  to  eliminate  the  misfits  early  in  a  pre flight  program  than 

to  wait  until  after  we  have  given  them  a  lot  of  expensive  flight  training  in 

31 

primary  or  basic,"  a  USAT  official  recently  remarked  to  the  writer.  Un¬ 
fortunately  many  years  had  to  pass  and  large  sums  of  money  had  to  be  spent 
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before  the  Air  Corps  accepted  the  idea  of  es t ablishing  pre f light  training  as 
a  permanent  arrangement. 
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In  addition  to  the  inauguration  of  the  five  year  expansion  program  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Air  Corps  Training  Center  in  1926,  the  period  savr  a 
major  change  in  the  curriculum  to  provide  for  eight  months  of  primary  and 
basic  training  and  four  months  of  advanced.  Students  were  to  receive  l£g 
hours  of  flight  instruction  and  360  hours  of  ground  school  instruction  during 
the  primary  period.  The  ground  school  curriculum  was  as  follows 


Copses  Hours 

1.  Aerial  navigation  24 

2.  Buzzer  practice  (12  w.p.m.  proficiency)’"'  48 

3.  Combat  orders  ^ 

4.  Engineering  100 

Ground  gunnery  ](g 

6.  Haps  20 

?.  Meteorology  20 

8.  Military  organization  and  equipment  4 

9.  Personal  equipment  of  the  pilot  4 

10.  Photography  g 

11.  Reconnaissance  g 

12.  Signal  communication  12 

13.  Theory  of  flight  20 

14.  Infantry  drill  with  rifles  ^0 


Tot  al  360 

This  course  of  study,  with  alterations,  remained  in  effect  until  1939.^ 
In  March  1929  the  course,  in  combat  orders,  reconnaissance,  signal  communica¬ 
tions,  and  photography  were  transferred  from  primary  to  advanced  training, 
and  the  courses  in  military  organization  and  employment  were  dropped.-^  Addi¬ 
tional  changes  were  made  in  the  allocation  of  hours  to  various  subjects  each 
year  from  1931  to  1939,  but  the  basic  pattern  of  courses  remained  the  same 
In  1941  vjhen  the  replacement  training  centers  (preflight  schools)  were  es¬ 
tablished,  many  of  the  above  subjects  were  included  in  the  various  curricula 
subsequently  adopted:  e.  g.,  navigation,  code,  combat  orders,  maps,  meteor- 
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ology,  military  organization,  personal  equipment,  theory  of  flight,  and  drill. 

Besides  the  adoption  of  the  above  course  of  study,  there  -was  a  further 

development  that  looted  forward  to  the  World  War  II  preflight  schools.  This 

was  an  attempt  to  formulate  a  classification  system  which  would  define  the 

potentialities  of  candidates  for  flight  training.  In  1928  the  Air  Corps 

introduced  psychological  tests  which  candidates  had  to  pass,  along  with  a 

thorough  physical  examination,  before  being  admitted  to  flying  training.  The 

psychological  tests  were  supposed  to  measure  various  mental  aptitudes,  but 

36 

they  did  not  prove  too  successful  and  were  soon  abandoned, 

From  the  late  1920's  to  the  period  immediately  preceding  our  entrance 
into  World  War  II,  no  further  attempt  was  made  to  process  cadets  for  various 
types  of  flying  training  or  to  provide  any  formal  indoctrination  prior  to 
actual  flight  training.  In  I9U0,  when  the  Air  Corps  bagan  its  tremendous 
expansion  in  preparation  for  war,  the  absence  of  such  a  program  became  an 
acute  problem;  but  the  matter  was  eventually  solved  by  the  establishment  in 
19)41  of  the  preflight  schools.  Indeed,  the  initial  processing,  indoctrination, 
and  classification  of  aviation  cadets  became  the  nucleus  of  the  preflight 
curriculum.  (See  Chapter  III.) 

On  1  October  1931  the  Air  Corps  Training  Center  headquarters  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  nevrly  activated  Eandolph  Field;  there  it  remained  until  World 
War  II.  From  the  former  date  until  July  1939  primary  and  basic  training  for 
the  Air  Corps  was  conducted  at  "The  West  Point  of  the  Air,"  while  advanced 
instruction  was,  until  I9I4O,  carried  on  at  Kelly  Field. ^  The  decision  to 
keep  Kelly  Field  and  not  consolidate  all  training  at  Eandolph  Field,  even 
though  the  latter  was  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  all  training,  proved 
to  be  a  wise  one:  the  new  field  provided  a  base  for  future  expansion.  In 
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center  {preflight  school)  for  the  Gulf  Coast  Training  Center*  and  from  1+ 

July  194.2  until  the  end  of  the  war  it  was  known  as  the  San  Antonio  Aviation 
Cadet  Center  (SAAGC).  From  May  19bb  until  30  dune  l$b$  all  preflight  train¬ 
ing  was  conducted  here . 


Expansion  of  the  Air  Corps*  1939-19bl 
In  1938  the  Air  Corps  produced  bll  pilots .  This  mar  ted  the  second 
time  since  the  end  of  World  War  I  that  more  than  300  pilots  had  been  gradu¬ 
ated  from  advanced  training  in  a  single  year.  The  other  occasion  was  in  1929 
when  313  were  graduated  from  advanced  training.  It  took  the  dramatic  events 
in  Europe  in  1938  and  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1939  to  demonstrate  the  urgent 
need  for  a  tremendous  expansion  of  our  air  forces.  Fortunately*  the  basic 
training  pattern  which  had  been  developed  during  the  peacetime  period  was 
well  established  and  could  be  expanded  to  a  much  larger  network  of  stations. 
Furthermore*  the  quality  of  the  few  hundred  graduates  of  advanced  flying  was 
perhaps  the  best  in  the  uorldj  these  officers  constituted  an  excellent  ini¬ 
tial  force  for  the  desperate  race  against  time  to  overtake  the  Axis  air 
forces. 

As  the  year  1939  began*  the  Air  Corp3  consisted  of  1*600  officers* 

18*000  enlisted  men*  and  1,700  tactical  and  training  planes.^  President 
Pocsevelt  addressed  Congress  on  12  January  of  that  year  and  strongly  urged 
that  §300,000*000  be  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  aircraft  and  the  per¬ 
sonnel  expansion  of  the  Air  Corps.  Congress  responded  a  short  time  later 
(3  April  1939)  by  passing  a  measure  which  authorized  the  procurement  of  3,231 
additional  aircraft,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  officers  to  3,203,  and  an 
increase  of  enlisted  men  to  45,000.^ 

Even  before  the  appropriations  to  expand  the  Air  Corps  were  made,  plans 
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to  increase  the  output  of  pilots  had  already  been  formulated.  Mag.  Gen. 

H.  H.  Arnold,  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps,  appointed  a  board  of  Air  Corps  offi¬ 
cers  early  in  November  1938  to  study  the  existing  training  facilities  and  to 
make  recommendations  for  expansion.  The  board  produced  a  plan  on  25  Novem¬ 
ber  1938  which  in  essence  was  as  follows^1 

1)  Inter  666  cadets  every  six  weeks  in  primary  civil  flying  schools. 

2)  Give  all  basic  training  at  Randolph  Field,  with  emphasis  upon 
military  indoctrination. 

3)  Give  advanced  training  at  Kelly  Field  and  Brooks  Field. 

4}  Turn  over  specialized  training  to  the  tactical  units  of  GHQ  Air 
Force,  rather  than  the  training  center. 

5)  Reduce  flying  training  to  36  weeks  —  12  weeks  each  for  primary, 
basic,  and  advanced. 

The  above  program  was  designed  to  train  4,500  pilots  within  two  years, 
and  was  correlated  with  the  24-group  program.  It  was  approved  on  21  Decem¬ 
ber  by  General  Arnold,  who  pronounced  it  "a  wonderful  opportunity  to  put 
into  operation,  on  a  small  scale,  the  plan  we  would  use  in  the  event  of  a 
major  war.'1^  As  soon  as  funds  were  available,  steps  were  taken  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  above  recommendations.  Contracts  were  made  with  nine  civilian  air 
schools  to  offer  primary  training ,^3  the  first  class  to  begin  1  July  1939* 
Actual  transfer  of  personnel  and  equipment  from  Randolph  Field  to  the  civil 
schools  took  place  in  June  1939,  and  the  contract  schools  were  able  to  open 
on  schedule. 

The  ground  school  curriculum  used  in  the  civil  primary  schools  was 
almost  identical  with  the  one  formerly  in  use  at  Randolph  Field,  except 
for  the  dropping  of  code  and  the  reduction  of  the  program  to  12  weeks .  In 
addition  to  65  hours  of  flight  training,  cadets  were  to  receive  225  hours  . 
of  ground  school  instruction  in  the  primary  schools.  The  following  academic 
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course  of  study  operated  until  the  establishment  of  the  preflight  schools  in 

the  fall  of  Wills1*1* 
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Courses  Hours 

1.  Personal  equipment  of  the  pilot  3 

2.  Mathematics  20 

3.  Theory  of  flight  20 

4.  Airplane  engines  72 

5.  Maps  and  air  navigation  42 

6.  Federal  aids  to  air  navigation  12 

?.  Meteorology  24 

8.  Military  hygiene  4 

9.  Airplanes  28 

Total  225 


Mathematics  and  military  hygiene  were  later  transferred  into  the  first 
pre flight  school  curriculum.  On  21  April  1943^  the  course  in  maps  was  also 
made  part  of  the  preflight  curriculum,  followed  on  23  May  1Q)|J]  by  the  courses 
on  airplane  and  theory  of  flight Thus,  the  civil  primary  schools  viere  one 
of  the  modern  antecedents  of  the  wartime  preflight  schools.  Indeed,  there  was 
strong  sentiment  in  the  autumn  of  1940  to  expand  the  primary  civil  schools 
to  include  separate  preflight  training,  but  this  move  did  not  develop  for 
reasons  that  are  diseussed  in  the  following  chapter. 

In  addition  to  the  establishment  of  the  civil  primary  school,  all  the 
other  recommendations  made  by  the  board  were  adopted.  A  further  step  to 
expand  the  Air  Corps  training  program  was  likewise  taken  in  September  1939 
when  the  first  of  some  435  colleges  accepted  the  government's  invitation  to 
conduct  ground  school  and  flying  training  for  young  civilians.  It  was  hoped 
that  by  this  action  some  20,000  young  men  would  receive  preliminary  training 
in  light  planes,  to  supplement  the  regular  Air  Corps  program.  The  (college) 
civil  pilot  training  prograa-019— 11  achieved  the  objectives,  in  the  main,  for 
which  it  was  set  up,ll4fand  paved  the  way  for  the  utilisation  of  educational 
institutions  during  7/brld  i’/ar  II  as  pre-preflight  schools. 
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The  program  to  train  4,500  pilots  in  two  years  was  only  a -preliminary 
step  in  a  gigantic  expansion  of  the  Air  Corps.  On  10  May  1940  Germany  began 
her  invasion  of  western  Europe,  and  the  startling  success  of  her  air  forces 
awa loaned  the  United  States  to  the  urgency  of  still  further  increases  in  num¬ 
ber  of  American  pilots  and  planes.  Four  days  later,  General  Arnold  obtained 
approval  from  President  Roosevelt  to  increase  the  production  of  pilots  to 
7,000  par  year  and  of  navigators  and  bombardiers  to  3*600  per  year*^  The 
7,000-pilot  program  was  correlated  with  the  4l-group  program.  On  IS  May  1940 

the  principal  officers  of  the  Air  Gorps  Training  Center  were  ordered  to  Hash- 

1l9 

ington  to  assist  in  drafting  plans  for  the  7,000  program.  7  In  order  to  meet 
new  quotas  it  was  ultimately  decided  to  reduce  the  training  period  from  12 
weeks  to  10  weeks  for  each  phase.  An  additional  five  weeks  was  established 
for  specialised  training.  Bombardiers  and  navigators  were  to  be  salvaged 
from  pilot  training  failures  and  were  to  have  a  10-week  course  and  be  com¬ 
missioned  after  their  former  classmates  had  received  their  commissions  as 

50 


pilots. 

Several  new  military  schools  were  needed  to  carry  out  the  7* 000-pilot 
program.  Mine  more  civil  flying  schools  were  eventually  opened  for  primary 
training;  basic  was  to  be  conducted  at  Randolph  Field,  Texas,  Maxwell  Field, 
Alabama,  and  Moffett  Field,  California;  advanced  training  was  to  be  conducted 
at  Kelly  Field,  Texas,  Brooks  Field,  Texas,  and  at  new  stations  to  be  opened 
in  South  Texas,  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  in  California,  and  near  Montgomery, 
Alabama.  The  plan  was  approved  by  Gen.  George  D.  Marshall,  Chief  of  Staff, 
on  6  June  1940 

Another  significant  feature  that  had  a  far-reaching  effect  upon  World 
7<rar  II  training  was  the  breaking  up  of  the  Air  Corps  Training  Center,  which 
had  been  at  San  Antonio  since  1926,  into  three  organizations;  the  Gulf  Coast 
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Air  Corps  Training  Center,  -with  headquarters  at  Randolph  Field;  the  Tfest 
Coast  Air  Corps  Training  Center,  with  headquarters  at  Moffett  Field,  subse¬ 
quently  moved  to  Santa  Ana,  California;  and  the  Southeast  Training  Center, 
with  headquarters  at  Maxwell  Field.^ 

II  o  sooner  had  the  plans  for  the  7 ,000-pilot s-per-year  training  program 
been  put  into  operation  than  it  became  necessary  to  make  further  revision. 

By  midsummer  l^l+O  Germany  had  completed  the  conquest  of  France,  and  it  was 
now  quite  clear  that  she  did  not  plan  to  stop  until  all  of  the  countries  of 
the  western  world  had  been  subdued.  As  a  further  preparedness  move,  formal 
planning  began  on  8  August  19U0  to  increase  our  annual  production  of  pilots 
to  12,000.^  To  realize  this  goal  it  would  be  necessary  to  construct  three 
new  basic  flying  schools  and  five  more  advanced  schools,  which  would  increase 
the  former  to  seven  and  the  latter  to  twelve.^- 

In  connection  with  the  12, 000-pilot s-per-year  program,  or  SU-group  plan, 
a  suggestion  was  initiated  on  1  October  193+0  to  establish  three  replacement 
training  centers  for  processing  and  indoctrinating  the  cadets  prior  to  their 
entrance  into  primary  flight  training.  The  proposal  to  establish  the  re¬ 
placement  centers  near  the  training  center  headquarters  was  postponed 
temporarily  for  reasons  that  are  discussed  in  Chapter  II,  However,  it  is 
important  to  note  at  this  point  that  the  Air  Corps  fully  realized  that  its 
training  program  would  not  stop  at  12,000  pilots  per  year.  It  was  also 
aware  that  the  time  would  ultimately  arrive  when  there  would  not  be  enough 
candidates  with  two  years T  college  training  to  meet  the  demands  for  aviation 
cadet  training.  Hence,  some  type  of  additional  training  would  ultimately 
have  to  be  introduced  to  compensate  for  the  lowered  entrance  standards:  the 
Air  Corps  was  firm  in  its  determination  not  to  reduce  the  quality  of  its 
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Events  in  Europe  during  the  fall  and  winter  of  19U0-U1  accelerated 
training  goals  once  again.  On  25  March  l^J+l  the  Office  of  Chief  of  Air 
Corps  outlined,  before  the  Senate  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations,  the  need  to  increase  the  12,000-pilots  program  to  30,000  pilots 
per  year  The  30,000-pilot  program  was  correlated  with  the  8I4. -group  plan. 
In  addition  to  30,000  pilots  per  year,  original  plans  also  called  for  the 
training  of  U,888  navigators,  5,590  bombardiers,  and  16,822  gunners  per  year. 

The  program  was  assured  a  short  time  later  when  a  similar  subcommittee  of  the 

57 

House  approved  a  measure  to  provide  the  necessary  funds.  The  stage  was 
now  set  for  another  tremendous  expansion  of  training  facilities  which  would 


result  in  the  definite  establishment  of  preflight  schools  as  part  of  the 
general  training  picture. 

Before  the  ambitious  expansion  program  had  gone  much  beyond  the  initial 
planning  stage,  the  Japanese  struct:  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  7  December  191+1.  Once 
again  the  goals  for  pilots,  bombardiers,  and  navigators  were  raised,  first  to 
50,000,  then  to  75,000,  and  eventually  to  100,000.^  The  details  of  these 
gigantic  training  programs  belong  to  a  separate  study 3  but  it  may  be  said 
here  that,  beginning  with  the  30,000  program,  the  preflight  schools  were 
directly  affected  by  each  new  expansion  program,  a  point  which  subsequently 
will  become  clear. 
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ESTABLISHING  THE  EREFLIGHT  SCHOOLS 


As  noted  in  Chapter  I,  the  beginning  of  World  War  II  brought  unpre¬ 
cedented  expansion  of  the  Air  Corps  and  the  launching — in  rapid  succession — 
of  various  training  programs,  each  new  program  larger  than  its  predecessor. 
Thousands  of  young  men  enlisted  in  the  Air  Corps  to  provide  a  tremendous 
backlog  of  cadet  candidates  even  before  the  United  States  entered  the  war 
in  December  1914-1.  But  in  order  to  encourage  enlistments  and  meet  its  quotas, 
the  Air  Corps  gradually  had  to  relax  its  educational  requirements.  The 
Aviation  Cadet  Qualification  Examination  (AD20A)  was  used  by  the  AAF  after 
1$  January  191+2  in  lieu  of  the  former  two  years  of  college  requirement. 

Thus  the  educational  backgrounds  of  the  thousands  of  recruits  were 
now  considerably  below  what  had  formerly  been  considered  adequate — and  they 
varied  widely.  At  the  same  time,  the  Air  Corps  could  not  afford  to  eliminate 
men  during  training  at  the  rates  possible  in  peacetime.  Maj.  Gen.  Barton  K. 
Yount,  in  an  article  published  20  months  after  we  had  declared  war,  stated 
the  problem  in  a  slightly  different  way,  and  indicated  the  solution  to  it:1 

It  was  inevitable  that  some  form  of  preflight  eventually 
would  have  to  be  set  up  in  order  to  assure  a  common  level  of 
academic  background  as  well  as  to  give  the  newly  recruited  cadets 
the  fundamentals  of  military  discipline,  .  .  .  You  dan't  take 
just  any  kid  from  high  school  or  college,  walk  him  over  to  a 
fighter  plane,  and  talk  him  into  being  a  good  pilot. 

As  early  as  19)4 0  the  Air  Corps  had  begun  to  prepare  for  preflight 
training.  In  that  year  plans  were  laid  to  establish  a  program  that  would 
enable  cadets  to  reach  primary  schools  “properly  equipped  and  inoculated 
with  a  thorough  indoctrination  in  ground  training,  physically  and  academic¬ 
ally  conditioned  for  difficult  flying  training  ahead."2  The  planning,  how¬ 
ever,  had  to  start  practically  from  scratch,  for  there  had  been  no  such 


formalized  training  since  the  end  of  "lor Id  Tar  I. 
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The  Replacement  Training  Centers 

In  June  19I4.O  Germany's  conquest  of  France  was  complete;  and,  as  pre¬ 


viously  noted,  it  seemed  certain  that  Hitler  would  not  stop  short  of  world 


domination.  A  short  time  later  plans  were  made  by  the  Vlar  Department  to 
establish  a  12, 000-pilots -per-year  program  to  help  meet  the  impending  threat 
to  our  own  security. ^  In  order  to  train  12,000  pilots  per  year  with  avail¬ 
able  Air  Corps  training  facilities,  it  would  he  necessary  to  reduce  the  tine 
of  pilot  training  to  something  less  than  the  previous  37  weeks.  15a j.  Gen. 

H.  H.  Arnold  believed  that  the  time  for  elementary,  basic,  and  advanced 
could  be  shortened  to  32  weeks,^  and  by  12  October  19l;0  plans  for  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  reduced  program  were  announced.-* 

The  idea  of  preflight  training  appears  in  rudimentary  form  as  part  of 
the  planning  for  the  32 -week  program.  On  2  October  1940  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  wrote  letters  to  each  of  the  three  training  canters 
which  make  it  clear  that  the  preflight  concept  was  being  considered  even 
though  the  primary  objective  was  to  reduce  the  time  for  pilot  training:^ 


It  is  contemplated  that  a  Flying  Cadet  Reception  Depot  will  be 
established  in  each  Training  Center,  as  soon  as  it  is  practicable 
to  do  so.  Cadet  Reception  Depots  will  perform  the  following  func¬ 
tions  : 

a.  Complete  processing  of  Flying  Cadets. 

b.  Physical  training,  close  order  drill,  and  training  in  military 

—  discipline* 

c.  Such  additional  training  as  may  be  practicable  during  the 

—  period  allotted  (1*  weeks)  that  will  serve  to  further  qualify 
trainees  for  instruction  as  pilots,  bombardiers,  or  navigators. 

The  training  centers  were  also  as  ted  to  submit,  by  If?  October  1940, 


recommendations  covering  courses  of  study  relative  to  the  above  program. 
They  were  also  supplied  copies  of  the  training  syllabus  already  being  used 
by  the  Royal  Canadian  Air  Forces  in  their  initial  training  schools,  a 
syllabus  vrhieh  was  to  serve  as  guide  in  drawing  up  the  new  courses  of  study. 
Each  of  the  centers  submitted  program  plans  according  to  instruction,  and 
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on  8  November  I9I1O  tbs  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  announced  the  adoption  of  a 
four-week  preflight  program.? 

As  originally  announced,  the  program  was  to  be  conducted  by  civilian 


contract  schools j  but  before  it  could  be  put  into  operation  the  Chief  of  the 
Air  Corps,  acting  on  the  advice  principally  of  Brig.  Gen,  Walter  R.  Weaver, 
commanding  general  of  the  SETC,  decided  to  substitute  military  for  civilian 

q 

schools.0  General  Weaver  had  for  several  months  been  attempting  to  obtain 
recognition  for  a  plan  of  preflight  training  that  would  be  conducted  at 
military  posts,  where  a  good  physical  and  academic  course  of  study  could  be 
carried  on  under  military  direction.  He  believed  that  any  preflight  pro¬ 


gram,  to  be  acceptable,  would  have  to  be  so  organized  as  to  permit  rapid 
expansion,  and  that  this  could  be  best  accomplished  within  the  military 
structure •  There  could  ba  little  doubt  about  the  expansion^  as  Brig.  Gen. 

¥.  ¥.  Welsh,  Acting  Chief  of  Staff,  remarked  on  22  December  19ii3,  "We  knew 
that  the  program  was  not  going  to  stop  at  30,000,  but  that  it  would  go  to 
100,000  a  year,"'  And  future  events  would  prove  General  Weaver's  plan  the 
best  for  accommodating  it. 

There  had  been  a  "lot  of  opposition"  to  General  Weaver’s  plan  for 
establishing  the  preflight  schools  at  military  posts.  Several  officials  in 
Washington  felt  that  it  was  an  unnecessary  duplication  of  existing  program 
objectives.10  Even  after  the  war,  some  USAF  officials  expressed  the  belief 
that  the  idea  was  merely  a  "stop-gap"  measure  designed  to  get  the  men  in 
training  more  rapidly  and  relieve  public  criticism  of  maintaining  large  pools 
of  idle  manpower — that  the  whole  program  could  have  been  omitted  without  loss 


of  efficiency.11  Undoubtedly  there  is  some  truth  in  the  argument  that  at 
first  it  was  a  stop-gap  measure ;  yet,  the  program  eventually  proved  its  worth, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could  have  been  dispensed  with  under  the 
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wartime  necessity  of  "braining  large  numbers  of  men  from  all  walks  of  life* 

The  fact  that  the  USAF  has  recently  adopted  a  preflight  program  even  more 
extensive  than  that  "which  existed  during  the  peak  of  training  in  World  War 
II  may  be  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  plan. 

Definite  orders  for  the  establishment  of  the  preflight  schools,  origin¬ 
ally  designated  ’’replacement  training  centers” — the  term  preflight  was 
officially  adopted  on  30  April  19U2— were  not  issued  by  the  War  Department 
until  several  weeks  after  the  30,003-pilot  program  had  been  announced  on  17 

TO 

December  19I4.O.  Appropriations  had  to  be  assured  before  the  Air  Corps 
could  order  the  expansion  of  its  facilities}  but  by  the  middle  of  February 
I9I4.I  there  was  little  doubt  that  Congress  would  grant  the  necessary  funds  for 
expansion.  Consequently,  a  letter  went  out  from  the  War  Department  on  21 
February  I9I4I  to  each  of  the  training  centers  announcing  the  establishment  of 
the  following  replacement  training  centers s-^ 

1)  Air  Corps  Replacement  Training  Center  (Pilot),  Maxwell  Field, 

Alabama, in  the  SETC. 

2)  Air  Corps  Replacement  Training  Center  (Pilot),  Kelly  Field,  Texas, 

in  the  GCTC. 

3)  Air  Corps  Replacement  Training  Center  (Pilot),  Moffett  Field, 

California,  in  the  WCTC. 

These  centers  were  to  be  established  for  the  three— fold  purpose  of 
processing  the  men,  giving  physical  and  military  training,  and  imparting 
such  ’’other  instruction  of  value  to  pilots,  navigators,  and  bombardiers  as 
might  be  given  in  a  period  of  four  weeks. Quotas  of  1,200,  1,300,  and 
800  flying  cadets,  along  with  a  staff  of  20  officers.  Tiers  to  be  accommodated 
at  each  of  the  respective  centers.  It  was  also  expected  that  the  three 
stations  would  be  ready  for  operation  about  1  March  19ii.  However,  because 
of  construction  difficulties,  it  was  not  until  27  August  I9I4I  that  Maxwell 
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Field,  the  first  of  the  three  schools  to  he  made  ready,  opened^  it  received 
its  first  class  of  cadets  on  6  September.1'* 

The  Kelly  Field  Replacement  Training  Center  began  operation  on  21 
November  1941,  and  on  4  July  1942  this  school  was  mads  a  branch  of  the  newly 
created  San  Antonio  Aviation  Cadet  Center  (SAACC).1^  Moffett  Field  was 
returned  to  the  Navy  in  the  late  spring  of  1941,  and  the  Santa  Ana  base  was 
decided  upon  for  the  location  of  the  '.Test  Coast  preflight  school.  This 
latter  base  was  completely  new,  and  it  was  not  until  29  April  1942  that  it 
received  its  first  class  of  preflight  trainees.  Meanwhile,  temporary  homes 
for  the  cadets  were  provided  at  Minter  Field,  California,  and  at  Y/illiams 

Field,  Arizona.1? 

The  first  months  of  the  replacement  training  centers  were  marked  by  a 
great  deal  of  confusion,  especially  at  Maxwell  Field,  which  had  opened  first 
and  therefore  had  no  precedents  to  guide  it  in  providing  for  the  flood  of 
cadets  that  poured  in.  The  problems  that  arose  were  serious  enough  that  it 
was  felt  necessary  to  hold  two  preflight  conferences  during  January  of  1942, 
one  at  Maxwell  Field  and  the  other  at  Randolph  Field.  The  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed  reflected  the  administrative  difficulties  in  processing  and  providing 
housing  for  the  flood  of  cadets  that  was  pouring  in,  in  procuring  adequate 
teaching  staffs  for  them,  and  in  working  out  adequate  courses  of  study.  In 
particular,  the  agenda  defined  these  as  major  problems:  1)  the  desirability 
of  separating  the  pilot  preflight  program  from  that  for  bombardiers  and 
navigators ^  2)  the  classification  of  cadets;  their  status  upon  enlistment, 
processing  them,  and  disposition  of  those  found  qualified^  and  3)  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  changing  the  length  of  the  pre flight  course. 

The  effects  of  these  conferences  was  felt  during  subsequent  months  in 
directives  which  brought  about  changes  in  the  above  mentioned  aspects  of  tie 
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program.  Preflight  training  of  pilots,  bombardiers,  and  navigators  was 

separated?  classification  centers  were  established  to  process  the  cadets} 
and  the  training  period  for  all  preflight  students  was  increased  from  four 
to  nine  weeks .  With  the  adoption  of  these  and  other  changes,  the  preflight 


program  was  destined  to  play  a  much  more  important  role  in  producing  an 
adequate  number  of  pilots,  bombardiers,  and  navigators  to  aid  in  winning  the 
war. 


Separate  Bombardier  and  navigator  Preflight  Schools 


Whan  it  opened,  the  preflight  school  at  Maxwell  Field  offered  a  single 
curriculum  for  pilots,  bombardiers,  and  navigators}  but  this  was  soon  found 
unsatisfactory  for  two  reasons.  One  was  that  the  Field  was  badly  overcrowded, 
and  it  appeared  wise  to  ship  some  of  the  candidates  to  other  bases,  if  possible. 
The  other  was  more  complex,  but  it  fortunately  gave  a  further  reason  for 
shipping  out  certain  of  the  men — and  it  showed  clearly  in  what  terms  the  trans¬ 
fer  should  be  made  effective r  the  second  problem  was  one  of  morale. 

Immediately  before  and  after  Pearl  Harbor  practically  all  of  the  men  who 
enlisted  in  the  Air  Corps  wanted  to  be  pilots}  and  to  supply  the  personnel  for 
the  aircrews  (bombardiers  and  navigators ) ,  the  Air  Corps  used  those  cadets  who 
had  not  been  able  to  pass  the  flight  training.  The  practice  had  been  to  return 
them  to  the  preflight  phase  for  retraining}  but  since  it  appeared  necessary 
(for  morale  reasons)  to  separate  the  washouts  from  the  new  men,  two  wings  were 
established. 

This,  hoviever,  did  not  solve  the  morale  problem.  The  use  for  aircrews 
of  personnel  who  had  ''washed  out"  had  already  placed  a  certain  stigma  on 
bombardier  and  navigator  training}  and  the  separation  of  these  men  from  the 
pilots  further  damaged  their  morals,  even  though  the  curriculum  was  approximately 
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the  same  for  the  two  wings,  or  perhaps  because  the  curricula  were  so  nearly 
the  same.  In  any  case,  the  decision  resulting  from,  the  conferences  mentioned 
above  was  to  make  the  separation  even  more  complete,  and  establish  separate 
curricula  for  aircrews  and  for  pilots.  'Yhile  the  Air  Corps  began  a  campaign 
to  glamorize  the  role  of  navigator  and  bombardier,-^  it  also  modified  the 
preflight  curricula  in  the  direction  of  greater  specialization:  more  atten¬ 
tion  was  given  to  mathematics,  physics,  meteorology,  and  target  identification, 
which  gave  a  definite  and  distinctive  character  to  their  course  of  training. 

By  directives  of  13  May  19L2,  all  preflight  training  for  aircrews  was  formally 
made  independent  of  that  for  pilots,  and  on  lit-l?  August  all  personnel  in 

20 

the  aircrew  program  at  Maxwell  Field  were  moved  to  Selman  Field,  Louisiana, 

At  the  Kelly  Field  preflight  school  only  pilot  cadets  were  in  training 

from  its  very  opening,  21  November  19UI,  meanwhile,  on  20  September  l?Ul  a 

special  school  for  bombardiers  and  navigators  was  established  at  Ellington 

Field,  Texas  for  the  GOTO.  The  opening  of  the  latter  school  was  unique  in 

that  the  cadets  were  able  to  go  into  comfortable  quarters.  On  7  November 

19U2  the  Ellington  Field  Fref light  School  was  organized  into  two  wings,  one 

for  bombardiers  and  one  for  navigators.  The  academic  curriculum  for  the  two 

21 

aircrew  wings  was  identical. 

The  trailing  for  bombardiers  and  navigators  did  not  actually  get  under 
way  at  Santa  Ana  until  1  April  I9I4.2.  As  at  Maxwell  Field,  eliminated  cadet 
pilots  at  first  were  assigned  to  bombardier-navigator  training,  and  the 
morale  problem  again  arose  because  the  washouts  were  kept  with  the  cadet 
pilots .  On  9  May  13UZ  the  bombardier-navigator  trainees  wars  moved  to 
barracks  separate  from  the  pilot  trainees,  but  remained  at  the  same  base. 

The  problem  of  morale  was  not  solved  immediately  by  this  measure,  for  pilot 


washouts  were  still  assigned  to  bombardier-navigator  training  and  therefore 
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forced  to  repeat  much  of  the  work  which  they  previously  had  taken  as  pilot 
trainees.  This  situation  continued  until  the  Santa  Ana  Glassification 
Center  was  set  up  a  short  time  later. 


The  Glassification  Centers 

TJe  have  briefly  traced  the  evolution  of  the  preflight  program  from  its 
first  conception  in  I9I4O  to  the  establishment  of  the  three  replacement  train¬ 
ing  centers  in  I9I4-X— 1+2 s  Santa  Ana  for  the  UCTC,  Kelly  Field  for  the  GOTO, 
and  Maxwell  Field  for  the  EFTC;  and  we  have  defined  the  serious  morale 
problem  which  arose  during  the  early  phases  of  the  operations  of  the  Santa 
Ana  and  Maxwell  Field  schools.  This,  in  turn,  Tfas  merely  one  aspect  of  an 
over-all  problem  of  selection  and  classification  of  cadets  which  was  at  this 
time  demanding  the  Air  Corps*  concentrated  attention. 

The  matters  of  selecting  and  classifying  cadets  and  meeting  flow  quotas 
were  important  considerations  of  the  two  preflight  conferences.  Indeed,  the 
problem  of  classifying  men  for  Air  Corps  training  goes  back  to  Vorld  Tfarl, 
when  the  first  attempts  to  select  men  with  flying  aptitudes  were  made, 
though  these  tests  were  designed  principally  00  measure  physical  standards. 
The  first  efforts  to  improve  them  came  in.  1928,  with  the  designing  of  various 
tests  which  would  measure  mental  as  well  as  physical  aptitude;  but  they  trere 
soon  abandoned  (as  noted  in  Chapter  I).  The  results  of  the  tests  sometimes 
offended  the  candidates;  and  as  one  official  tersely  explained,  »Ve  had  to 
write  too  many  letters  to  congressmen. "with  the  accelerated  program 
demanded  by  the  conditions  of  19U2,  however,  the  need  for  some  efficient 
system  of  classification  became  urgent. 

Soon  after  the  Maxwell  Field  and  Kelly  Field  preflight  schools  opened 
in  191+L,  a  psychological  testing  program  was  inaugurated  for  one  area  of 
training.  The  development  of  fast,  maneuverable  multi-engine  planes,  and 
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particularly  the  emergence  of  the  medium  and  heavy  bombers,  were  giving  new 
importance  to  the  bombardiers  and  navigators^  but  as  already  suggested, 
many  of  these  trainees  were  little  interested  in  their  programs  some  of 
them  were  dissatisfied  with  becoming  anything  less  than  pilots •,  others  did 
not  really  possess  an  aptitude  for  the  training  to  which  they  had  been 
assigned.  The  result  was  a  high  elimination  rate  that  caused  the  Air  Corps 

25 

to  become  greatly  concerned. 

The  testing  program  was,  therefore,  instituted,  at  first  on  an  experi¬ 
mental  basis,  in  the  hope  of  giving  more  efficient  direction  to  a  cadet's 
training. co  it  did  not  affect  preflight  training,  but  required  the  pre¬ 
flight  trainee,  before  graduation,  to  take  a  series  of  tests  which  measured 
his  psychological  aptitudes,  skills,  knowledge,  interest,  physical  qualifi¬ 
cations,  and  other  characteristics.  After  each  cadet  was  tested,  he  was 
required  to  appear  before  a  faculty  board  to  learn  how  he  would  be  classified. 
The  board  considered  the  results  of  the  tests  and  the  trainee’s  personal 
preference  in  reaching  its  decision.  Those  who  were  unfit  for  further  air¬ 
crew  training  were  assigned  to  gunnery  or  ground  school. 

Soon  after  the  Air  Corps  adopted  this  system  of  classification  for  the 
preflight  schools,  plans  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  entire  preflight 
program  began,  and  out  of  these  plans  grew  an  elaborate  testing  and  classifi¬ 
cation  program  that  would  affect  all  trainees.  During  January,  February,  and 
March,  19i;2  the  replacement  training  centers  became  so  overcrowded  that  they 
were  unable  to  take  care  of  the  students.  Officials  at  the  three  centers 
began  to  beseech  FTC  headquarters  for  some  relief  from  the  situation. ^  One 
of  the  solutions  to  the  overcrowded  conditions  was  the  decision  early  in 
19U2  to  establish  separate  classification  centers  as  part  of  an  expanded 
preflight  program.  Since  they  were  part  of  this  program  and  since  they  do 
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not  receive  more  detailed  study  later 3  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  them 


more  closely  here. 

In  March  19h2,  just  as  the  $0, 000-pilot  training  program  was  getting 

under  way,  the  FTC  informed  the  training  centers  that  the  following  aircrew 

os 

classification  centers  would  be  established: 

Training  Centers  Location  Student  Capacity  Daily  Inflow^ 

Southeast  Nashville  6 t9h$  20^ 

Gulf  Coast  Kelly  Field  £,20 9  l5U 

Tfest  Coast  Santa  Ana  3»h&9  102 

The  reasoning  behind  these  locations  was  explained  by  an  official  of  the 

Training  Command  in  19i*3s^  the  plan  was  based  on  the  population  areas  of 

the  United  States,  and  the  country  was  divided  into  h/9,  3/9,  and  2/9  with 

a  classification  center  conveniently  located  in  respect  to  each  population 


area 3  the  idea  was  to  classify  the  trainees  and  keep  them  moving  west — the 
T/est  Coast  would  call  upon  the  Gulf  Coast ,  which  in  turn  would  call  upon  the 
Southeast  Training  Command  for  the  required  number.  The  plan  for  the  popu¬ 
lation  flowing  into  and  out  of  the  centers  worked  well  until  the  college 
training  program  entered  the  picture. 

The  purpose  of  the  centers  was  to  process  and  classify  units  and  thus 
enable  the  Air  Corps  to  build  up  a  reserve  pool  of  classified  students. 

They  were,  essentially,  pooling  places  where  the  thousands  of  civilians 
coming  into  the  Army  for  aviation  cadet  training  would  receive  physical 
examinations  and  inoculations  and  be  quarantined  for  several  weeks.  Also, 
the  trainees  would  receive  uniforms  and  equipment,  he  indoctrinated  into 
military  life,  classified  for  aircrew  training  as  bombardiers,  navigators, 
or  pilots,  or  if  eliminated  from  aircrew  training,  be  assigned  to  combat- 
crew  training  or  ground  duty  or  not  sent  to  preflight  at  all. 30  Thus, 


’Six  days  per  week. 
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a  hactclog  Of  classified  raan,  the  Air  Corps  no.  would  he  aWa  *o  meet 

future  expansions  in  the  training  program. 

Br  the  fall  of  1*  the  three  classification  centers  were  operating  in 

facilities  designed  .hd  constructed  especially  for  the  purpose  of  classify¬ 
ing  delation  cadete.  is  in  the  early  days  of  the  preflight  schools,  a 
period  of  trial  and  error  followed  the  opening  of  the  three  classification 
centers,  bat  all  three  operated  their  respective  program  in  the  same  general 
The  Hashville  olassification  oenter,  for  arable,  prooeased  the 
cadets  thus,  during  the  first  day  of  his  arrival  the  cadet  was  shown  how 
to  mate  his  hed  and  to  prepara  his  room  for  inspection.  Then  he  attended 
a  transition  and  later  an  orientation  lecture,  given  by  the  commanding 
officer,  which  stressed  the  duties  and  responsibilities  that  would  he  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  each  cadet  after  graduation  into  the  officer  rants  of  the 
United  States  Army.^1 

Group  psychological  testing  began  on  the  second  day  and  lasted 
approximately  seven  hours,  while  the  third  day  was  devoted  to  the  psycho- 
motor  tests.  Meanwhile,  as  time  allowed,  the  trainees  listened  to  talks 
on  customs  and  courtesies  of  the  Army.  Physical  and  medical  examinations 
took  up  the  fourth  and  fifth  days.  later,  the  schedule  was  changed  to  use 
the  fourth  day  for  certain  indoctrination  lectures  (for  example,  "Safe¬ 
guarding  Military  informations).  These  were  the  essentials,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  time  was  devoted  to  supplementing  the  military  training  and  indoc- 

trination  received  in  the  first  few  days. 

It  was  explained  to  the  trainee  during  the  early  part  of  his  stay  at 

the  classification  oenter  that  the  purpose  of  ttre  physical,  psychological, 

and  psychomotor  tests  was  to  place  him  in  the  type  of  aircrew,  comtat,  or 

ground  training  that  best  suited  his  aptitudes.  It  was  also  explained  to 
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bim  that  three  factors  determined  Kis  classification*,  aircrew  aptitude, 
individual  preference ,  and  quota  availability.  This  order  of  priority  was 
followed  throughout  1 9U2  and  the  early  part  of  19U3;  tut  when  the  peak  of 
training  had  been  reached,  the  priority  was  changed  to  suit  the  needs  of 
the  Air  Forces  rather  than  to  encourage  enlistment i  quota  availability  was 
considered  first,  followed  by  aircrew  aptitude  and  individual  preference. 32 
Perhaps  a  brief  explanation  of  the  use  of  "stanines"  by  the  classifi¬ 
cation  centers  should  also  be  made  at  this  point.  By  properly  weighing 
different  sections  of  the  psychomotor  and  psychological  examinations  ad¬ 
ministered  to  each  prospective  trainee  during  his  stay  at  the  classifica¬ 
tion  center,  it  was  possible  to  determine  the  relative  aptitude  score  or 
ii stanine"  in  navigation,  borabardiering,  and  piloting.  The  term  stanine 
(standard  nine)  came  into  general  use  in  the  AAF  in  1<?1*2  "to  denote  a  score 
in  terms  of  a  standard  scale  of  measurement  which  runs  from  one  (the  lowest) 
to  nine  (the  highest).  Translated  into  aptitude  the  stanine  scores  progress 
from  the  least  apt  to  the  most  apt."33  As  a  result  of  the  classification 
tests,  each  trainee  was  assigned  stanine  scores  in  navigation,  bombardier mg, 
and  piloting.  These  scores  provided  the  common  index  used  to  place  all 

*krciin©©s  in  th.®  pi'opfir  *byps  of  'br&ining* 

Approximately  two  weeks  after  the  processing  program  began  at  the 
classification  center,  each  man  learned  '.mat  his  subsequent  training  was  to 
be.  Those  who  were  classified  for  assignment  to  aircrew  training  were  noti¬ 
fied  to  appear  at  the  personnel  office,  and  if  satisfied  with  their  class¬ 
ification,  sign  a  certificate  of  acceptance.  Those  men  classified  contrary 
to  their  preferences  had  1,3  hours  in  which  to  appeal  their  cases  to  the 
faculty  board.  In  addition  to  the  aircrew  trainees,  the  board  interviewed 
all  who  had  been  classified  for  combat  or  ground  training. 
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Cadets  who  received  classification  as  boftV&Wife^^inavijgltors,  and 
pilots  discovered  that  their  remaining  seven  or  eight  days  at  the  classifi¬ 
cation  center  were  as  arduous  as  before.  During  the  rest  of  their  stay 
they  spent  most  of  their  time  training.  Late  in  19li3  both  the  Nashville 
classification  center  and  the  Santa  Ana  classification  center  established 
an  informal  pre-preflight  program  of  instruction  for  classified  aircrew 
trainees  who  were  awaiting  assignment  to  preflight  schools. 

Eliminations  at  classification  centers ,  especially  in  the  early  months 
of  the  war,  were  due  chiefly  to  physical  defects.  Beginning  15>  November 
1?U3,  with  each  raising  of  the  minimum  stanine  requirement,^  the  elimina¬ 
tion  rate  continued  upward.  Before  the  eliminee  was  sent  to  a  basic  training 
center  of  the  Technical  Training  Command  for  reassignment,  he  was  informed  of 
the  various  alternative  types  of  training  which  were  available  to  him,  but 
it  was  important  for  morale  purposes  to  dispose  of  the  eliminee  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Y/hen  the  college  training  program  began  early  in  19U3,  classification 
procedures  were  radically  altered,  and  provisions  were  made  for  prospective 
cadets  to  enter  the  Array  Air  Corps  through  the  basic  training  centers  of 
the  Technical  Training  Command  rather  than  through  the  classification  cen¬ 
ters.  3$  Here  they  were  given  the  Aviation  Cadet  Educational  Examination 
(AC20A)  and  a  modified  medical  examination.  Those  who  failed  were  sent  to 
technical  training.  Those  who  passed  were  accepted  temporarily  as  aircrew 
trainees  and  sent  to  one  of  the  15>3  selected  colleges,  where  special  training 
was  given  them  before  reporting  to  the  classification  center  for  final  pro¬ 
cessing.  The  trainees  who  scored  in  the  uppsr  quintile,  or  upper  20  per 
cent,  were  sent  directly  to  the  classification  centers  and  bypassed  the 
college  training  program.  Consequently,  instead  of  starting  at  the  class¬ 
ification  centers,  as  previously  had  been  the  practice,  those  cadets  who 
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attended  the  college  training  program,  were  not  finally  classified  until 
approximately  six  months  after  enlistment. 

The  result  of  the  long  delay  in  classifying  aircrew  for  pilot,  bom¬ 
bardier,  or  navigator  training  was  that  many  trainees  later  were  disquali¬ 
fied  from  aircrew  training  after  the  AAF  had  already  invested  several 
thousand  dollars  in  their  college  works  there  was  also  considerable  expense 
involved  in  shifting  men  from  one  place  to  another  before  they  began  their 
actual  preflight  training. ^  If  the  trainees  could  be  finally  classified 
for  aircrew  training  before  entering  college,  obviously  a  great  deal  of 
money  and  time  could  be  saved j  for  those  who  were  disqualified  for  aircrew 
training  could  then  be  sent  immediately  to  technical  training. 

Consequently,  AAF  headquarters  asked  the  Technical  Training  Command  on 
21  June  19U3  to  prepare  a  plan  whereby  it  could  assume  the  responsibilities 
of  classifying  the  trainees  prior  to  college  training, ^  A  few  days  later 
the  Technical  Training  Command  announced  that  it  would  assume  the  added 
duties— at  the  basic  training  canters— provided  "psychological  equipment  and 
personnel  were  made  available"  to  them. 3®  Before  the  process  of  classifica¬ 
tion  was  shifted  to  the  basic  training  centers,  however,  plans  were  approved 
by  FTC  headquarters  to  liquidate  the  whole  college  training  program  during 
the  spring  of  19l*li.  The  basic  training  centers  therefore  took  over  all  the 
duties  of  processing  and  classifying  aviation  cadets,  and  the  separate 
classification  centers  were  abolished  when  all  preflight  training  was  con¬ 
solidated  in  the  late  spring  of  19ltU* 

From  February  191*2  to  L'arch  19UU  the  three  classification  centers 
processed  some  1*00,000  aircrew  candidates.  Approximately  100,000  more  were 
processed  before  the  end  of  the  war  by  the  basic  training  centers,  making 
a  total  of  half  a  million  men.  Of  the  first  1*00,000  men  processed  at  the 
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three  centers,  approximately  260,000  (65  par  cent)  were  classified  as  pilot 
trainees,  another  40,000  (10  per  cent)  as  navigator  trainees,  and  another 
40,000  (10  per  cent)  as  bombardier  trainees*  The  remainder,  60,000  (l5  par 
cent),  were  eliminated  from  aircrew  training  for  various  reasons*  physical 


disability  and  low  aptitude,  for  example. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  classification  centers  did  a 
magnificent  job  of  placing  men  in  their  proper  niche  in  the  Air  Corps, 
decent  interviews  by  the  writer  with  some  15  men  who  served  as  pilots, 
navigators,  or  bombardiers  during  ’Tor Id  '>( sr  XX  showed  unanimity  of  opinion 
that  the  psychological  and  psychomotor  tests  given  at  the  classification 
centers  placed  them  where  they  belonged.  A  number  of  former  instructors  who 
saw  service  during  YTorld  Yfar  II  were  among  those  interviewed;  and  they 
generally  agree  that  the  AAF  actually  turned  out  better  pilots,  bombardiers, 
and  navigators  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  war  than  during  the  first 
two,  despite  a  lower  level  of  academic  background  on  the  part  of  the  trainees 
generally.  Three  reasons  were  given  for  this  achievement*  better  methods 
of  training  had  evolved  by  1943;  a  higher  quality  of  instruction  was  being 
offered  as  a  result  of  the  accumulated  experience  on  the  part  of  the  in¬ 
structors;  and,  because  of  proper  classification,  the  trainees  were  better 


suited  for  the  particular  task  for  which  they  were  being  trained. 

Indeed,  the  classification  centers  seem  to  have  justified  the  fondest 
hopes  of  their  proponents.  Not  only  did  they  help  prepare  the  men  psycho¬ 
logically  for  their  particular  jobs  and  eliminate 'those  who  were  not  quali¬ 
fied  for  aircrew  training,  they  also  facilitated  greatly  the  cadet  flew  into 
the  preflight  and  primary  schools. 
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The  College  Training  'Program 

Even  though  the  preflight  schools  and  the  classification  centers  had 
been  established  by  the  MF  partly  as  means  of  getting  recruits  into  train¬ 
ing  more  rapidly,  there  we re  still  long  delays  of  six  or  seven  months.  By 
December  191*2  the  Aviation  Cadet  Examining  Board  had  procured  a  backlog  of 
93, COO  cadets  who  were  being  kept  in  inactive  status,  and  it  was  obvious 
that  this  number  would  continue  to  increase  because  of  selective  service 
Hot  only  were  the  extended  delays  causing  a  lowering  of  morale  in  the  re¬ 


cruits,  but  the  MD  was  afraid  that  it  would  have  to  answer  public  criticism 
for  maintaining  this  pool  of  idle  manpower.  This  fear  of  criticism  must 
have  been  expressed  in  official  AAF  correspondence,  however  this  writer  has 
been  unable  to  turn  up  any  evidence  of  congressional  investigations  on  the 
matter;  furthermore,  a  careful  check  in  Time  Magazine  and  the  editorial 
pages  of  the  Hew  York  Times  failed  to  uncover  any  editorial  comment  on  the 
policy  during  I9U2-I9I4.I1.  The  writer's  personal  recollections,  however,  are 
that  there  was  much  verbal  criticism  of  the  Armed  Forces  during  World  War  II 
for  maintaining  large  pools  of  idle  manpower,  particularly  by  people  whose 
sons  were  overseas. 


The  college  program  was  developed  partially  as  a  means  of  absorbing  a 
backlog  of  idle  cadets  and  keeping  them  active.  But  it  had,  in  addition, 
a  more  positive  educational  purpose.  On  13  December  191*2  Lt.  Gen.  H.  E. 
Arnold  made  the  f allowing  observation  regarding  the  problem:^ 


There  is  a  definite  need  for  a  College  Training  Program  for  en¬ 
listed  men  who  have  qualified  for  Aviation  Cadet  Training  whose 
prior  education  is  deficient,  chiefly  in  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately  65  psr  cent  of  the  present  back¬ 
log  should  have  this  additional  college  training,  and  that  this 
percentage  will  rise  to  approximately  30  par  cant,  due  to  a  greater 
proportion  of  applicants  vfithout  college  training.  Records  indicate 
that  80  per  cent  of  the  applicants  of  less  than  high  school  education 
and  1*1  per  cent  of  high  school  education  fail  to  pass  the  Aviation 
Cadet  Qualification  Examination.  iPtrAHtl/!  IYXUQ&i 
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The  General  then  outlined  a  broad  program  of  college  training  for  the 
enlisted  men  qualified  for  aviation  cadet  training.  In  essence  the  plan  was 


as  follows: 

1)  On  or  after  1  January  19h3,  to  give  all  applicants  for  Aviation 
Cadet  training  an  Educational  Classification  Test  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  whether  or  not  the  applicant  will  be  sent  directly 
to  AAF  Classification  Centers  or  to  college  training. 

2)  On  1  February  19k3 *  to  send  to  college  training  70*000  enlisted 
man  qualified  for  Aviation  Cadet  Training  according  to  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Classification  Ttest. 

3)  To  send  monthly  thereafter  llfjOOO  of  the  above  from  college  train¬ 
ing  to  AAF  Classification  Centers  (Air  Crew)  in  equal  weekly  ship¬ 
ments  starting  1  March  19li3*  replacing  in  college  training  a  like 
number  of  enlisted  men  qualified  for  aviation  cadet  training. 

.  J+ )  To  have  the  Services  of  Supply  call  to  active  duty  and  send  to 

college  training  those  Aviation  Cadets  who  had  no  college  training 
and  who  ware  enlisted  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Educational 
'Classification  Test  proposed  for  1  January  19^3* 

-  5)  To  place  in  the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  all  applicants  for  enlistment 
as  Aviation  Cadets  who  could  not  be  absorbed  at  Classification 
Centers  and  Aviation  Cadet  College  Training  (Air  Crew)  and  to  main¬ 
tain  them  on  inactive  status  until  such  time  as  they  could  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  either  of  these  two  training  quotas. 

On  7  January  19U3  the  Secretary  of  v7ar  approved  General  Arnold's 
recommendations  in  substance.  Some  modifications*  however*  were  stipulated^ 
for  example ,  the  curriculum  was  to  cover  a  period  of  five  months  *  except  at 
the  beginning  when  it  would  be  impossible  for  some  students  to  complete  more 
than  one*  two*  three*  or  four  months  of  training.  The  plan  was  further 


altered  so  as  to  include  a  small  amount  of  OPT'"'  for  each  student  during  his 
last  month  in  college.  The  Army  Specialized  Training  Division  was  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  supervising  and  coordinating  the  college  training 
program  in  cooperation  with  the  AAF 

Ten  days  after  the  college  training  program  was  approved  and  modified 
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by  the  Secretary  of  TCar,  the  commanding  general  of  the  AffibTC  was  .directed 

H3 

(17  January  1943)  to  tales  the  necessary  actions  to  place  it  in  operation. 
The  directive  al3o  stipulated  that  a  minimum  of  33,000  students  "will  be  in 
college  not  later  than  April  1,  1943."  Contracts  with  various  colleges 
"within  reasonable  distance  of  flying  facilities"  were  to  be  negotiated  as 


quickly  as  possible,  and  AAFFTC  headquarters  was  to  submit  to  the  Army 
Specialised  Training  Division  a  detailed  curriculum  within  two  weeks. 

The  Flying  Training  Command  acted  upon  the  instruction  almost  immedi¬ 
ately.  On  20  January  1943  a  directive  went  out  to  each  of  the  commanding 
generals  of  the  three  flying  training  centers  officially  informing  them  of 
the  new  program.^  Specific  instructions  and  explanations  related  to  quotas,**? 
negotiation  of  contracts  with  various  colleges,  permanent  detachment  per¬ 
sonnel,  flow  of  students,  and  educational  classification  tests  were  included 
in  the  directive.  The  commanding  generals  of  each  of  the  training  centers 
also  were  ordered  to  make  daily  reports  to  FTC  headquarters  after  23  January 
1943  on  the  progress  being  made,  and  at  the  same  time  they  were  cautioned 
against  publicity  of  any  nature  regarding  the  college  training  program. 

The  latter  policy  was  adopted  in  an  obvious  effort  to  minimise  political 
pressure  on  the  part  of  the  colleges  to  obtain  programs. 

Since  most  of  the  larger  colleges  in  each  training  area  had  already 
procured  contracts  with  the  havy  or  the  Amy  for  various  specialiaed  training 
programs,  it  was  natural  that  the  small  institutions  would  be  given  primary 
consideration  by  the  AAF.  The  small  colleges  were  experiencing  drastic 
losses  in  male  students  and  were  anxious  to  obtain  training  contracts. 


Maiy  of  them  took  steps  in  this  direction  long  before  the  college  training 
program  was  officially  approved.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to 
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t  vihnck  Texas,  Chamber  of  Conroe  in  behalf  of 
VfFTC  headquarters  *  ^  apical  example:  Enrollment  here  is 

w  *******  °  •  wasl„,MSlw,M«“C«»- 

dropping  alarmingly.  *  classroom 

.  .  .  ,he  College  «<*  —  «« 

space  to  accommodate  1200  .  •  •  students.  ,ro«p=  to 

v  the  part  of  the  various  pressure  gro  p 

Apparently  the  efforts  on  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

obtain  training  detachments  tad  little  or  no  a 

•  t„  let  M  many  institutions  as  niched  partioipat.  xn  tbe  n 

aK‘l0,iS  .  tetter  or  not  a  particular  school  met  the 

«-  ~  ^  Mch  o„  aat  ^  the  re- 

.  w  +Vipi  am?  and  apparently  eaoti 
requirements  laid  down  by  the  AP-  5 

■  __  warded  a  training  contract. 

quixeraents  was  m  various  colleges, 

-H+tln  time  for  the  inspection  of  the  vario 

^  to  seni  out  several  inspects  teams, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  ,  .  iud„e  the 

Baoh  ten.  included  a  —  -  ^  —  ^  e, 

academic  set-up,  and  toam3  traveled 

.  _  n  -r  o.  institutions.  The  u-ams 

pa  daily  on  the  liberal  flndings  and  reconmendations , 

Ti/nich  in  turn  *ere  forwarded  section 

.  .  -  „  n articular  school  rested,  wxui 

authority  upon  the  selection  of  a  parti  0oml3Sio»,  My 

■  of  representations  of  the  Vte  Manponer  0om.i=sio  ,  ray 

board  consisting  o  P  11G  visited 

n  C.kk  Data  gathered  on  each  college  visiu 

Ground  Forces,  AAP,  a^’  *  athletic,  recreational, 

.  .  ^aTs+ive  to  educational,  atnieii1- , 
included  general  informaton.  relative  to 

fi-n-ino'  and  medical  facilities. 

administrative,  flymng,  an  ns.otiate 

Despite  the  brief  P-iod  to  inspect  the 

*  acts  formulate  a  curricula  and  select  military  personnel 

am  sot  under  nay  according  to  plans  on  1  Harch  *»  * 
vise  it,  the  program  got  und  y  institutions, 

.  a,  35  oOO  trainees  had  arrived  at  variou 
that  date  approximately  3?» 
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the  flow  being  controlled  by  the  Technical  Command,  and  a  similar  group 
came  in  on  1  April  19l*3.  The  average  capacity  of  the  college  awarded  a 
contract  was  about  3 00  students,  vdiile  the  largest  single  school  had  a 
quota  of  3,000  trainees.^®  Eventually  133  institutions  participated,  and 
the  peak  of  enrollment  was  reached  on  31  December  191*3  when  68,109  were  in 
training  at  one  time .^9 

Prior  to  his  arrival  at  college  each  aviation  cadet  was  given  the 
Aviation  Educational  Examination  (AC20A).  This  examination  was  administered 
either  at  a  Technical  Training  Command  Eeception  Center  or  at  the  Aviation 
Cadet  Examining  Board  at  which  the  cadet  was  qualified.^®  The  examination 
was  divided  into  five  parts:  mathematics,  physics,  history,  geography,  and 
reading  comprehension.  It  was  used  first  to  aid  in  the  determination  of 
those  college  subjects  in  which  an  educational  deficiency  existed  for  each 
aviation  cadet,  and  secondly  to  determine  what  length  of  time  each  cadet 
should  spend  in  the  college  program  before  he  was  sent  to  a  classification 
center. The  test  showed,  in  fact,  that  many  men  could  bypass  the  college 
program  altogether;  and  on  1  March  J-9h3  some  lU,000  were  accordingly  ordered 

ifp 

direct  to  the  classification  centers,  a  figure  which  was  not  so  large  that 
the  centers  could  not  accommodate  it. 

During  the  first  few  weeks  there  was,  understandably,  a  good  deal  of 
confusion  in  the  college  program;  there  simply  was  not  time  for  adequate 
planning  by  either  the  training  centers  or  the  colleges.  The  latter  re¬ 
ceived  practically  no  advice  at  first  concerning  the  details  of  the  training 
program  and  were  in  doubt  as  to  what  was  expected  of  them,  and  there  were 
few  college  textbooks  applicable  to  the  course  outlines  furnished  by  FTC 
headquarters.  Some  of  the  schools  received  trainees  before  they  had  arranged 
sufficient  means  of  housing  and  feeding  them.  ^  Hospitals  and  medical 
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facilities  were  woefully  inadequate  in  many  instances  \  and  to  add  to  this 
problem,  some  schools  reported  that  from  25  to  75  psr  cent  of  the  first 


detachments  were  already  suffering  from  respiratory  diseases  upon  their 
arrival.^1 


On  the  other  hand,  there  was  much  to  be  said  for  the  college  training 

program  swn  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  its  operation.  It  was  estimated 

that  approximately  85  per  cent  of  the  trainees  that  arrived  during  the  first 

month  were  in  need  of  some  of  the  training  given  in  the  curriculum  and  that 

approximately  60  per  cent  needed  almost  all  of  it.  Y/hat  is  more  important, 

the  students  generally  desired  the  training!  their  morale  was  high  and  they 

were  eager  to  learn.  And  the  colleges  were  extremely  cooperative,  anxious 

to  accept  judicious  guidance.  Though  it  took  a  while  to  work  out  the  extent 

of  the  guidance — too  little  at  first,  then  too  much-— the  Air  Corps  at  this 

stage  was  more  interested  in  flow  than  in  training!  and  it  adopted  the 

policy  recommended  by  Col.  Orin  J.  Bushey,  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  College 

Training  of  Aviation  Cadets 1  on  20  April  2$k3  he  advised  that  "educational 

control  be  established  in  the  Headquarters  and  that  various  administrative 

inspectors  be  restricted  in  their  interference  with  the  educational  factors 
57 

of  the  Program." If  students  were  often  withdrawn  before  the  end  of  their 
training  period,  the  over-all  effect  of  this  had  to  be  measured  against  the 
salutory  efforts  of  limited  interference  in  the  training. 

The  major  problem  encountered  by  the  program  was  the  difficulty  the 
colleges  had  in  interpreting  the  objectives  of  the  courses  of  study  sent 
them  by  FTC  headquarters,  and  it  is  interesting  to  trace  the  steps  by  which 
this  was  ultimately  resolved.  As  one  observer  points  out,  the  program  at 
first  "lacked  clear  and  unified  aims."^®  For  example,  the  following  objec¬ 
tive  was  set  forth  in  the  program  of  studies  drawn  up  by  FTC  headquarters 
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on  20  January  1943:  "Preparation  of  Air  Grew  Students,  both  mentally  and 
physically,  for  intensive  ground  training  in  the  Preflight  Schools. The 
prescribed  academic  courses  contained  in  the  program  of  studies  were  mathe¬ 
matics,  physics,  current  history,  geography,  and  English.  Despite  a  de¬ 
tailed  breakdown  of  each  subject,  the  college  authorities  were  still  in 
doubt  as  to  how  they  could  reconcile  the  content  of  these  courses  with  the 
stated  objective. 

The  matter  was  clarified  partially  by  the  issuance  of  FTC  memorandum 
50-25-1  and  a  master  schedule  chart  one  month  later  (24  February  1943), 60 


This  directive  stated  that  the  main  objective  of  the  college  training  pro¬ 
gram  was  "to  diminish  individual  differences  in  educational  background  for 
subsequent  aircrew  training."  The  colleges  were  to  consider  the  scores 
made  by  each  student  on  his  educational  classification  test,  as  well  as 
his  educational  history,  and  to  assign  each  student  a  particular  course  of 
instruction  to  fit  his  individual  needs.  The  colleges  were  subsequently 
furnished  with  each  student's  test  score,  together  with  interpretative 


statements  to  assist  in  the  diagnosis.  Many  of  the  students  were  deficient 
m  every  subject,  and  it  was  impossible  to  assign  them  all  the  work  that 
they  needed. 


Consequently,  the  institutions  were  anxious  to  obtain  more  specific 
direction  and  interpretation,  and  on  2  March  1943,  PTC  headquarters  issued 
another  memorandum  (50-25-3).^  This  time  the  stated  objectives  of  the 
college  training  program  was  "to  prepare  the  student  educationally  to  under¬ 
stand  the  basic  principles  of  mechanics,  physics,  mathematics,  and  political 
geography,  combined  with  physical  and  military  training  considered  essential 
to  operate  and  navigate  modern  high-powered  aircraft  in  combat."  No  attempt 
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waB  made  to  elaborate  upon  this,  but  the  memorandum  went  on  to  clear  up  the 
important  matter  of  assigning  students  to  particular  courses:  "each  stu¬ 
dent  should  be  assigned  work  to  cover  all  curriculum  deficiencies  as  nearly 
as  possible  /italics  mine/  prior  to  being  given  elective  courses. “  This 
was  of  practical  benefit  to  the  colleges,  for  it  not  only  named  specific 
subjects  considered  essential  preparation  for  pilot  training,  but  it  also 
gave  the  colleges  considerable  leeway  in  working  out  the  details  of  schedul¬ 
ing  and  assigning  students  to  particular  fields  of  study.  On  the  other 
hand,  one  writer  observed  that  frequently  the  colleges  piled  as  many  courses 
upon  the  student  as  time  permitted,  with  the  result  that  he  learned  many 
subjeets  poorly  rather  than  a  few  well. 

Ho  further  statement  about  objectives  was  issued  by  PTC  headquarters 
for  several  months,  but  a  revision  of  the  whole  college  training  program 
was  made  on  22  November  I9I4.3.  This  new  program  came  partly  as  a  result  of 
an  evaluation  experiment  carried  on  by  the  OTTC.  It  provided  for  a  more 
practical  course  of  study,  as  seen  in  Chapter  III;  but  within  six  months 
after  the  new  course  of  study  was  adopted,  the  vdiole  college  training  pro¬ 
gram  was  closed. 

There  were  several  reasons  for  abolishing  the  college  training  program 
in  mid-19lili .  By  late  19k3  and  early  19bk,  Air  Corps  authorities  were  in¬ 
creasingly  of  the  opinion  that  their  training  facilities  had  been  expanded 
sufficiently  to  permit  them  to  fulfill  their  mission  in  the  defeat  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  Japan,  and  in  December  19U3  the  rising  current  of  pilot  training 
was  allowed  to  begin  a  downward  trend;  this  would  make  fewer  facilities 
necessary.  The  machinery  for  training  now  was  turning  out  approximately 
100,000  pilots  a  year;  the  attrition  rates  in  combat  were  decreasing^  and 
the  backlog  of  inactive  recruits,  which  had  given  rise  to  the  college 
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program,  was  rapidly  being  absorbed,  so  rapidly  as  to  make  sufficient 
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college  personnel  a  problem. 

Another  factor  in  the  decision  to  liquidate  the  college  training 
program  was  that  by  the  end  of  19ll3  war  plants  were  suffering  from  a  short¬ 
age  of  manpower.  Some  people  felt  that  young  men  could  serve  their  country 
better  by  working  in  the  factories  until  they  were  actually  needed  for 
military  service.  Too,  there  was  an  increasing  amount  of  public  criticism 
leveled  against  the  AAF  for  holding  combat-age  personnel  in  colleges  at 
this  particular  tims.^  Since  the  college  training  program  had  been  de¬ 
signed  partly  as  a  11  stop-gap"  measure,  it  was  obvious  that  by  now  it  had 
lost  much  of  its  significance. 

On  1  January  l^l+It  the  first  orders  were  issued  from  FTC  headquarters 
relative  to  closing  the  college  training  program.  These  directed  an  immedi¬ 
ate  reduction  of  the  number  of  men  sent  to  aircrew  colleges  to  four-sevenths 
of  a  quint ils.^  Each  class  was  divided  into  quintiles,  or  five  equal 
groups,  in  accordance  with  scores  made  on  the  educational  classification 
test.  If  a  particular  class  or  pool  of  cadets,  for  example,  numbered  2,000, 
then  one  quintile  (or  20  per  cent)  of  this  amount  would  be  1+00  trainees. 
Previously,  the  group  in  the  first  quintile  was  sent  directly  to  classifi¬ 
cation  centers  and  the  bottom  four  groups  were  sent  to  college  training. 
According  to  the  above  example,  therefore,  only  four-sevenths  of  liOO,  or 
approximately  228  students,  would  be  sent  to  college  on  1  January  I9I4I4.  and 
the  remainder  would  be  sent  to  classification  centers. 

The  drastic  cut  in  college  students  was  not  felt  immediately  because  the 
institutions  normally  had  five  classes  in  attendance  at  one  time.  Theoreti¬ 
cally,  the  total  enrollment  would  diminish  gradually.  However,  some  schools 
with  small  enrollments  were  closed  do1,™  completely  by  February  19kk,  and 
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others  experienced  more  than  the  normal  withdrawals.  The  following  table 


shows  the  gradual  decrease  in  college  enrollment s 


,6? 


Date  No.  of  Trainees  in  College 

31  Dec.  1943  -  68,109 

28  Jan.  19I1U  -  63,802 

3  March  1944 -  55,094 

31  March  1944  -  4?j6l6 

28  April  1944  — - -  28,566 

2  June  1944  -  27,404 

30  June  1944  -  4* 


Evaluation  of  the  College  Training  Program 

It  is  difficult  to  make  a  thorough  and  scientific  evaluation  of  the 

college  training  program.  The  concensus  offered  by  various  writers  in  the 

official  AAF  unit  histories,  plus  seven  former  instructors  and  students 

associated  with  the  college  training  program  who  were  informally  queried  by 

this  writer,  is  that  the  college  training  program  was  "beneficial.’1  More 

important  in  the  evaluation  of  the  program  are  the  following  remarks  made 

by  Maj .  Gen.  Barton  K.  Yount  soma  months  after  it  was  in  operation;  "It  is 

remarkable  how  '.veil  these  colleges  are  doing.  The  big  problem  is  to  keep 

them  filled  up,  and  if  we  keep  them  filled  all  the  time,  and  keep  that  quota 

68 

in  there,  it  is  just  a  question  of  time.  They  are  getting  better."00 

According  to  the  inspection  reports  sent  in  to  the  various  training 
command  headquarters,  the  instructors  generally  seem  to  have  been  well 
qualified,  "extremely  cooperative  and  eager  to  contribute  their  maximum 
effort  to  the  training  program. Most  of  the  instructors  had  to  make 
changes  in  their  teaching  methods  and  techniques-— particularly  to  abandon 
the  lecture  method  and  spend  more  time  on  drill.  In  some  colleges  they  were 
handicapped  at  first  by  having  to  teach  classes  in  several  different  programs. 


'"The  four  students  remaining  in  college  by  30  June  1944  were  hospitalised. 
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but  the  college  officials  were  advised  to  assign  teachers  full  time  to  the 
college  training  program  and  most  of  them  complied.  In  a  few  of  the  larger 
schools  such  as  Washington  State  University,  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and 
Drake  University,  it  became  necessary  for  the  administrative  officials  to  put 
on  full-time  coordinators  at  the  head  of  the  program,  which  ultimately  re¬ 
sulted  in  more  efficient  operation. 

Not  only  did  the  instructors  adjust  their  methods  of  teaching  to  conform 
to  the  quality  of  their  students  and  the  aims  and  objectives  desired,  but 
they  apparently  maintained  a  high  morale  throughout  the  program.  This  state¬ 
ment  is  borne  out  consistently  in  the  numerous  inspection  reports  that  have 
previously  been  referred  to.  It  is  not  amiss  to  generalise  that  if  the 
teacher  morale  was  high,  the  quality  of  teaching  was  good.  This  generalisa¬ 
tion  may  be  weak  logic,  bub  the  writer  is  basing  the  statement  upon  his  own 
18  years1  teaching  experience  in  public  schools  and  universities. 

Undoubtedly  the  presence  of  coeds  and  the  opportunities  to  participate 
in  extracurricular  activities  were  healthy  morale  factors  for  the  students  in 
college.  For  the  most  part  they  were  eager  and  receptive,  though  some  re¬ 
mained  indifferent  and  felt  "that  certain  subjects  ...  /were/  non-essential," 
In  an  effort  to  counteract  such  attitudes  the  detachment  officers  were  in¬ 
structed  to  point  out  "the  importance  of  all  phases  of  the  program  in  their 
indoctrination  talks. Tihat  effect  this  had  in  causing  students  to  study 
harder  is  not  known,  bub  doubtless  it  helped. 

By  the  end  of  the  summer  of  l$h3  the  Air  Corps  had  developed  means  of 
determining  with  reasonable  certainty  the  educational  success  of  the  program. 
The  psychological  research  unit  at  the  Santa  Ana  Classification  Center— where 
trainees  were  sent  at  the  close  of  their  college  period — developed  a  series 
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of  evaluation  tests  covering  the  five  major  fields  of  college  study.  'tVhen 
set  against  the  student's  performance  on  the  Aviation  Cadet  Education  Exam¬ 
ination  (AC20A),  iThich  he  had  taken  earlier,  it  was  possible  to  measure  the 
relative  proficiency  acquired  in  the  college  subjects.^  The  tests,  given 
at  Santa  Ana  in  August  19Jj3j  revealed  certain  weaknesses  in  the  college 
training,  most  important  of  which  was  the  fact  that  students  did  not  retain 
much  of  the  content  of  physics,  geography,  and  mathematics  courses.  As  a 
consequence,  T/OTC  headquarters  recommended  that  more  emphasis  he  placed  upon 
drill  in  these  subjects.”^  Though  the  colleges  complied,  and  a  second  series 
of  tests  was  begun  to  determine  the  degree  of  success  obtained  by  this 
measure,  curtailment  of  the  college  program  began  soon  and  further  evaluation 
was  not  feasible."^ 

The  College  Flying  Training  Program 

A  fundamental  aspect  of  the  training  which  should  be  included  in  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  college  program  relates  to  the  10-hour  flight  indoctrination 
course  that  college  trainees  received.  Although  General  Arnold  did  not 
mention  flight  training  in  his  original  recommendation  to  establish, 
the  college  (aircrew)  training  program  in  December  ±9b2 , ^  one  of  the  modi¬ 
fications  to  the  proposal  made  by  the  ',7ar  Department  a  few  weeks  later  was 
as  follows:  11  CPI  training  for  screening  of  aircrew  personnel  will  be  given 
to  each  qualified  student  during  the  month  in  which  each  student  completes 
his  course." 

However,  considerable  opposition  to  the  use  of  GPT  in  the  college 
training  program  had  arisen  from  various  officials  in  the  AAF.  Objections 
to  it  wore  summarized  in  a  memorandum  sent  to  Arnold  on  10  January  1913.^ 
The  reasons  for  not  favoring  flight  training  for  college  students  were  as 
follows:  l)  it  was  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  money,  manpower,  and  critical 
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material;  2)  the  program  could  not  be  operated  efficiently;  3)  it  would  not 
weed  out  obvious  misfits;  4)  it  would  accomplish  nothing  except  11  serve  as  a 
morale  builder  while  the  cadets  were  in  college  training. 11  On  17  January 
19^3  General  Arnold  directed  the  Commanding  General,  FTC  to  delay  on  CFT  for 
aviation  cadets  until  further  notification. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  eventually  decided  to  go  ahead  with  the  17ar  Depart¬ 
ment’s  recommendation,  presumably  because  flying  training  would  give  the 
trainee  the  "feel1*  of  flying  and  perhaps  weed  out  a  few  who  did  not  really 
want  to  fly.  On  18  February  1943  FTC  headquarters  wired  each  of  the  flying 
training  centers  that  ttCM  Training  will  be  made  available  for  flight  train¬ 
ing  ...  in  sequence  in  which  classes  will  leave  the  colleges .”77 
flying  training  centers  in  turn  promptly  notified  each  of  the  commanding 
officers  of  college  training  detachments  to  include  flight  training  as  part 
of  the  college  curriculum. 

Accordingly,  the  flight  training  indoctrination  course  was  given  to  all 
college  trainees  except  those  who  were  withdrawn  before  they  had  completed 
college.  Theoretically,  each  trainee  received  10  hours  of  dual  instruction, 
which  was  divided  into  12  lessons  and  recorded  on  CAA  Flight  riecord  Form  AOA 
1091;  though  trainees  were  rarely  eliminated  for  flying  deficiency,  they  were 
also  rated  as  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory  in  their  CFT  pilot  rating  book. 
The  program  was  supervised  and  paid  for  by  the  CM-VJTS.^  For  the  most  part 
the  aircraft  used  in  the  flight  program  were  from  £0  to  63  horsepower,  tan¬ 
dem  seating,  and  stick  control.  Some  of  the  planes  were  owned  by  the  private 
contractors,  but  most  were  the  property  of  the  Defense  Supply  Corporation. 

Th®  instructors  were  all  certified  commercial  pilots  with  instructor  ratings, 
and  the  ratio  of  instructor  to  trainees  was  maintained  at  1  to  8.^® 
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Evaluation  of  the  College  Flying  Training  Program 

Opinions  vary  considerably  about  the  value  of  the  10  hours  of  flight 
indoctrination  which  the  college  trainees  received.  Each  of  the  three  flying 
training  centers  made  thorough  surveys  several  months  before  the  college  train¬ 
ing  program  was  abolished  in  an  effort  to  determine  if  the  flying  phase  was 
worthwhile.  Supervisory  personnel,  instructors,  and  students  at  various  pri¬ 
mary  and  basic  stations  were  queried.  The  questions  were  grouped  in  the 
following  sic  categories *79 

1)  Does  CTD'''"  flying  training  lower  the  elimination  rate  in  Primary 
Schools? 

2)  Does  CTD  flying  training  aid  the  student  early  in  Primary  through 
better  orientation,  knowledge  of  flying  maneuvers,  enthusiasm  and 
adaptation  of  flight? 

3)  Does  CTD  flying  training  aid  in  lowering  the  rate  of  elimination 
in  Primary  due  to  sickness  and  fear? 

U)  YJhat  correlation  is  there  between  progress  in  Basic  and  previous 
CTD  flying  training? 

3)  Is  the  flying  training  being  given  at  CTD's  sufficiently  stand¬ 
ardized? 


6)  Vlbuld  CTD  flying  training  be  of  more  value  if  more  time  ware 
allotted  and  students  soloed  under  a  more  standardized  program? 

A  summary  of  the  answers  to  each  of  the  above  questions  was  made  by  the 
flying  training  centers  and  submitted  to  AAEFTC  headquarters  along  with  gen- 

4 

eral  observations  and  conclusions  regarding  flight  instruction  for  college 
trainees.  u  Each  of  the  three  training  centers  agreed  that  GTD  flying  train¬ 
ing  lowered  the  elimination  rats  in  primary  schools,  but  pointed  out  that  by 
the  time  the  student  was  ready  to  enter  basic,  it  was  virtually  impossible 
to  distinguish  his  progress  and  flying  ability  from  the  non-CTD  trained 
student . 

Further,  it  was  discovered  that  the  program 


College  Training  Detachment 
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lower  the  final  graduation  rate,  with  no  increase  in  average  progicieney  of 
graduated  pilots:  when  the  CTD  graduate  reached  primary  he  had  a  decided 
advantage  over  hi 3  classmates  for  the  first  20  or  30  hours  of  flying,  not 
because  of  any  greater  inherent  ability  to  fly,  but  because  of  acquired 
ability.  The  CTD  students  consequently  tended  to  raise  the  standards  for 
the  solo  and  elementary  phase.  Since  this  was  the  time  when  most  of  the 
eliminations  occurred,  the  non-CTD  student,  who  in  reality  might  have  had 
more  inherent  ability  to  fly  than  the  CTD  graduate,  had  a  greater  chance  of 
being  eliminated.  Yet,  when  the  latter  got  to  basic,  his  proficiency  was 
not  greater  than  that  of  the  student  rdth  no  previous  training. 

The  questionnaire  revealed  major  defects  in  CPT,  For  example,  it  showed 
that  while  it  did  an  excellent  job  of  indoctrinating  all  aircrew  trainees  to 
flight  training,  it  did  perhaps  too  good  a  job.  Many  who  were  later  to  be 
classified  as  bombardiers  and  navigators  felt,  on  the  basis  of  CEU,that  they 
were  pilot  material,  and  their  morale  was  lowered  by  what  they  considered 
injustice  in  the  classification  system.  Again,  it  showed  that  flying  training 
at  the  colleges  was  not  standardized.  The  17CTC  headquarters  reported  that 
'’interviews  with  students  indicated  in  many  cases  that  the  flying  time  re¬ 
ceived  was  more  in  the  nature  of  a  'joy-ride,'  rather  than  instructional, 

0*1 

and  that  the  time  they  were  allowed  to  handle  the  controls  was  limited."0'1' 
Also,  there  was  general  agreement  that  discipline  on  the  flight  line  was 
poor,  and  that  the  type  of  aircraft  and  training  was  not  compatible  to  Array 
flying  training.  Finally,  the  cost  involved  was  out  of  proportion  to  the 
value  received. 

According  to  an  estimate  by  FTC  headquarters  the  government  paid  "between 
§110.00  and  §127.00  per  student  or  between  01,500,000  and  §1,750,000  per 
month"  for  CFT.  In  order  that  these  figures  may  be  properly  understood,  it 

^  A.  ■  ■  P&L  ■  Wt  r4*  1  M  T  n  km.  m  n  t*  f  t  * 
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is  necessary  to  point  out  that  only  one -fifth  of  the  total  enrollment  would 
be  undergoing  CPI  during  each  month.  The  opening  dates  for  the  college 
training  classes  were  staggered  at  one  month  intervals;  thus  only  one  class 
at  a  time  would  reach  the  final  month  of  its  program.  Since  CPT  was  not 
offered  except  at  this  stage,  approximately  one-fifth  of  the  trainees  would 
be  taking  it  during  each  month. 

Partly  because  of  the  results  obtained  from  the  questionnaire,  the  three 
flying  training  centers  recommended  that  flight  training  at  the  colleges  be 
discontinued.  However,  no  action  was  taken  on  this  recommendation  by  AAF 
headquarters  since  it  was  already  known  that  the  entire  college  program 
would  be  eliminated  on  30  June  19UU. 

A  recent  development  in  preflight  training  focuses  renewed  interest  in 
CPI.  On  15  February  1933  FT  A?  headquarters  inaugurated  a  program  of  light- 
plane  screening,  which  is  discussed  in  detail  in  a  subsequent  chapter  of 
this  study.  This  program  provided  2$  hours  of  flight  training  for  aviation 
cadets  in  cub  planes  before  they  graduated  to  the  heavier  T-6  used  in  primary 
flight  training.  In  a  recent  interview  with  Lb.  Col.  ITilllam  L.  Reynolds, 
Director  of  Primary  Pilot  training,  DSC/o,  FTAF  headquarters,  this  writer 
pointed  out  the  similarity  of  the  present  light-plane  screening  phase  with 
the  old  CPT  program  that  was  conducted  for  college  students  during  IVorld 
War  II.  The  question  was  raised  as  to  the  importance  of  the  experience 
gained  from  CPT  in  the  establishment  of  the  new  program.  Colonel  Reynolds 

Oa 

replied  as  follows: 

We  inaugurated  the  2$  hour  program  of  training  in  cub  planes  to 
correlate  with  the  expanded  prsflight  program  principally  because 
we  could  not  afford  the  expense  of  the  high  rate  of  eliminations  we 
were  experiencing  in  primary  training.  VTe  looked  into  the  old  CPT 
program  which  was  started  first  in  1939  and  later  became  a  phase  of 
the  college  training  program  for  air crewmen  in  19A3.  Tfe  were  convinced 
that  CPT  was  very  helpful  in  decreasing  bhe  rate  of  washouts  in  pri¬ 
mary  and  basic  training  during  the  war.  life  used  this  to  support  our 
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argument  for  our  present  light-plane  screening  program,  although  ... 
it  was  not  the  principal  reason  that  light -plana  screening  was  adopted. 


Thus  after  dropping  GIT,  along  with  the  entire  college  training  program, 
in  19)1)4,  the  TJSAF  has  once  again  gone  bach  to  flight  indoctrination  in  light 
planes . 

Proposal  to  Abolish  Preflight  Training 
Sometimes  before  the  decision  to  liquidate  the  college  training  program 
was  reached,  a  proposal  was  made  to  abolish  the  preflight  schools  and  in¬ 
corporate  the  preflight  curriculum  in  the  college  curriculum.^*  Apparently 
there  -were  several  reasons  why  AAF  headquarters  considered  the  possibility  of 
combining  the  two  training  programs :  for  one  thing,  there  was  a  feeling  by 
various  officials  in  the  AAF  that  much  of  the  work  in  preflight  was  a  dupli- 
cation  of  the  college  training  program.  Also,  it  was  pointed  out  at  the 
Fort  Worth  conference^  on  22  July  19h3  that  classification  could  be  ad¬ 
ministered  at  the  colleges  and  the  separate  classification  centers  could 
thereby  be  abolished — thus  effecting  a  tremendous  saving  in  transportation. 
Another  argument  in  favor  of  consolidating  all  preflight  training  at  the 
colleges  was  that  the  facilities  of  the  three  preflight  schools  and  classifi¬ 
cation  centers  were  needed  for  other  training  programs. 

Still  another  factor  entering  into  the  considerations  was  the  matter  of 
maintaining  college  Air  Corps  enrollments .  By  late  summer  19U3  it  was  obvious 
that  the  backlog  of  recruits  for  college  training  would  eventually  be  absorbed. 
The  problem  of  finding  personnel  to  keep  the  college  program  in  operation 
would  become  acute  unless  some  alterations  in  program  planning  were  made. 

Most  of  the  colleges  ware  state  institutions  with  powerful  political  influence 
and  one  AAF  official  observed  that  they  would  get  "very  restless  until  they 
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As  early  as  29  May  I9I43  the  question  of  discontinuing  the  preflight 


schools  and  distributing  their  teaching  personnel  and  teaching  aids  to  the 

various  colleges  vftiere  training  programs  (aircrew)  were  in  operation  was 

88 

put  before  the  commanding  general  of  the  Flying  Training  Command.  Soon 
afterwards ,  Haj.  Gen  Barton  K.  Yount  consulted  with  the  top-ranking  officers 
of  the  three  training  centers,  and  finally  on  J4.  September  2$h3  wrote  to  the 

AAF  commanding  general  outlining  the  following  objections  to  the  proposed 

t  89 
plan: 

1)  The  college  training  program  detachments  were  instituted  better 
to  prepare  aviation  cadets  for  preflight  training,  not  to 
supplement  it. 

2)  The  colleges  do  not  possess  at  this  time  a  staff  adequately 
prepared  to  teach  the  specialized  courses  offered  in  preflight 
schools. 

3)  Standardization  of  preflight  instruction  would  be  much  more 
difficult  to  accomplish  in  l£l  /sic/  colleges  than  in  a  very 
few  preflight  schools. 

it )  Specialized  equipment  for  instruction  in  preflight  courses  is 
now  very  inadequate  in  colleges  and  future  procurement  of  such 
equipment  is  a  very  dubious  matter. 

$)  The  preflight  schools  are  offering  types  of  specialized  train¬ 
ing,  such  as  low  pressure  chamber  indoctrination,  military 
training,  and  physical  hardening  which  could  not  be  duplicated 
in  the  colleges, 

6)  The  future  classification  and  reassignment  to  aircrew  training 
would  be  entirely  unsatisfactory  if  conducted  in  1?1  colleges. 

General  Yount  elaborated  upon  each  of  the  above  points  in  considerable 

detail,  concluding  that  ’’the  discontinuance  of  the  present  preflight  schools 

would  be  extrema ly  unwise  and  unjustified.”  This  viewpoint  prevailed  and  in 

the  end  it  was  the  college  training  program  that  was  abolished,  as  previously 

observed,  while  the  preflight  schools  were  not  only  kept  in  operation,  but 

90 

their  curricula  were  expanded. 
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Summary  of  Preflight  Development,  19Ul— 19>i?i 

By  the  end  of  I9I1U  preflight  training  had  completed  the  cycle  from  a 
single  replacement  training  center  at  Maxwell  Field  to  a  highly  decentralized 
program  divided  among  the  three  training  centers  and  then  hack  to  a  consoli¬ 
dated  school  at  San  Antonio,  This  expansion  and  contraction  of  preflight  and 
its  various  branches  was  a  natural  result  of  the  changing  MF  training  objec¬ 
tives  and  quotas.  The  replacement  training  centers  we re  established  as  the 
30, 000-pilots -par-ye ar  program  was  getting  under  way  in  19Ul.  Later,  with 
the  United  States1  entrance  into  T/or Id  "War  II  and  the  subsequent  adoption  of 
the  30,000-pilot  program  early  in  19k2,  the  replacement  centers  could  not 
tals  care  of  the  increased  loads;  and  preflight  training  for  pilots,  bom¬ 
bardiers,  and  navigators  was  separated  partly  as  one  means  of  easing  the 
situation  and  partly  as  a  solution  to  a  serious  morale  problem. 

Still  later  in  19ii2  the  goal  set  for  pilots  was  increased  to  approxi¬ 
mately  100,000  per  year,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  quotas  for 
bombardiers  and  navigators.  Fre flight  training  was  further  expanded  and 
decentralised  by  the  establishment  of  separate  classification  centers  in 
order  further  to  relieve  the  load  pressure  at  the  various  schools.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  by  the  end  of  191(2  the  AAF  had  acquired  a  backlog  of  93,000  recruits  and 
did  not  have  the  training  facilities  to  accommodate  them  immediately.  The 
college  training  program  was  then  inaugurated  as  a  pre-preflight  school,  and 
by  the  end  of  19k3  the  problem  of  delayed  training  was  solved. 

It  i3  a  tribute  to  the  AAF  that  the  preflight  program  was  made  a  flexible 
ons  that  was  able  to  expand  again  and  again  to  accommodate  the  tremendous 
loads.  (During  the  period  from  28  March  19i|2  to  23  May  19^4  the  number  of 
trainees  who  graduated  from  pilot  preflight  schools  was  233,173.  In  addition, 
33,1i7U  navigator  trainees  and  36,861;  bombardier  trainees  graduated  from 
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preflight,  schools  during  the  same  period.)'^  On  the  other  hand,  the  program 
was  able  to  contract  to  fit  the  trend  in  the  decreasing  number  of  preflight 
trainees  needed,  just  as  it  had  previously  expanded  to  fit  the  expansion 
trend. 


The  reduction  in  the  flying  training  program  was  begun  late  in  December 
19E3  when  the  85,000  program,  was  announced.7  By  early  spring  ipijli  it  became 
increasingly  obvious  that  more  than  enough  pilots  and  air  crewxue n  were  being 
trained  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Germany  and  Japan,  especially  since  the 
attrition  rates  were  lower  than  had  been  anticipated.  It  now  became  ad¬ 
visable  to  adjust  the  preflight  training  program  to  conform  more  closely 
with  the  needs t  first,  the  bombardier-navigator  schools  were  combined  with 
the  pilot  preflight  schools  in  the  spring  of  19ltU|^  a  short  time  later  the 
college  training  program  was  abolished  and  the  classification  canters  were 
transferred  to  the  basic  training  centers j  finally,  in  the  fall  of  I9W1  all 
preflight  training  was  concentrated  at  the  San  Antonio  Aviation  Cadet  Center 
(SAACC)  in  the  Central  Flying  Command,  and  identical  courses  were  offered  to 
bombardiers,  navigators,  and  pilots That  identical  courses  were  now 
possible  is  a  further  tribute  to  the  Air  Forces’  success  in  handling,  by  its 
classification  system  and  its  glamorization  of  the  aircrew,  what  had  been  a 
serious  morale  problem. 
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The  first  formal  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  separate  preflight 
schools  was  made  on  1  October  19U0  at  the  time  the  12 , QOO-pilots -per -ye ar 
program  was  also  being  planned.  On  that  date  each  of  the  three  training 
centers  was  informed  of  the  anticipated  move  by  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps 
and  told  that  they  would  be  expected  to  provide  training  facilities  for  the 
new  schools.  Certain  of  the  reasons  for  this  move  have  already  been  sug¬ 
gested:  though  it  eventually  became  an  almost  indispensable  aspect  of  the 
war  training  program,  it  was  at  first  in  some  degree  only  a  stop-gap  measure 
designed  to  get  men  into  training  more  rapidly.  And  in  the  anticipated 
lowering  of  standards  for  accepting  men  into  the  Army  Air  Forces,  there  was 
also  a  very  substantial  reason  for  preflight  training j  the  trainee  would 
still  have  to  master  the  sane  problems,  but  he  would  be  less  well  trained 
to  do  so  when  accepted,  and  some  sort  of  preliminary  training  would  be 
needed  to  bridge  the  gap  between  his  civilian  background  and  flight  train¬ 
ing. 

A  further  impetus  was  given  the  preflight  concept  by  the  report  to 
General  Arnold  on  the  training  procedures  of  the  Boyal  Canadian  Air  Force. 
Major  R.  IT.  Vfebster  studied  the  program  set  up  by  the  Canadian  government 
in  19U0  and  on  12  August  informed  General  Arnold  that  the  ECAF  operated  a 
preliminary  ground  training  program  for  its  aviation  cadets.1  Under  the 
Canadian  system  recruits  were  first  sent  to  "manning  depots"  for  two  to 
four  weeks  and  then  to  "initial  training  schools"  for  another  four  weeks. 

At  the  manning  depots  the  trainees  received  their  uniforms,  equipment. 
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innoculation  shots ,  and  a  series  of  lectures  on  sanitation  and  hygiene. 

At  the  initial  training  schools  they  attended  classes  in  mathematics, 
armament,  hygiene  and  sanitation,  and  participated  in  drill  and  physical 
training,  and  link  training  before  reporting  to  primary  training  schools. 
The  emphasis  that  the  Canadians  were  placing  on  preflight  training,  plus 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  had  inaugurated  a  similar  program  during 
TJorld  YJar  I,  helped  Justify  the  decision  by  the  Air  Corps  to  set  up  pre¬ 
flight  schools  again.  These  schools  went  into  operation  in  19)|1-).|2. 

Establishing  the  preflight  schools  was  one  thing,  but  developing  a 
practical  course  of  studies  proved  to  be  a  different  matter;  and  some  two 
years  elapsed  before  even  a  semi-stabilised  program  was  adopted.  Tihat 
previous  experience  the  Air  Corps  had  had  with  such  a  program  was  of  little 
practical  use  now.  The  number  of  men  to  be  trained  was  much  larger  and  the 
machines  they  had  to  fly  ware  vastly  more  complicated.  The  curriculum  had 
to  depend  for  its  formulation  largely  upon  experiment,  and  error,  so  that 
a  time-lag  in  establishing  a  fixed  course  of  studies  was  inevitable.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  were  such  administrative  difficulties  as  rapidly 
changing  quotas  for  pilots,  bombardiers,  and  navigators,  and  other  reflec¬ 
tions  of  fluctuating  military  requirements.  And,  it  may  be  added,  as  with 
all  training,  complete  stabilisation  would  have  been  as  undesirable  as  it 


was  impossible i 


The  Five-Vfeek  Plan 


The  day  after  the  training  centers  were  notified  of  the  plan  to  estab¬ 
lish  preflight  schools,  a  second  communication  was  sent  out  with  more  spe- 

2 

cific  information  and  instruction.  A  copy  of  the  Canadian  Eoyal  Air  Forces 
training  syllabus  was  included  in  each  letter  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  drawing 
up  the  new  preflight  curriculum.  The  preflight  program  was  to  be  four  weeks' 
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duration;  and  in  addition  to  processing  the  cadets  and  giving  them  military 
and  physical  training,  it  was  to  provide  additional  instruction  and  training 
to  further  qualify  trainees  for  instruction  as  pilots,  bombardiers  or  navi¬ 
gators.  The  commanding  officers  of  each  training  center  were  asked  to  submit 
program  plans  in  keeping  with  the  above  requirements  and  to  offer  advice 

1 

relative  to  the  desirability  of  including  instruction  in  the  Link  trainer. 

The  GCTC  and  the  SCTC  recommended  a  four-week  program,  but  the  TTOTC  was 
in  favor  of  a  three-week  plan.  All  three  plans,  however,  placed  considerable 
emphasis  upon  physical  education,  drill,  and  mathematics — undoubtedly  an 
influence  of  the  preflight  program  then  being  used  by  the  Royal  Canadian  Air 
Forces.  This  was  the  four-creek  course  of  study  submitted  by  the  GCTC  on 
15  October  15'UO;^ 


Courses  Hours 


Physical  training  32 
Drill  h.0 
Mathematics  18 
Hygiene  and  sanitation  $ 
Armament  8 
Articles  of  war,  customs  of  service,  etc.  3 
A.  C.  administration  and  organization  £ 
Lecture  on  Air  Corps  and  other  military  subjects  10 


Total  123 


The  GCTC  program  was  based  upon  a  five-day  week,  with  Saturdays  reserved  for 
inspections,  parades,  and  other  extra-curricular  activities.  The  GCTC  also 
recommended  that  no  visual  Link  trainer  be  used  in  the  preflight  program 
because  ,!it  is  somewhat  questionable  as  to  whether  this  device  can  he  used 
as  a  means  of  positive  elimination.11^  The  SSTC  plan  was  very  similar  to 
that  submitted  by  GCTC,  the  chief  difference  being  that  the  former  proposed 
30  hours  of  mathematics  instead  of  18. 
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The  three-week  program  of  instruction  submitted  by  the  13CTC  was  as 


follows  ! 


.5 


Courses  ,  Hours 


Physical  education  30 
Drill  21 
He  view  of  mathematics  20 
Law,  discipline,  administration  and  organisation  8 
Hygiene  and.  sanitation  8 


58 


Total  87 

Unlike  the  schedule  suggested  by  the  GCTC  and  SETC,  this  program  was  based 
upon  a  six-day  weekj  the  "JCTC  approved  the  use  of  the  Link  trainer  in  the 
preflight  schools,  provided  “complete  facilities  .  .  .  together  with  com¬ 
petent  instructors,  are  available."^ 

On  7  December  I9I1.O  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  approved  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  what  it  called  military  “replacement  training  centers,"  and,  at  the 
same  time,  called  for  suggestions  relative  to  the  course  of  study  that  would 
allot  more  time  to  military  law,  infantry  drill,  and  interior  guard— a  pro¬ 
gram  to  be  of  longer  duration  than  the  three  and  four-week  proposals  which 
had  been  submitted.  As  the  construction  of  the  replacement  training  centers 
began  in  the  spring  of  I9I4I,  efforts  were  continued  toward  developing  an  ex¬ 
panded  curriculum.  As  noted  earlier.  General  Weaver  wanted  a  ten-week  pro¬ 
gram,  but  certain  factors,  described  later  in  more  detail,  seemed  to  make  a 

7 

shorter  period  more  feasible.  The  program  ultimately  adopted  was  a  five- 

a 

week  plan  submitted  by  the  GCTC  on  27  June  19I+.I.  It  called  for  only  four 
weeks  of  actual  preflight  instruction,  but,  to  cover  the  reception  and  de¬ 
parture  of  classes,  specified  an  interval  of  one  week  between  them,?  As 
placed  in  operation  at  Maxwell  Field  on  6  September  I9I1I,  the  program  em¬ 
phasised  military  rather  than  academic  subjects 
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Courses 


I.  Reception  and  Processing  (including  6 
hours  of  tests) 

II.  Academic  Preparation 

a,  Military  law 

b.  Citizenship 
e,  Mathematics 

d.  Military  hygiene  and  first  aid 

e.  Chemical  warfare  defense 

f.  Current  events 

III.  Administrative  Indoctrination 

a.  Customs  and  courtesies  of  the  service 

b.  Squadron  administration  and  command 

c.  Organization  lectures 

IV.  Basic  Military  Indoctrination 

a.  Manual  of  pistol 

b.  Interior  guard  duty 

c .  Infantry  drill 

d.  Ceremonies  and  inspections 

V.  Physical  Training 


Total 


Hours 


The  Ten-Vssk  (Pilot)  Preflight  Program 
There  wars  still,  however,  certain  vary  persuasive  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  ten-week  program,  and  interest  in  it  continued.  Recent  reports  from  the 
combat  command  had  indicated  that  although  there  could  be  little  criticism  of 
Air  Corps  officers  as  pilots,  there  wras  considerable  feeling  that  they  had 
not  received  sufficient  instruction  in  their  duty  and  conduct  as  officers 
The  five-week  program,  it  was  argued,  did  not  provide  enough  hours  for  mili¬ 
tary  training  5  a  ten-. 'reek  program  should  solve  this  problem. 

Thus  in  August  of  I9I4.I — even  before  the  five -week  program  got  under  way 
at  Maxwell  Field-— a  conference  of  senior  generals  was  called  to  discuss  the 
question  of  increasing  the  course  to  ten  weeks 3  among  the  officers  present 
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v/ere  Maj .  Gen.  Gerald  C.  Brant,  Maj.  Gen.  T/.  R,  .leaver,  and  Maj.  Gen. 

Barton  K,  Yount.  There  was  some  agreement  at  the  conference  that  the  five- 

week  program  vras  "a  step  in  the  right  direction,”  but  that  it  devoted  so 

much  time  to  technical  subjects  and  to  processing  and  equipping  the  cadets 

12 

that  it  did  not  really  meet  the  complete  military  objective  of  pref light. 
Specifically,  it  was  felt  that  this  could  be  remedied  by  a  ten-Yieek 


program  which  would  allow,  by  staggering  the  classes  at  five-week  intervals, 
an  upper  class  to  supervise  and  direct  the  lower  classmen.  This  would  insure 
the  sort  of  military  training  that  was  needed  and  help  indoctrinate  the 
trainees  "in  the  duties  common  to  junior  officers  of  the  Air  Forces.""^  "All 
three  training  center  commanders  agreed  that  it  would  be  to  our  advantage  to 
increase  ...  /they  time  from  $  to  10  weeks  and  stated  that  it  could  he 
done  by  putting  one  group  in  tents  and  after  they  had  been  there  3  weeks 
move  them  into  barracks."-^ 

As  suggested  above,  there  Yvere  a  number  of  serious  objections  to  a 
ten-week  program:^ 

1)  The  Training  Centers  were  already  trying,  vrLthin  the  five -week  plan, 
to  remedy  the  situation  outlined  in  the  critical  reports  from  the 
Combat  Command,  and  there  had  not  yet  been  time  to  determine  whether 
present  efforts  would  be  adequate. 

2)  It  was  becoming  obvious  that  some  reasonable  limitation  to  the  time 
devoted  to  training  must  be  established. 

3)  Other  branches  of  the  Service  were  able  ta  accomplish  their  training 
in  a  period  of  no  more  than  three  months;  the  ten-week  program  for 
preflight  would  put  Air  Corps  officer  candidates  under  the  control 
of  Training  Center  Commanders  for  3U  weeks,  more  than  8  months. 

li)  Proper  supervision  and  appropriate  measures  should  insure  excellent 
military  training  in  all  civil  schools. 

3)  The  candidate  himself  would  not  look  vjith  favor  on  an  increase  of 
time  to  be  spent  in  a  Replacement  Center  (especially  if  he  realized 
that  the  Navy  Department  placed  no  such  barrier  between  him  and  his 
desire  to  handle  the  controls  of  a  plane). 
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Honorer, 


General  Yfeaver  felt  that  the  arguments  in  its  favor  were  strong 


enough  to  warrant  his  submitting,  on  17  September  I9I1I,  a  curriculum  based 

16 

upon  ten  weeks  of  instruction.  The  stated  objectives  of  the  new  program 
were :  l)  the  preparation  of  aviation  cadets,  both  physically  and  mentally 
for  intensive  training  in  the  Air  Corps,  and  2)  indoctrination  in  the  duties 
common  to  junior  officers  of  the  Air  Corps.  A  breakdown  of  the  proposed 
program  was  as  follows: 


Program  of  Instruction  Hours 


I.  Reception  and  Military  Processing,  Physical 

Examinations  and  Fitting  of  Uniforms  8W 

II.  Basic  Military  Indoctrination  188*"' 

a.  Drills  and  inspection  lj.8 

b.  Physical  training  1|0 

c.  Athletics  i|,0 

d.  Pistol  firing  6 

e.  Interior  guard  £ 

f.  Defense  against  chemical  attack  2 

g.  Customs  and  traditions  of  the  services  £ 

h.  Military  law  ij} 

i.  The  exercise  of  command  £ 

j.  Discipline,  leadership,  and  esprit  de 

corps — honor  in  the  Army  3 

k.  Command  and  administrative  channels  I4 

l.  Combat  orders  3 

m.  Military  correspondence  6 

n.  Citizenship  1 

0.  Constitution  1 

p.  National  policy  1 

q.  Career  planning  1 

III.  General  Academic  Preparation  1I4L 

a.  Organization  of  the  U.  S.  Government  1 

b.  Organization  of  the  Army  1 

c.  Organization  of  the  Ground  Forces  6 

d.  Organization  of  the  Air  Corps  19 

(1)  Organization  of  AC  (general)  1 

(2)  Intelligence  in  aviation 

procedure  A 

(3)  Employment  of  aviation  of 

Army  8 

(It)  Identification  of  aircraft  6 


"The  8  hours  of  processing  is  included  in  Basic  Military  Indoctrination. 

I!®®11 
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e»  Naval  Forces 

f.  Current  events 

g.  Mathematics 

h.  Flags  of  all  nations 

i.  Signal  communications 

(1)  Cods  (5  w.p.m.  proficiency) 

(2)  Liaison  radio  set 

(3)  Signal  lamps 

(4)  Shipboard  signals 

(3)  Air -ground  liaison  code 

( 6 )  Jyrot e  chnics 

(7)  Army  radio  procedure 

(8)  Joint  Army-Navy  procedure 

(9)  Cryptography 

3.  Type  of  Air  Force  equipment  and 
its  armament 

IV.  Basic  Duties  of  Junior  Officers 


14 

10 

20 

2 

66 


30 

3 

12 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

5 


39 


A .  Administration 

b.  Post  regulations — purpose 

c.  Post  duties— administrative 

d.  Squadron  duties 

e.  Air  Base  group — duties  and  functions 

f.  Inspector— administrative 

g.  Inspector — technical 

h.  Sub-depot  activities 


10 

1 

8 

13 

2 

1 

1 

3 


Total  371 

As  can  be  seen,  in  keeping  vrith  the  objectives  of  turning  out  cadets 
•who  would  be  able  to  accept  their  responsibilities  as  officers  in  the  Air 


Corps,  General  Yfe aver1 s  program  placed  considerable  emphasis  upon  military 

training  at  the  expense  (proportionately)  of  academic  subjects.  The  ten- 

week  program  was  approved  by  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  early  in  October 

1941,^  but  there  were  insufficient  funds  available  to  put  it  into  operation 

at  all  of  the  replacement  training  centers  immediately,  and  it  eventually 

went  into  effect  only  as  an  experimental  ten-week  preflight  at  Maxwell  Field. ^ 

Meanwhile,  on  4  October  1941  copies  of  the  new  curriculum  were  sent  to 

the  commanding  generals  of  the  TTCTC  and  GCTC,  who  were  asked  for  their  cora- 
19 

ments.  Both  generals  expressed  approval  of  the  content  of  the  program  of 
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instruction  as  drawn  up.  The  commanding  general  of  the  TTCIC  added  the 
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following  pertinent  observation:' 


The  "Two  Glass”  system  will  have  the  advantage  of  increasing 
military  efficiency  by  having  the  upper  class  drill  and  discipline 
the  lovrer  class.  Under  the  terrific  pressure  that  the  British  have 
had  to  turn  out  pilots,  it  is  noted  that  they  have  seen  fit  to  cut 
their  flying  course  to  a  minimum,  hut  have  retained  their  pre-flying 
instruction  program.  It  is  therefore  advantageous  that  the  ten- 
week  Program  of  Instruction  he  given  so  that  all  Aviation  Cadets 
receive  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  military  customs  and  regulations 
as  -well  as  the  duties  and  responsibilities  they  will  have  as  junior 
officers  * 


The  next  step  in  adopting  the  proposed  plan  came  on  27  October  191*1, 
when  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  mixed  the  commanding  generals  of  each  of 
the  three  training  centers  and  asked  if  they  could  operate  the  ten-week 
program  at  the  replacement  centers  "without  additional  funds”  over  and 
above  the  funds  allotted  for  the  five -Tree k  program.  Though  they  cau¬ 
tioned  that  housing  facilities  would  be  taxed  to  absolute  capacity  and  that 
some  of  the  trainees  would  have  to  he  put  in  tents,  all  three  replied  in 
effect  that  they  could  operate  such  a  program, ^2 

Nevertheless,  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  decided  to  postpone  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  ten-week  pr el light  program  in  all  of  the  replacement  train¬ 
ing  centers#  The  reasons  given  for  the  decision  were  the  necessity  of 
having  to  use  tents,  and  the  lack  of  funds  to  defray  an  additional  cost  of 
travel,  food,  and  clothing. ^  Consequently,  only  the  ten-week  experimental 
program,  at  Maxwell  Field,  which  had  been  approved  on  1*  October  191*1,  went 
into  operation  (toward  the  end  of  the  year).  But  our  entrance  into  Uorld 
War  II  after  7  December  and  the  new  developments  incident  to  that  event 
prevented  the  completing  of  even  this  program.^4 


The  Nine -.feel;  (Pilot)  Preflight  Program 
The  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  ilorld  liar  II  brought  about  drastic 
and  sudden  changes  in  training  and  in  pilot  production  goals.  On  31  December 
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I9I4I  -the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  sent  radiograms  to  the  commanding  generals 
of  each  of  the  training  centers  announcing  the  necessity  of  increasing  the 
production  of  pilots  from  30,000  to  90*000  per  year  Meanwhile*  the  Air 
Corps  (like  other  branches  of  the  Service)  was  already  flooded  with  enlistees, 
and  Maxwell  Field  and  San  Antonio  were  unable  to  take  care  of  their  trainee 
personnel.  Indeed,  overcrowded  conditions  at  the  two  replacement  training 
centers  was  only  one  of  many  problems  that  the  training  command  officials 
were  faced  with  at  this  particular  time. 

Early  in  1942  the  preflight  conferences  began;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
whole  preflight  program  was  given  careful  study.  A  decision  of  the  prelim¬ 
inary  conference  held  at  Maxwell  Field  on  2  January  1942  was  to  abandon  the 
ten-week  experimental  program  in  favor  of  a  permanent  nine-week  program,  ° 
the  tenth  week  being  set  aside  for  travel  from  the  replacement  training 
centers  to  the  primary  flying  schools.  Tha  second  conference,  held  at 
Randolph  Field  on  12-13  January  1942,  worked  principally  on  a  revision  of 
the  flying  curriculum.;  a  third  was  called  for  9-12  February  to  revise  the 
preflight  ground  school  program  to  conform  to  the  nine -week  plan.  A  separate 
curriculum  for  bombardiers  and  navigators  was  also  drawn  up  at  this  time. 
n0ut  of  these  conferences  came  the  nine-week  pilot  preflight  program  which 
appeared  officially  on  V~>  March  1942,  and  ...  /which/  became  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  subsequent  curricular  developments.11^  The  new  course  of  study 
28 

was  as  follows!  (A  detailed  breakdown  for  each  course  supplemented  this 
general  outline) 

Courses 


I .  Academic  Instruction 

(a)  Safeguarding  military  information  and 
cryptography 

(b)  V/ar  Department  publications 

(c)  Military  customs  and  courtesies 

(d)  Air  Forces 


Hours 


160 


3 

2 

3 
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(a) 

Chemical  warfare  defense 

2 

(f) 

Naval  Forces 

10 

<g) 

Ground  Forces 

6 

00 

Aircraft  identification 

8 

(i) 

Code 

50 

(j) 

Communications 

1 

(k) 

Maps,  charts,  and  aerial  photos 

12 

(1) 

Mathematics 

20 

(m) 

Physics 

20 

(n) 

First  aid 

13 

II.  Basic  Military  Indoctrination 

(a)  Manual  of  pistol 

(b)  Interior  guard 

(c)  Infantry  drill 

(d)  Ceremonies  and  inspections 

III.  Fnysical  Training 


U5 


6 

k 

26 

9 


k$ 


Total 


250w 


Despite  the  previous  insistence  by  General  Weaver  that  the  preflight 
program  be  constituted  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  military  indoctrination, 
this  course  sharply  increased  attention  to  academic  subjects.  It  increased 
the  hours  devoted  to  academic  subjects  from  liiU  to  l60  and  placed  more  em¬ 
phasis  upon  code  and  aircraft  identification;  it  also  added  such,  courses  as 
physics  and  maps  and  charts.  ’Whereas  General  Weaver's  ten-week  pro, gram  had 
called  for  188  hours  of  basic  military  indoctrination  (including  8  hours  of 
processing),  the  new  plan  provided  for  only  1*5  hours. 

Undoubtedly  this  shift  of  emphasis  from  the  military  to  the  academic 
reflected  the  announcement  by  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  on  15  January  191*2 
that  two  years  of  college  training  were  no  longer  a  prerequisite  for  enlist¬ 
ment  as  an  aviation  cadet;  candidates  would  be  admitted  to  the  Air  Corps  if 
able  to  pass  a  prescribed  qualifying  examination.  As  future  events  certainly 
proved,  the  bulk  of  the  men  taken  into  the  Air  Corps  after  19l*2  were  no  longer 
college  graduates — indeed,  most  of  them  were  just  out  of  high  school.  Once 


'  The  original  document  erroneously  cites  the  t> 
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the  "cream  of  the  crop"  had  been  taken,  the  academic  quality  of  trainees 
steadily  declined;  and  subsequent  changes  in  the  various  preflight  curri¬ 
cula  were  in  keeping  with  this  development. 

The  new  nine-week  program  was  timed  to  go  into  effect  with  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Santa  Ana  Pre flight  School.  However,  it  actually  vent  into 
effect  at  Maxwell  Field  and  Kelly  Field  on  2k  January  19^2 ,  even  though 
the  curriculum  had  not  yet  been  officially  completed.  Under  the  pilot 
program  it  was  intended  that  classes  would  enter  at  intervals  of  four-and- 
o no —half  weeks,  while  the  bombardiers  and  navigators  would  enter  preflight 
at  intervals  of  three  weeks.  This  arrangement  was  designed  to  facilitate 
the  flow  of  trainee s,^^  hut  also  to  maintain  for  both  pilots  and  aircrew 
an  upper  and  lower  class  system — a  policy  that  General  Weaver  had  consis¬ 
tently  advocated. 

The  new  program  "did  not  take  effect  until  the  last  classes  of  cadets 
scheduled  under  the  old  program  had  finished  preflight. "3°  When  it  did  go 
into  operation  there  was  much  confusion  at  first,  since  withdrawals  to  meet 
primary  quotas  prevented  many  cadets  from  receiving  the  full  period  of 
training.  Moreover,  the  academic  directors  of  the  various  schools  were  not 
always  certain  what  was  to  be  taught  in  particular  courses  and  were  often 
unable  to  secure  textbooks,  blackboards,  laboratory  equipment,  and  training 
aids.  These  conditions  forced  each  school  to  exercise  considerable  leeway 
in  interpreting  the  curriculum  directive,  and  to  adopt  various  expedients 
to  make  up  for  the  shortage  of  training  equipment.  "We  held  a  lot  of  meet¬ 
ings,"  reported  a  former  instructor  at  SAACC,  "worried  a  lot,  and  tried  to 
follow  directives  from  Eandolph.  We  had  quite  a  bit  of  latitude  because 
Grubbs"'*'  told  us  to  use  our  judgment  and  work  out  the  curriculum  the  best 

"Major  Stanly  D.  Grubbs,  Jr.,  00  SAACC  SECURITY  INFGRffiATlSN 
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way  possible. 11 

The  preflight  schools  not  only  varied  the  content  of  courses  but  in 
some  cases  modified  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  particular  subjects. 
"Santa  Ana,  for  example,  departed  from  the  official  program  by  giving  extra 
hours  to  the  subject  of  Air  Forces,  bringing  it  up  to  a  maximum  of  2l|  hours 
instead  of  the  allotted  10.  The  courses  in  maps  and  charts  was  also  in- 

■50 

creased  from  12  to  18  hours. With  the  various  preflight  schools  exer¬ 
cising  considerable  independence  in  the  operation  of  the  program,  standard¬ 
ization  was  virtually  impossible,  but  the  situation  improved  as  the  program 
progressed. 

Ttto  events  in  the  fall  of  1?1|2  called  special  attention  to  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  reexamining  the  preflight  program  to  determine  if  it  was  the 
most  efficient  one  possible t  one  nas  a  letter  written  by  the  Commanding 
Officer  at  Maxnell  Field,  Lt.  Col.  Louis  A.  Guenther,  to  SETC,  and  the 
other  was  the  result  of  a  visit  by  tvro  Maxwell  Field  officers  to  tbe  Eighth 
Air  Force  in  England.  On  26  September  19^2  Colonel  Guenther  addressed  a 


letter  to  the  commanding  general  of  the  SETC  in  which  he  asked  that  serious 
consideration  be  given  to  the  following  suggestions 

1)  It  might  be  argued  that  thirty  (30)  minutes  spent  on  Aircraft 
Identification  after  one  has  become  an  officer  and  ready  to  go 
into  active  operations  against  the  enemy  would  be  of  more  value 
than  eight  (8)  hours  spent  in  the  Preflight  School. 

2)  It  is  understood  that  Code  is  not  given  in  primary  schools  at 
this  time .  The  question  is  raised  whether  or  not  it  might  not 
be  better  to  give  Isas  Code  in  Pre flight  and  more  in  Primary. 

3)  A  scientific  and  objective  investigation  might  disclose  that 
the  twenty  (20)  hours  course  in  Fnysics  may  not  be  of  as  much 
practical  value  to  pilots  as  has  been  supposed. 

U)  Likewise  the  practical  application  of  the  course  in  mathematics 
might  be  questioned. 


$) 


Every  other  academic  course  might  be  subjected  to  the  same 


careful  scrutiny. 
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The  points  raised  by  Colonel  Guenther  were  subsequently  studied  bu, 

no  immediate  action  was  taken.  Instead,  when  the  preflight  program  was 
reformed  early  in  19b3  it  was  decided  to  incorporate  the  suggestions  brought 
back  by  It.  P.  P.  Dawson  and  Lt.  D.  S.  jSUett,  the  two  officers  who  had 
visited  the  Eighth  Air  Force  in  England.  These  men  returned  with  consider- 
able  enthusiasm  for  more  book  learning  in  the  preflight  schools j  and,  in 
direct  opposition  to  Colonel  Guenther,  they  advocated  more  emphasis  upon 
code,  physics,  identification,  and  maps  and  charts,  Despite  doubts  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  the  older  officers  in  the  AAF,  the  new  standardised  preflight 
program  that  ultimately  evolved-dated  21  April  19h3~was  he  avily  weighted  in 
favor  of  academic  subjects.  It  provided  for  the  following  courses  and  Hours s# 
Courses 


Hours 


I.  Basic  Military  and  Officer  Training 

(a)  Close  Order  drill 

(b )  Ceremonies 

(c)  Inspections 

(d)  Customs  and  courtesies  of  military 
service 

(e)  Honor  indoctrination 

(f)  Interior  guard 

(g)  Chemical  warfare 

(h)  'Tar  Department  publications 

(i)  Ground  Forces 

( 1)  Safeguarding  military  information 

(k)  Thompson  sub-machine  gun,  .4-5  cal. 

(l)  Hifle,  .22  cal, 

(m)  Pistol,  ,h$ 

(n)  Browning  machine  gun,  .3C  cal. 

IX.  Ground  Phase  of  Flight  Training 


no 


9 


U 

1 

U 

8 

3 

5 

2 
h 
h 
h 
8 


1U0 


18 


(a)  Identification  and  tactical  functions 

of  aircraft 

(b)  Identification  and  tactical  functions  of 

Naval  vessels  ^ 

(c)  Code 

(d)  Physics  ft 

(e)  Mathematics 

(f)  Maps,  charts,  and  aerial  photos  lo 
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III.  Medical  Training  ucjn 

(a)  Oxygen  indoctrination  and  class¬ 
ification" 

(b)  Medical  aid 

I?.  Physical  Training 


1  day  plus 
'  1  ,ru-  10  hours 


1  day 
10  hrs. 


1  hr.  per  day 
6  days  a  week 


In  addition  to  placing  more  emphasis  upon  recognition,  physics,  mathematics, 
and  code,  the  new  nine-weak  program  added  gunnery  practice,  oxygen  indoctrination, 
and  first  aid.  The  course  in  gunnery  practice  had  been  suggested  by  Colonel 
Guenther  as  early  as  26  September  19 4?. 36  The  oxygen  indoctrination  and  class¬ 
ification  course  was  incorporated  into  the  preflxght  curriculum  at  this  time 
because  it  was  no  longer  being  given  at  the  basic  training  centers,  where  the 
cadets  first  entered  training.  After  the  opening  of  the  college  training  pro¬ 
gram  in  -'larch  1943,  trainees  merely  took  a  modified  physical  and  educational 
examination  at  the  basic  training  centers  before  proceeding  to  college.  However, 
there  was  strong  opposition  from  various  AAF  officials  to  putting  the  oxygen 
indoctrination  and  classification  course  in  the  preflight  program;  the  Technical 
Training  Command  pointed  out  that  many  trainees,  approximately  10  par  cent, 

37 

would  be  disqualified  at  the  time  they  received  their  oxygen  indoctrination, 
and  that  by  this  time  they  would  already  have  been  given  several  months  of  ex-  ^ 
pensive  training  at  the  colleges.  Despite  TTC's  recommendation  that  the  quali-Cp 
fication  be  given  before  the  cadets  entered  preflight  school,  the  oxygen  in-  ^ 
doctrination  and  classification  course  remained  in  the  preflight  curriculum  jpl 
until  the  college  training  program  was  abolished  in  1944.  '^1 

bum 

One  other  aspect  of  the  curriculum  of  21  April  1943  should  be  mentioned! 

Hz 

it  practically  duplicated  courses  in  physics  and  mathematics  that  ware  current 3^^ 
being  offered  in  the  college  training  program.  Mr.  H.  B.  Edgar,  former  director^ 
of  supervision  of  teaching  and  modification  of  courses  at  the  Maxwell  Air  Force  CO 
Base  Eraflight  School,  felt  that  the  duplication  of  work  in  physics  and  mathematics 

3-Oxygen  indoctrination  and  classification  training  was  dons  by  placing  the 
trainees  in  pressure  chambers  to  simulate  loss  of  oxygen  in  high  altitudes. 
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created  a  serious  problem.  The  follov/ing  quotation,  taken  from  a  summary  of 
an  interview  with.  Mr.  Edgar  in  October  19ii3  by  an  AFTRG  historical  officer, 
explains  the  reason  for  his  point  of  viewt-^ 

Mr.  Edgar  feels  very  strongly  that  the  Army  would  have  done  better 
if  they  had  left  the  development  of  certain  courses  such  as  mathematics 
and  physics  to  qualified  teachers,  following  the  general  course  outlines 
laid  down  by  the  Army,  Mr.  Edgar's  belief  that  the  Fort  V/orth  directives 
on  mathematics  and  physics  for  instance  is  /sic 7  too  immature  for  the 
caliber  o£  men  being  received  in  19U3  since  many  of  them  have  had  college 
training.’"'  It  was  Mr.  Edgar's  feeling  that  the  preflight  course  in 
mathematics  should  be  changed  to  a  course  in  navigation,  the  preflight 
course  in  physics  to  meteorology.  He  gave  as  his  reason  for  this  the 
fact  that  the  boys  came  to  him  and  say,  'we  have  just  had  U  months  of 
this  (meaning  Math  and  Physics)  and  we  are  bored  to  death.' 

Objection  to  the  nine-week  program  was  raised  by  other  officials  of  the 
Training  Command.  At  a  conference,  held  on  22-23  July  19h3  at  Fort  Worth,  to 
discuss  the  amalgamation  of  various  training  programs,  Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  J. 
Hanley  offered  the  opinion  that  many  of  the  subjects  in  the  preflight  program 
wer i  unnecessary:  "I  have  checked  over  the  ground  school  courses  at  South¬ 
east,"  he  stated,  "and  I  found  many  subjects  which  I  feel  were  carried  over 
from  old  days  of  training ,  and  I  am  not  convinced  that  all  of  these  subjects 
are  necessary  to  turn  out  a  flying  cadet.  I  believe  they  might  have  been  put 
in  to  fill  up  time. "39  Even  before  the  July  conference  on  29  May  19i|3,  MF 
headquarters  had  suggested  to  the  commanding  generals  of  the  various  training 

commands  that  the  preflight  schools  might  be  absorbed  by  the  college  training 

iiO 

program  for  somewhat  the  same  reasons  later  given  by  General  Hanley. 

On  9  October  19U3  the  commandant  of  the  Santa  Ana  Preflight  School  ad¬ 


dressed  a  letter  to  the  commanding  general  of  the  17FTC  requesting  a  thorough 
revision  of  the  academic  courses  in  the  preflight  curriculum.^1  Nevertheless, 
no  major  change  was  made  in  the  nine-week  program  until  the  adoption  of  the 
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and  the  issuance  of  a  completely  new  pre flight  course  of  study  on  23  May  19' lU. 

By  this  time 3  more  than  enough  pilots  were  being  produced  and  “quality  instead 

ii2 

of  quantity  could  now  become  the  prime  training  consideration. 

Bombardier  and  Ha-fig  at  or  Preflight  Curriculum 
Before  191*1  the  problem  of  training  non-pilot  commissioned  air  crewmen  had 
been  largely  left  to  the  tactieal  units,  which  did  not  provide  a  separate  and 
distinct  program  for  them.  As  early  as  26  September  19h0  there  had  been  some 
consideration  of  their  particular  training  needs,  but  little  was  done  for  the 
time  being.  V/hen  it  appeared  that  “replacement  training  centers’1  would  be  es¬ 
tablished,  it  was  proposed  that  the  centers  might  give  instruction  to  bombardiers 
and  navigators  as  well  as  to  pilots.  Specifically,  it  was  recommended  that  non¬ 
pilot  commissioned  crewman  he  given  five  weeks  of  instruction  in  combat  crew 

duties,  after  which  they  would  be  given  another  five-week  course  in  gunnery 

k3 

school  before  going  on  to  specialized  bombardier  or  navigator  training. 

Bombardiers  and  navigators  received  the  same  preflight  instruction  as 
pilots  at  Maxwell  Field  until  the  separate  program  was  approved  by  Maj.  Gen, 
George  E.  Stratemeyer,  Chief  of  Staff The  new  bombardier-navigator  program 
called  for  80  hours  of  military  training  and  267  hours  of  academic  training, 
and  was  instituted  at  both  Maxwell  Field  and  Ellington  Field  during  the  early 
fall  of  19Ul.  Like  the  pilot  program  it  was  constantly  subjected  to  criticism 
and  recommendations  for  changes  until,  at  the  preflight  conference  at  Randolph 
Field  on  12  February  19U2,  another  standard  bombardier-navigator  curriculum  was 
drawn  up  and  adopted.  It  called  for  the  following  courses  and  hours  of  in- 


struetions 


Courses 


Hours 


115 


I.  Military  Training 

(a)  Infantry  drill  and  inspection  J4.8 
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(b)  Athletics 

(c)  Chemical  warfare 

(d)  Military  discipline  and  customs  and 
courtesies 

(o)  Safeguarding  military  information 
(f)  War  Department  publications 

II.  Academic  Training 


3 

2 

2 


239 


(a)  Maps  and  charts  ,  8 

(b)  Photography  6 

(c)  International  Morse  code  (aural  and  -visual)  It8 

(d)  Communication  procedure  10 

(e)  Naval  Forces,  and  ship  recognition  14 

(f)  Target  identification  10 

(g)  Ground  Forces  l5 

(h)  Air  Forces,  aerial  reconnaissance,  and 

aircraft  identification  20 

(x)  Cryptography  $ 

( j)  Flags  of  nations,  insignia  2 

(k)  Mathematics  34 

(l)  Physics  18 

(m)  Meteorology  „  34 

(n)  Practical  exercises  in  synthetic  training'’’  10 


Total  304 

As  in  the  case  of  the  pilot  training  program,  an  overwhelming  emphasis 
was  placed  on  academic  subjects.  The  two  programs  were,  in  fact,  similar  in 
many  ways,  except  for  greater  stress  placed  in  the  bombardier-navigator  program 
upon  Air  Forces,  Ground  Forces,  Naval  Forces,  mathematics,  and  communications. 
The  new  courses  in  photography,  target  identification,  meteorology,  and  syn¬ 
thetic  training  were  not  offered  in  the  pilot  curriculum  at  all. 

On  30  September  1942  the  Flying  Training  Command  issued  still  another  pro- 

1,6 

gram,  this  time  placing  even  more  emphasis  upon  the  academic . 


’"'Synthetic  training  was  training  by  the  use  of  training  aids  or  synthetic 
devices  under  simulated  conditions,  for  example,  pressure  chamber  and  Link 
trainer. 
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1. 

11. 

hi. 


Courses 

Athletics 

Military 


BESTSICTEB 


(a)  Drill  and  inspection 

(b)  Sex  morality  and  hygiene 

(c)  Articles  of  ITar 


70 

1 

1 


Academic 


Hours 

60 

72 


288 


(a)  Chemical  warfare  20 

(b)  Discipline3  customs  and  courtesies  3 

(e)  Safeguarding  military  information  1 

(d)  War  Department  publications  2 

(e)  Squadron  administration  3 

(f)  First  aid  13 

(g)  Maps,  charts,  and  target  identification  18 

(h)  Code  48 

(i)  Communication  procedure  9 

(d)  Cryptography  5 

(k)  K aval  Forces  and  naval  identification  '1$ 

(l)  Air  Forces  and  aircraft  identification  25 

(m)  Air  Forces  nomenclature  2 

(n)  Ground  Forces  10 

(0)  Mathematics  36 

(p)  Physics  35 

(q)  Meteorology  34 

(r)  Synthetic  training  9 


Total 


420 


This  increased  the  total  hours  of  academic  courses  from  239  to  288,  the 


additional  hours  being  mainly  in  chemical  warf are ,  physics,  and  first  aid. 

The  program,  representing  the  high-water  mark  of  distinction  between  the  pilot 
and  bombardier-navigator  praflight  curricula,  went  into  effect  with  classes 
43-6  (navigator)  and  43-5  (bombardier)  on  31  October  1942,  and  continued  until 
the  establishment  of  the  preflight  program  of  21  April  1943,  when  all  preflight 
instruction  was  again  made  the  same  ^ 

The  College  Curriculum 

The  setting  up  of  the  college  training  program  and  its  operation  from  1 
March  1943  to  the  spring  of  1944  have  been  discussed  in  the  second  chapter. 

if 

to 
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This  program  was  intended  to  supplement  the  preflight  school  program — not  to 
replace  it.  In  a  sense  it  tras  a  pre -preflight  curriculum  which  was  designed  to 
absorb  the  backlog  of  Air  Corps  recruits  as  Trail  as  to  strengthen  those  students 
■who  qualified  physically  and  psychologically,  but  were  weak  academically.^® 

The  first  program  of  study  for  college  training  was  published  by  FTC  head¬ 
quarters  on  20  January  19U3.^  It  was  hastily  prepared  and  later  severely 
criticized,  but,  considering  the  brief  time  allowed  for  preparing  it,  it  was 
certainly  as  good  a  curriculum  as  one  could  expect.  The  program  provided  for 
21  weeks  of  instruction  which  ostensibly  would  prepare  aircrew  students  aca¬ 
demically,  militarily,  and  physically  for  future  intensive  training  in  the  AAF 
schools.  The  academic  phase  of  the  curriculum  included  a  total  of  1|20  hours 
divided  into  five  fields: 


a.  Mathematics 

b.  Physics 

c.  Current  history 
d»  Geography 

e .  English 


60  hrs. 
180  « 
60  11 
60  ii 
60  « 


Total  U20  " 

The  colleges  were  instructed  to  place  minimum  emphasis  on  theory  in  the 
mathematics  and  physics  courses,  which  were  introduced  into  the  curriculum, 
for  the  obvious  purpose  of  broadening  the  student's  background  for  posi-pre— 
flight  ground  school  navigation  courses.  In  addition  to  the  academic  courses, 
the  program  contained  280  hours  of  basic  military  indoctrination,  including 
120  hours  of  physical  training.  Also,  each  student  was  to  receive  ten  hours  of 
flight  instruction,  which  would  be  given  during  his  fifth  month  in  school* 

On  11  February  the  proposed  curriculum  was  altered  so  as  to  include 
III;  more  hours  of  academic  subjects.  Mathematics  was  increased  from  60  to  80 
hours  and  a  2l;-hour  course  in  Civil  Air  Regulations  was  added. 5°  Doubtless 
one  reason  for  increasing  the  hours  devoted  to  mathematics  had  been  provided  a 
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short  time  before  at  the  Nashville  classification  center  by  the  test  scores 
made  by  1,130  aviation  cadets  on  the  Aviation  Educational  Examination.  Ap¬ 
proximately  70  per  cent  of  the  students  taking  the  examination  scored  below  the 
proficiency  standards  established  for  mathematics  and  physics.^1 

The  revisions  in  the  original  curriculum  were  incorporated  in  a  detailed 
course  of  study  issued  on  2k  February  19^3  by  FTC  headquarters  and  sent  to  the 
colleges  a  few  days  later. This  outline  of  courses  included  a  breakdown  of 
the  various  subjects  and  also  a  recommended  master  schedule,  as  shown  in  Chart 
I  on  the  following  page.  The  latter  was  merely  "presented  as  a  guide  and  in¬ 
tended  only  for  use  of  those  actually  scheduling  courses  and  classrooms  and 
laboratory  spacer"  It  was  based  upon  "maximum  efficiency  use  of  instructional 
personnel  and  coliege  facilities."^  The  instructions  accompanying  the  program 
of  studies  cleared  up  a  major  problem — assigning  students  to  classes— by  speci- 
fying  that  students  were  to  be  assigned  to  one  of  the  following  five  course 
combinations : 


a.  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Physics  Laboratory 

b.  Mathematics,  Geography,  History,  and  English 

c.  Physics,  English,  and  Fhysics  Laboratory 

d.  Physics,  History,  and  Physics  Laboratory 

e.  Physics,  Geography,  and  Physics  Laboratory 

The  instructions  also  explained  that  students  who  were  deficient  in  more 


than  one  combination  of  courses  would  be  assigned  a  schedule  according  to  the 
following  order  of  priority!  first,  mathematics  ;  second,  physics ;  third,  geog¬ 
raphy;  fourth,  history;  and  fifth,  English,  where  possible,  students  would  be 
assigned  a  maximum  of  60  hours  of  electives  to  apply  towards  a  bachelor's  degree. 
The  academic  phase  of  the  curriculum  was  based  upon  a  five-day  week,  but  military 
training,  physical  education,  and  flight  training  were  to  operate  on  a  six— day 
week.  Tito  hours  of  scheduled  study  per  day  were  required,  with  at  least  one 


hour  devoted  to  supervised  study, 


Instructions  were  explicit  regarding, elimination 


nr/M 
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of  students  because  of  academxc  failure t  there  would  be  no  elimination  for 
this  reason;  however,  grades  made  on  various  college  subjects  would  become  a 
part  of  each  student’s  military  record. 

Each  academic  course  in  the  college  curriculum  was  supposed  to  make  con¬ 
tent  as  practical  as  possible.  The  80  hours  of  mathematics  were  divided  as 

* 

follows s  arithmetic  (lE),  algebra  (20),  plane  and  solid  geometry  (18),  and 
trigonometry  and  logarithms  (28),  The  180  hours  devoted  to  physics  Tiers  separ¬ 
ated  into  60  hours  of  lecture  and  120  hours  of  laboratory  work.  Lectures  were 

A 

to  include  such  subjects  as  mechanics  (2 h),  heat  (10),  electricity  and  magne¬ 
tism  (18),  and  light  (8);  the  laboratory  periods  were  set  aside  for  experiments, 
problems,  and  drill,  and  outside  problems  were  "highly  recommended,” 

The  60  hours  allowed  to  history  were  intended  to  give  the  trainee  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  world  events  in  which  he  was  a  participant.  The  following 
topics  were  suggested  as  guides:  the  emergence  of  the  national  state  (J?  hours), 
the  industrial  revolution  and  the  rise  of  the  middle  class  (6  hours),  the 
struggle  for  democracy  (lj?  hours),  the  threat  to  democracy  (21  hours),  the 
issues  of  the  Second  ITorld  ITar  (6  hours),  and  the  program  of  international  re¬ 
construction  (3  hours).  Geography  included  1$  hours  for  the  study  of  climate 
and  weather,  physiography,  industries,  trade,  and  transportation.  The  English 
course  (60  hours)  was  intended  to  develop  skills  in  writing  and  speaking  and 
in  reading  comprehension.  These  skills  ware  to  be  achieved  principally  by  "prac¬ 
tice  and  drill," 

In  addition  to  the  above  subjects,  the  instructions  covered  two  other 
courses  which  seem  to  have  been  related  to  both  the  academic  and  the  non-aca¬ 
demic  phase  of  training.  The  first  was  a  20-hour  course  in  first  aid  (medical 
aid),  and  the  second  a  2ii-hour  course  in  Civil  Air  Regulations.  The  topics 
prescribed  for  first  aid  were  correlated  with  The  American  Red  Cross  First  Aid 
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Book,  and  the  Civil  Air  Regulation  course  was  based  upon  the  CAA  Bulletin  No. 
22,  Digest  of  Civil  Air  Regulations. 

The  college  program  that  was  put  into  operation  on  1  March  I9U3  also 
called  for  290  hours  of  Basic  Military  Indoctrination.  The  various  courses 
and  textbooks  listed  in  the  curriculum  outline  were  as  follows: 


Courses 

Hours 

Text 

a. 

Infantry  drill 

8U 

FA  22-$ 

b. 

Ceremonies  and  inspections 

ho 

Yd  22-$ 

c  * 

Fnysical  Training 

120 

m  21-20 

d. 

Hygiene  and  sanitation 

10 

HI  21-10 

e. 

Customs  and  courtesies  of  the 
service 

10 

HI  21-£0 

f. 

Interior  guard 

6 

Fe!  26-$ 

S* 

Medical  aid 

20 

Total 

290* 

A  breakdown  of  the  individual  basic  military  courses  was  furnished  in  the 
curriculum,  outline,  along  with  one  for  the  ten -hour  course  in  dual  flight  train¬ 
ing,  A  course  in  navigational  aids  was  also  recommended  as  "highly  desirable" 
as  an  elective  where  facilities  permitted.  The  objective  listed  for  the  navi¬ 
gation  course  was  "to  give  a  thorough  familiarity  with  those  parts  of  astronomy 
useful  in  navigation."  In  view  of  the  importance  of  navigation  to  future  train¬ 
ing,  it  would  seem  that  the  latter  course  should  have  been  "required"  of  all 
students.  However,  AAR  headquarters  probably  took  into  consideration  that  at 
that  time  there  were  in  the  colleges  very  few  instructors  qualified  to  teach 
this  subject  matter. 

The  colleges  were  to  provide  the  teaching  staff  for  all  subjects  in  the 
curriculum  except  (l)  military  customs  and  courtesies,  (2)  hygiene  and  sanita¬ 
tion,  and  (3)  interior  guard;  these  -would  be  given  by  the  military  detachment 
personnel.  College  R.  0.  T.  C.  detachments  were  charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  infantry  drill,  ceremonies,  and  inspections.  The  college  authorities  were 


vi-Plight  Table  "E"  (revised  11  Feb.  19h3)  srronemsly(  the  280. 
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■urged  to  bring  in  qualified  specialists  for  certain  other  courses,  for  example, 
first  aid  and  Civil  Air  legulations,  and  to  use  training  films,  whenever  ap¬ 


plicable  . 

It  was  pointed  out  in  Chapter  II  that  there  was  considerable  confusion  in 
the  college  training  program  at  first  because  college  officials  did  not  know 


exactly  what  was  expected  of  them.  In  order  to  eliminate  as  much  confusion  as 
possible,  ETC  headquarters  on  20  April  decided  to  allow  the  institutions  vir¬ 
tually  a  free  hand  in  working  out  the  solutions  to  their  teaching  problems 
(a  practice  especially  encouraged  by  the  SiCIC) ,^L  Standardisation  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  among  the  various  l£3  colleges  therefore  proved  practically  impossible, 
but  within  a  few  months  the  SEJC  and  the  GOTO  did  manage  to  achieve  a  fair  degree 
of  uniformity  among  the  schools  in  their  respective  regions. ^ 

Although  FTC  headquarters  realized  from  the  very  beginning  that  the  college 
curriculum  would  need  a  more  careful  revision  as  the  program  progressed,  no 
specific  steps  were  taken  until  25>  November  19h3*  The  reasons  for  the  long  delay 
have  already  been  enumerated:  (1)  during  the  first  few  months  many  students  were 
withdrawn  and  sent  to  the  classification  centers  before  their  training  period 
had  expired,  which  made  the  results  of  the  program  hard  to  evaluate j  (2)  the 
colleges  were  permitted,  even  encouraged,  to  work  out  their  own  adjustments; 
and  (3)  the  academic  subjects  were  considered  secondary  to  military  and  physical 
training. 


Perhaps  the  college  program  would  never  have  been  revised  at  all  had  it 
not  been  for  the  testing  program  conducted  in  the  iTCTC  in  August  19U3.^  This 
experiment  showed  conclusively  that  students  were  not  retaining  the  content  of 
the  college  mathematics  and  physics  courses  for  a  very  long  period.  The  T/CTC 
headquarters  took  the  problem  seriously,  and  Insisted  upon  certain  fundamental 


changes  that  would  strengthen  the  mathematics  and  physics  cour^e^^^onsequently, 
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on  2^  November  19k3  FTC  headquarters  sont  a  revised  master  schedule  (Chart  IX), 
along  with  a  new  training  directive,  to  all  college  training  detachments.  The 
directive  stated  that  the  college  program  would  hs  extended  to  22  wee  las  and  that 
the  180  hours  devoted  to  physics  would  he  divided  as  follows  t  lecture  (60) , 
laboratory  (60),  demonstrations  (20),  and  problem  drill  (1*0).  Another  important 
change  was  that  the  80  hours  previously  set  aside  for  scheduled  supervised  study 
would  now  be  utilised  for  "remedial  instruction11  as  a  further  opportunity  to 
emphasize  drill  work  in  courses  where  students  were  most  deficient. 

Still  another  important  change  in  the  new  curriculum  was  the  removal  of  the 
previous  regulation  allowing  students  to  take  elective  courses  outside  the  regu¬ 
lar,  prescribed  academic  fields.  The  matter  of  scheduling  electives  had  caused 
the  college  officials  no  end  of  trouble  and  confusion,  and  they  doubtless  wel¬ 
comed  the  following  orders*  "All  aviation  students  will  he  required  to  take  all 
academic  courses.  T/herever  practicable,  however,  aviation  students  will  be 
taught  advanced  physics  and  mathematics  in  accordance  with  the  judgment  of  the 
department  heads  in  the  various  colleges."^ 

Finally,  the  policy  of  not  eliminating  students  because  of  academic  failure 
was  abolished.  Previously  there  had  been  practically  no  eliminations  except  for 
physical  and  psychological  reasons.  ..0  the  following  table  indicates,  the  average 

attrition  rate  for  all  colleges  prior  to  21*.  September  19i*3  was  less  than  1  per 

,  60 
cent* 


SFTG 

Eeceived  in  college  33y7$7 

Total  elimination  382 

Percentage  eliminated  .69 


CFTC 

1*12 

.76 


VJFTG 
1*2,  $73 
1*1*7 
1.05 


The  new  directive  made  it  clear  that  trainees  whose  records  indicated  inability 
to  complete  the  course  of  study  as  outlined  would  be  eliminated  from  the  air¬ 
crew  program.  This  measure  more  than  any  other  factor  should  have  impressed 
upon  the  student  the  importance  of  the  academic  courses  to  future  AAF  training. 
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However,  the  process  of  liquidating  the  college  program  began  approximately  ore 
month  later,  and  the  new  curriculum  and  regulations  never  had  a  fair  trial. 

The  New  Ten-leek  Ere flight  Program 


The  nine-week  preflight  revised  curriculum  that  was  established  on  21  April 
19b 3*“’  lasted  for  more  than  a  year  without  major  official  changes  by  the  FTC  head¬ 
quarters,  There  was  a  good  deal  of  criticism  of  the  program,  but  most  of  the 
complaints  centered  upon  the  relationship  between  the  preflight  course  and  the 
college  training  program  that  ran  concurrently  with  it.  There  was  some  dupli¬ 
cation  of  effort  in  the  two  programs,  particularly  in  physics  and  mathematics j 
but  since  many  trainees  did  not  go  through  college  training,  FTC  officials  were 
reluctant  to  alter  the  existing  preflight  curriculum. 

In  the  spring  of  191th.  the  Air  Forces  began  to  liquidate  the  college  training 
program.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  need  for  producing  pilots,  bombardiers,  and 
navigators  declined  rapidly,  it  became  increasingly  obvious  that  preflight  train¬ 
ing  would  be  reorganized.  One  of  the  first  steps  in  the  reorganization  movement, 
that  eventually  resulted  in  the  consolidation  of  all  preflight  training  at  San 
Antonio  late  in  19bb,  was  the  drawing  up  of  a  new  curriculum.  The  new  official 
course  of  study  appeared  on  23  May  19bb* 


Courses 

I .  Academic  Training 

(a)  Aural  and  visual  code  b8 

(b)  Aircraft  recognition  30 

(c)  Applied  aero  mathematics  28 

(d)  Haps,  charts,  and  aerial  photos  2b 

(e)  Applied  aero  physics  20 

(f )  Naval  vessel  recognition  12 

(g)  Aircraft  and  principles  of 

flight  12 

II.  Military  Training 

III.  Physical  Training 


Hours 


IT.  Medical  Training 


wFTC  Memo  50-1-1. 
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V.  Altitude  Training 
VI.  Army  Orientation 
VII.  Medical  Processing  and  Assignment 


9 

10 

1-|  days 


The  new  program  was  of  ten  weeks'  duration  and  was  designed  for  all  stu¬ 
dents  at  preflight  schools,  whether  pilots,  navigators,  or  bombardiers.  Two 
reasons  may  be  offered  for  adding  an  additional  week  to  the  old  preflight  cur¬ 
riculum;  1)  trainees  would  no  longer  attend  college  prior  to  entrance  into 
preflight;  2)  the  course  in  aircraft  and  principles  of  flight  now  had  to  be 
taught  in  preflight — it  had  formerly  bean  taught  at  primary — in  order  "to  ease 
the  ground  school  burden\t  the  flying  schools."^2 

As  compensation  for  the  abolished  college  training  program  the  addition  of 
only  one  week  to  the  new  pref light  program  seems  a  feeble  effort  indeed.  However, 
on  27  December  19i;3  the  stsnine  scores  for  bombardier,  navigator,  and  pilot 
training  were  raised  from  5-7-5  respectively  to  6-7-6  respectively. 63  This 
meant  that  a  higher  quality  of  trainees  would  be  selected  for  aircrew  training 
in  the  future  arjd  that  they  should  be  better  able  to  survive  the  preflight  phase 
without  prior  college  training. 


A  comparison  of  the  ten-week  program  of  23  Hay  ljlil;  with  the  nine-week 
program  of  21  April  19ii3  reveals  some  changes  in  the  distribution  of  hours 
allotted  to  certain  academic  subjects;  for  example:  maps,  charts,  and  aerial 


CD 


*  wl 

photos  was  increased  from  18  to  Zh  hours;  and  aircraft  identification  increased  t~ 

o  55 

from  13  to  30  hours.  These  changes  ware  designed  to  make  the  pre flight  program 
applicable  to  future  training  programs  and  operational  experience .  llith  minor  £p 
alterations,  the  ten-week  preflight  program  remained  standard  until  the  end  of 
the  war . ^ 

Pre flight  Academic  Subjects 

The  emphasis  upon  various  academic  courses  in  preflight  schools  changed 

-..-The  flying  schools  at  this  time  were  receiving  large  numbers  of  foreign  students, 
as  well  as  a  tremendous  output  of  preflight  students  from  the  large  I9U3  classes. 
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from  tarns  to  time  during  the  early  months  of  the  war.  The  changes  were  inspired 
by  various  factorst  the  lack  of  experience  on  the  part  of  the  Training  Command 
in  training  large  numbers  of  cadets;  the  lack  of  clear-cut  concepts  of  preflight ; 
the  everchanging  global  war  picture;  new  developments  in  aircraft  and  equipment; 
new  developments  in  teaching  techniques  and  training  aids;  the  establishment  of 
separate  classification  centers;  the  inauguration  of  the  college  training  pro¬ 
gram;  and  the  abolition  of  the  college  training  program. 

Considerable  autonomy  was  given  individual  departments  in  various  preflight 
schools  in  organizing  their  courses.  Field  manuals  or  teaching  manuals  were 
provided*  but  for  the  most  part  the  various  course  outlines  of  instruction  were 
developed  under  the  guidance  of  the  individual  department  heads.  The  lecture 
or  problem  method  was  the  typical  technique  of  teaching;  demonstrations  were 
used  extensively  when  practicable;  classes  were  eventually  standardized  to  $0 
minutes  duration*  followed  by  an  intermission  of  10  minutes;  and  training  films 
and  slides  were  used  to  supplement  the  lectures  and  demonstrations  whenever  they 
were  available  and  applicable. 

A  brief  description  of  and  comment  on  each  preflight  subject  taught  at 
the  various  preflight  schools  from  23  Hay  19lj.li  until  near  the  end  of  the  war 
follows:^ 

Aural  and  Visual  Code.  Code  instruction  consumed  more  time  than  any  other 
academic  subject*  a  total  of  li8  hours  being  devoted  to  it.  It  was  also  generally- 
considered  to  be  the  most  difficult  and  monotonous  course  offered,  and  the  easiest 
to  forget.  Code  classes  were  generally  large,  equipment  was  scarce*  and  the  rate 
of  failures  very  high.  The  general  principle  of  teaching  was  thorough*  constant 
repetition. 

At  first  a  minimum  proficiency  of  eight  words  per  minute  aural  sending  and 
receiving  and  six  words  per  minute  for  visual  sending  and  receiving  was  established.^ 
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The  revised  preflight  curriculum  of  23  May  19UU  lowered  the  minimum  proficiency 
in  aural  code  to  6  w.  p.  m,  sending  and  receiving,  while  the  minimum  proficiency 
in  visual  code  was  lowered  to  5  w.p.m,  This  naturally  resulted  in  fewer  failures. 
As  time  went  on,  better  methods  of  teaching  evolved,  better  equipment  and  more 
competent  instructors  were  acquired,  and  code  ceased  to  ae  the  academic  hazard 
that  it  was  at  first  J3^  Even  so,  it  is  today  generally  agreed  by  various  of¬ 
ficials  in  the  Training  Analysis  and  Development  section  at  FTAF  headquarters 
that  cods  wag  highly  overemphasized  during  World  Aar  H.  Indeed,  Lt.  Col.  1.  D. 
DuMontier,  Director  of  TA&D,  goes  so  far  as  to  predict  that  ''the  time  will  come 
when  there  will  be  no  code  except  visual  code  taught  in  the  TJSAF  ...  all  a 
pilot  needs  to  know  now  is  to  recognize  a  dot  from  a  dash."00  A  more  detailed 
discussion  on  this  point  is  found  in  Chapter  Till,  which  relates  to  the  present 
twelve-week  preflight  curriculum. 

Aircraft  Recognition.  Recognition  was  not  offered  in  the  early  preflight 
curriculum,  but  by  19L|.2  it  began  to  assume  some  importance.  The  early  courses 
were  very  ambitious  in  scope:  generally  instructors  tried  to  acquaint  the  stu¬ 
dents  with  approximately  80  planes  for  identification  purposes.  However,  only 
eight  hours  were  devoted  to  recognition  methods  and  study  of  foreign  planes, 
with  another  10  hours  to  the  organization,  employment,  and  tactics  of  the  AAF, 
which  were  thought  to  h^ve  some  relationship  to  recognition. 

As  the  war  progressed,  reports  from  combat  theaters  continued  to  emphasize 
the  need  for  better  instruction  in  identification,  and  late  in  19^2  this  point 
was  drastically  demonstrated  when  the  first  flight  of  B-2$'s  went  over  France. 
They  were  escorted  by  Eritish  and  American  planes,  and  when  enemy  planes  cams 
in,  the  crews  became  confused  and  shot  down  some  of  their  own  escort.  Moreover, 
their  hesitation  in  distinguishing  between  friend  and  foe  allowed  enemy  planes 
to  take  a  heavy  toll.^  The  preflight  curriculum  program  of  21  April  19ii3  gave 
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the  subject  of  aircraft  recognition  more  prominence,  and  in  July  19a3  the  Train¬ 
ing  Gomraand  ordered  it  increased  to  30  hours , ^  The  latter  hours  were  retained 
in  the  new  curriculum  of  23  May  1?UU. 

The  method  of  teaching  recognition  changed  many  times  during  the  early 
years  of  the  war.  At  first  instructors  usually  followed  the  lecture  method, 
supplemented  by  motion  pictures,  charts,  handmade  models,  pictures,  and  sil¬ 
houettes.  This  method  was  modelled  after  the  English  17EFT""  system  and  was 
generally  unsatisfactory.  In  191*3,  the  Henshaw  system  was  substituted  for  it. 

The  Henshaw  system  was  devised  by  a  professor  of  psychology  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
71 

varsity,  and  is  commonly  called  the  "flash  system,"  since  it  was  taught  by- 

means  of  a  projector  that  flashed  slides  on  a  screen.  “Late  in  19h2  selected 

instructors  were  sent  to  .  .  .  study  the  Henshaw  system,"^  and  early  in  19l*3 

it  was  put  into  actual  practice  in  the  vJGTCj  later  that  year  it  was  adopted  in 

73 

all  other  preflight  schools. 

The  Henshaw  system  first  exposed  the  student  for  a  full  second  to  an  image 
of  a  plane  on  the  screen,  and  then  progressed  until  he  was  able  to  recognise 
the  image  after  an  exposure  of  l/50  of  a  second^  (though  the  proficiency  rate 
demanded  bv  the  new  curriculum  was  only  1/10  of  a  second) .  The  new  preflight 
curriculum  called  for  the  presentation  of  J+0  aircraft  on  "'List  A'  (T.  C.  Memo¬ 
randum  IT 0 .  50-26-3)  through  the  use  of  basic  SAD'^slide  sets,"  and  the  cadets 
were  required  to  master  a  knowledge  of  enemy  wing  span  within  a  tolerance  of  plus 
or  minus  one  foot.  They  were  especially  impressed  with  the  importance  of  learn¬ 
ing  Eritish  and  American  planes  in  order  to  know  thoroughly  what  not  to  shoot  down. 
The  Henshaw  system  by  no  means-  rendered  obsolete  all  other  systems  of  teaching 


■^Officially,  "these  letters  represented  the  words,  ’wings,  engine,  fuselage,  tail  1 
but  the  cadets  had  other  interpretations  for  them*11  (Harold  R.  Hinton  Air  Vic- 

•fcory,  p.  21*0) .  - 

-"-^Training  Aids  Department. 
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recognition.  Indeed,  It.  Col.  DuMontier  recently  observed  that  in  his  personal 


opinion  it  "was  not  all  it  was  cracked  up  to  be. 


11 7$ 


The  FTC  headquarters  doubt¬ 


less  did  not  think  so  either,  for  it  stipulated  in  the  training  directive  of  23 
May  19LU  that  in  teaching  recognition  instructors  should  use  “every  approved 
method  and  device  which  will  tend  to  make  training  interesting  and  successful.’1 
Besides  the  Henshaw  system,  these  approved  methods  included  the  employment  of 
shadowgraphs,  models,  posters,  and  training  films. 

Applied  Aero  Mathematics .  The  course  in  mathematics  was  one  of  the  most 
stable  of  all  academic  subjects.  The  first  preflight  curriculum  provided  for 
20  hours  of  mathematics,  and  not  until  the  final  program  was  issued  (23  May  19I4I4 ) 
were  the  hours  increased  to  28.  There  were  two  principal  reasons  for  the  in¬ 
creases  one  was  that  many  students  completing  college  training  in  similar  sub¬ 
jects  over  an  even  longer  period  had  been  “obviously  deficient  in  fundamentals 
the  other  was  that  after  1  June  I9J4U  the  college  program  would  no  longer  be  in 
existence,  and  some  compensation  for  this  vras  essential  in  view  of  the  importance 
given  to  the  subject  and  the  difficulty  of  teaching  it  effectively. 

The  addition  of  eight  hours,  however,  merely  complicated  the  problem  of 
those  few  students  who  did  reach  the  preflight  schools  with  a  thorough  back¬ 
ground  in  the  fundamentals  of  mathematics.  To  remedy  this  situation,  the  new 
praflight  program  provided  that  entering  students  could  take  a  comprehensive 
substantiating  examination  in  the  subject  of  applied  aero  mathematics.  Those 
who  attained  a  satisfactory  grade  on  the  examination  were  excused  from  further 
instruction*  except  for  the  hours  devoted  to  the  E-6B  computer. 

The  words  “Applied  Aero”  were  prefixed  to  the  name  of  the  I9L.I4.  course  in 


-::-The  3-6B  computer  is  a  navigational  aid  which  works  on  the  principle  of  the 
slide  rule. 
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order  to  demonstrate  an  emphasis  on  more  practical  subject  matter.  (Early 
curricula  had  prescribed  chiefly  a  review  of  arithmetic,  ratio,  and  proportion, 
simple  algebra,  use  of  grafts,  angular  measurement,  vector  problems,  and  the 
use  of  scales.)  Six  hours  were  also  set  aside  for  explanation  of  and  drill  with 
the  E-6B  computer.  Instructors  were  urged  to  emphasize  practical  aviation 
problems  and  to  drill  the  students  until  they  mastered  the  fundamentals.  A 
reason  for  the  constant  insistence  upon  drill  is  aptly  illustrated  by  a  state¬ 
ment  mads  recently  by  Major  General  Disosway,  Commanding  General  at  FTAF  head¬ 
quarters:  !,The  most  common  mistakes  made  in  navigation  are  those  whereby  a 
man  adds  2  and  2  and  gets  five  instead  of  L — this  may  be  an  oversimplification, 
but  you  see  what  I  mean. 11  ^7 

Haps,  Charts ,  and  Aerial  Photos.  Maps,  charts,  and  aerial  photos  was  first 
introduced  into  the  preflight  curriculum  of  15  March  19L2  as  a  12  hour  course 
devoted  to  the  study  of  types  of  projections,  map  reading,  and  aerial  photo 
reading.  ¥/hen  the  same  preflight  curriculum  was  extended  to  all  navigators, 
bombardiers,  and  pilots  on  21  April  1?1|3,  the  course  in  maps,  charts,  and  aerial 
photos  assumed  more  importance  and  was  increased  to  18  hours.  Later,  this  was 
increased  to  2k  hours  in  the  curriculum,  and  the  scope  of  the  course  was 

enlarged  to  include  the  following: 

Fundamentals ,  interpretation  and  use  of  maps,  charts  and  aerial 
photos;  relief;  symbols,  measurements  of  distances  and  direction;  con¬ 
sideration  and  application  of  map  projections.  Aerial  photos:  types, 
arrangements ,  orientation,  scales,  interpretation  and  identification 
of  topographic  and  military  features;  objectives,  types,  and  detection 
of  camouflage. 

The  subject  of  maps  and  charts  was  especially  difficult  to  teach  at  first 
because  of  a  shortage  of  training  aids  and  experienced  instructors.  Eut  as 
time  went  on  the  course  became  more  functional;  training  films  and  practical 
exercises  eventually  made  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  whole  curri¬ 
culum.^®  Although  it  has  been  dropped  completely  from  the  preflight  program 
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currently  in  operation,  it  continues  to  be  a  very  important  aspect  of  flying 
training .  Tfcte  course  on  maps,  charts,  and  aerial  photos  is  now  taught  in  the 
primary  schools.  The  reasons  for  dropping  it  from  the  pre flight  program  are 
discussed  in  Chapter  VII. 

Applied  Aero  Physics.  The  evolution  of  the  course  in  physics  is  similar 
to  that  in  mathematics,  although  the  former  was  instituted  somewhat  later  (l5 
March  19I4.2).  Like  mathematics,  it  covered  a  period  of  20  hours  and  emphasized 
fundamentals.  Topics  suggested  for  study  in  the  first  physics  course  outline 
were  fundamental  laws  of  fluids  and  gases,  heat  and  temperature,  laws  of  motion, 
vector  forces,  units  of  measure,  and  work  and  energy. 

The  program  of  21  April  19^3  added  k  hours  of  physics.  As  has  been  in¬ 
dicated,  however,  many  preflight  officials  felt  that  too  much  attention  was 
being  given  to  this  subject,  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Maxwell  Preflight 
School  observing  as  early  as  26  September  19h2  that  it  11  may  not  be  of  as  much 
practical  value  to  pilots  as  first  supposed." Tftien  the  new  program  was  drawn 
up  on  23  May  19I4I4.,  the  course  in  physics  was  changed  to  "Applied  Aero  Physics" 
and  reduced  to  20  hours.  Provisions  were  also  made  for  entering  preflight 
students  to  take  a  proficiency  examination;  and  those  attaining  a  satisfactory 
grade  were  excused  from  further  instruction,  except  for  five  hours  devoted  to 
the  study  of  vectors,  stressing  the  wing  triangle.  However,  this  practice  was 
discontinued  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Academic  Instruction 
at  the  Fort  Worth  Preflight  conference  held  on  10-11  July  19'- 1 U • 

The  trend  in  teaching  physics  was  consistently  toward  greater  emphasis  upon 
those  aspects  of  it  which  related  to  flying  experience.  Some  of  the  fundamental 
topics  treated  in  the  regular  physics  course  after  23  May  19bU  were,  along  with 
the  five  hours  devoted  to  the  study  of  vectors,  units  of  measurements,  hydro¬ 
statics, accelerated  motion,  magnetism,  magnetic  compass,  and  gyroscopes  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  aircrew  training.  Colonel  DuMontier,  however,  feels  that  this  trend  did 
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I  think  that  there  was  a  tendency  to  overemphasize  it  even  at  the 
end  of  the  wartime  training  program.  Today  /I 9$^  we  are  integrating 
physics  -with  other  subjects — just  as  with  mathematics — as  much  as  possible. 
For  example,  in  the  study  of  weather,  you  have  to  know  some  mathematics 
and  a  little  physics,  so  that’s  when  and  where  we  are  placing  the  necessary 
emphasis . 

N aval  Vessel  Recognition .  The  course  in  naval  recognition  and  the  methods 
of  teaching  it  went  through  the  same  trial  and  error  process  that  aircraft 
recognition  did.  The  subject  first  appeared  in  the  preflight  program  of  1? 
March  19^2  as  ’'Naval  Forces”  and  consisted  of  10  hours  devoted  to  organization 
and  functions  of  the  Navy  and  the  fleet;  types,  characteristics  and  recognition 
of  Naval  vessels;  and  fleet  disposition  and  tactics.  "Naval  officers  were 
originally  brought  in  to  give  instruction  in  naval  identification,  and  signi¬ 
ficant  contributions  were  made  by  these  men.11®1  Instructors  attempted  to  de¬ 
fine  each  ship  in  terms  of  its  unique  and  salient  pattern,  including  merchant 
ships  and  landing  craft,  as  well  as  ships-of-the-line.  On  21  April  I9J43  the 
course  name  was  changed  to  "Identification  and  tactical  functions  of  naval 
vessels"  and  increased  to  12  hours.  It  remained  practically  the  same  under 
the  new  preflight  curriculum  of  23  May  I94I4,  except  for  another  change  in  course 
title — "Naval  Vessel  Recognition." 

Aircraft  and  Principles  of  Flight .  This  course  was  not  added  to  the  pre¬ 
flight  curriculum  until  the  new  program  was  formulated  on  23  May  19i|i|.  Pre¬ 
viously  it  had  been  taught  in  primary  training,  except  for  a  two-hour  course 
in  AAF  nomenclature,  which  was  added  to  the  bombardier-navigator  curriculum 
on  30  September  1?U3.  TTith  the  inauguration  of  the  new  pre flight  curriculum 
of  23  May  i9l4.lt,  aircraft  and  principles  of  flight  was  increased  to  12  hours. 

The  scope  of  the  subject  matter  as  taught  after  that  date  was  as  follows : 

"familiarization  with  the  simple  scientific  facts  associated  with  flight  of 

ft? 

aircraft,  with  emphasis  on  correct  nomenclature."0 
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Military  Training 


Though  relatively  overshadowed  for  a  time  by  emphasis  upon  academic  sub¬ 
jects  3  military  training  was  stressed  at  the  beginning  of  preflight  and  re¬ 
ceived  consistent  attention.  The  five-weak  (163  hours)  preflight  program 
that  began  operating  at  Maxwell  Field  on  6  September  IJ'JiL  provided  for  only 
36  hours  in  subjects  defined  as  “Basic  Military,”  but  it  should  be  noted  that 
another  13  hours  classified  as  “Academic11  were  also  “Military’1  and  that  other 
“non-academic”  courses  occupied  35  hours, The  gradual  tendency  was  to  group 
all  military  courses  under  the  tactical  department  of  instruction;  and  by  the 
tine  the  standard  program  of  21  April  19li3  had  been  set  up,  the  number  of  hours 
devoted  to  military  subjects  totaled  110. ^ 

The  ten-week  preflight  curriculum  reduced  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to 
military  subjects  to  78*  Chemical  warfare  and  gunnery  practice  were  shifted 
to  primary  and  basic  training  schools  in  order  to  allovr  more  time  for  the  pre¬ 
flight  academic  subjects.  This  change  was  a  further  step  toward  fulfillment 
of  the  philosophy  that  “quality  instead  of  quantity  could  now  become  the  prime 
training  consideration”  in  the  preflight  schools. ^5 

Prior  to  23  May  I9I4I1,,  the  military  training  phase  of  preflight  had  been 
standardized  in  a  memorandum,  published  12  Hay  l^li,  covering  all  phases  of 
aircrew  training.  The  curriculum  for  military  subjects  drawn  up  on  12  May  19lj.it. 
was  incorporated  into  the  general  preflight  program  of  23  May  I9LU.  The  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  military  training  phase  was  ”to  develop  high  standards  of  leader¬ 
ship,  discipline,  and  ch.racter  among  graduates  of  aircrew  schools  (bombardiers, 
pilots,  and  navigators).”00  A  breakdown  of  the  military  subjects  in  the  new 
consolidated  preflight  program  that  operated  from  23  Hay  19L4J4.  until  the  closing 
of  the  preflight  school  near  the  end  of  the  war  is  as  follows 
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X)  Drills  and  Ceremonies . 

Scope :  School  of  the  soldiery  squad 
flight  and  squadron  drill;  parades 
and  reviews. 


2)  Inspections.  9 

Scope :  Inspection  in  rank  or  formal 

barracks  inspection. 

3)  Customs  and  Courtesies  of  Military 

Service .  4 

Scops  t  Saluting^  rules  of  military 
courtesy  and  customs  of  the  service, 
identification  of  uniforms  and  in¬ 
signia. 

!(.)  Cadet  Indoctrination  lectures,  Li 

Scope;  Honor-outline  of  the  aviation 
cadet  honor  system  and  election  of 
the  honor  committee.  Discipline — 

Concept  of  and  necessity  for  military 
dis  cipline .  Le  ader ship — Char  acter- 
istics  of  military  leadership  with 
historical  illustration. 

5>)  Ground  Forces.  £ 

Scope :  Organization  of  Arny  Ground 
Forces;  principles  of  modern  strategy 
and  tactics. 
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6)  ',7ar  Department  Publications.  2 

Scopes  Purpose,  use,  location,  and 

indexing  of  Arny  Regulations,  A/LF 
Regulations,  AAF  Memoranda,  Technical 
Orders,  Technical  Manuals,  Field 
Manuals,  Manual  of  Courts-Martial. 

7)  Duties  and  Responsibilities  of  Chap¬ 
lains  .  1 

Scope;  Religious  and  moral  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  command;  military,  re¬ 
ligious,  and  miscellaneous  duties  of 

chaplains;  officer-chaplain  relation¬ 
ships. 


I7ar  Orientation 

Scope;  Factual  information  presented  in 
historical  and  chronological  sequence 
of  IT.  S.  participation  in  this  present 
war,  emphasizing  causes,  conditions, 
operations  and  objectives.  To  inform 
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all  military  personnel  of  the  principles 
for  which  we  are  fighting,  and  to  in¬ 
culcate  in  the  aircrew  trainee  a  sense  of 
the  importance  of  his  personal  role  and 
responsibility  in  the  current  struggle. 

TOTAL 


78 


These  military  subjects  were  taught  by  tactical  officers  at  all  the  pre¬ 
flight  schools,  and  from  the  beginning  efforts  were  made  to  maintain  a  strong 
military  atmosphere,  A  former  tactical  officer  at  Santa  Ana  stated  recently 
that  ?,by  19ii3  the  boys  were  graduating  from  Santa  Ana  and  other  preflight 

QQ 

schools  as  real  soldiers. 1,00 


Physical  Training 

As  the  length  of  time  devoted  to  preflight  increased,  there  was  a  corres¬ 
ponding  increase  in  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  physical  training.  The  five- 


week  preflight  program  that  operated  for  a  few  months  at  Maxwell  Field  and  Kelly 

Field  provided  a  total  of  32  hours  physical  training.  This  was  extended  to  h$ 

hours  on  1$  March  19l*2  and  to  60  hours  on  23  Hay  19l&.  The  first  increase 

correlated  with  the  adoption  of  the  nxne-week  curriculum  and  the  second  increase 

89 

correlated  with  the  elimination  of  the  college  training  program. 

A  former  instructor  at  SMOG  summed  up  the  phyarcal  training  during  the 
initial  months  at  that  preflight  school  in  this  way;  'Ms  did  not  have  any 
facilities.  There  was  no  field.  Our  first  organised  game  was  baseball.  It 
wasn’t  hard  to  give  them  a  cross-country  run,  as  that’s  about  all  we  could  do 
in  an  organized  fashion.'1^0  Until  the  program  was  better  formalized,  this 
seems  to  have  been  the  general  practice  in  the  other  preflight  schools  as  well; 
at  best,  instruction  consisted  of  mass  calisthenics,  supervised  athletic  games. 


swimming,  and  crosscountry  running. 

Various  physical  training  experiments  at  the  different  preflight  schools 

ultimately  resulted  in  standardizing  all  preflight  physical  training  and  in- 

91 

corporation  the  better  features  of  each  school's  program.  !!r.  3.  B.  Smith 
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at  Maxine  11  Field  set  up  a  program  giving  special  attention  to  the  development 


of  muscles  used  by  pilots  in  flying;  Santa  Ana  pioneered  in  aquatic  training 
which  emphasised  the  need  for  pilots  to  have  experience  in  swimming  under 
water,  inflating  their  clothing ,  and  swimming  through  burning  oil.  At  San 
Antonio  special  games  were  developed  to  allow  large  numbers  of  individuals  to 
participate  at  one  time,  and  at  Maxwell  Field  the  "Burma  Hoad"  and  the  obstacle 
course  helped  develop  the  cadet's  stamina  for  running,  climbing,  twisting,  and 
crawling.^ 

By  the  end  of  I9l|3  aquatic  training,  parachute  landing  training,  and  the 
obstacle  course  became  a  part  of  all  preflight  physical  programs;  and  during 
the  last  two  weeks  of  their  course  all  cadets  ware  required  to  take  periodic 
tests  designed  to  measure  physical  fitness  improvement.^3  On  9  November  19ijii, 

FTC  headquarters  issued  a  physical  training  memorandum  directing  that  every 
effort  be  made  to  attain  the  following  physical  training  proficiency  by  the 
time  preflight  was  completed:^ 

1)  Ability  to  run  880  yards  in  2  minutes  and  l\S  seconds  or  less  and 
to  sprint  300  yards  in  b&  seconds  or  less. 

2)  Ability  to  accomplish  the  prescribed  performance  standard  of  as 
many  of  the  survival  aquatic  skills  listed  in  AAF  Letter  5057  as 
practicable  within  the  limits  of  the  twelve  periods  allotted  to 
this  phase  of  training. 

3)  Completion  of  the  parachute  landing  training  program  as  prescribed 
in  T.  C.  Memorandum.  50-21-7,  "with  adequate  skills  and  knowledge 
essential  for  landing  following  emergency  parachute  escape." 

A  detailed  athletic  training  schedule  which  was  included  in  the  above  memoran¬ 
dum  remained  unchanged  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

Other  Preflight  Training  Subjects 

In  addition  to  the  above  academic,  military,  and  physical  training  courses, 
the  revised  preflight  curriculum  of  23  May  194I4.  provided  for  three  other  subjects: 
medical  training  (6  hours),  altitude  training  (9  hours)  and  array  orientation 
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(10  hours).  The  medical  training  course  included  academic  instruction  designed 
to  prepare  the  cadet  to  live  in  lands  infected  Tilth  various  disease -carrying 


insects  and  food.  Also*  it  provided  training  in  first  aid,  milch  would  he  of 

95 

"benefit  to  the  trainee  in  emergencies.  The  altitude  training  course  was  the 
same  as  the  oxygen  indoctrination  and  classification  course,  whereby  the  trainee 
was  screened  in  pressure  chambers  for  high  altitude  flying.^  The  time  set 
aside  for  Army  orientation  was  intended  to  give  the  cadet  an  opportunity  to  get 
acquainted  mth  his  military  surroundings.^ 

The  new  curriculum  of  23  15a y  I9I4U  likewise  provided  that  "one  full  day  be¬ 
tween  the  oth  and  30th  days  of  the  course  will  be  devoted  to  medical  and 
psychological  processing,"  and  "one  half  day  between  the  8th  and  33rd  day  of 
the  course  will  be  devoted  to  assignment  processing." 

Thus,  by  the  time  the  peak  of  pilot  training  had  passed,  a  comprehensive, 
standardised,  and  adequate  preflight  curriculum  program,  had  been  developed. 

The  experience  gained  through  much  trial  and  error  and  many  changes  was  of 
great  value  in  formulating  the  present  12 -week  preflight  program  that  went  into 
operation  at  Lackland  AF3  in  the  fall  of  195>2. 
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Chapter  IV 

KEFLIGHD  INSTRUCTION 


It  irill  be  recalled  that  -.Then  the  proposal  was  first  made  in  lpi^O  to 
establish  preflight  training,  the  original  plan  was  to  conduct  it  at  civil 
contract  schools.  However,  General  life  aver  insisted  that  preflight  be  carried 
out  at  regular  military  bases  in  order  that  trainees  could  receive  a  more 
thorough  military  indoctrination  than  he  believed  would  be  possible  at  the 
civil  schools.  'Reaver’s  idea  ultimately  prevailed,  and  in  the  end  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  set  up  the  preflight  schools  at  military  schools — as  previously  noted. 
One  of  the  first  problems  faced  In  relation  to  the  new  program  was  that  of 
obtaining  a  sufficient  number  of  qualified  instructors  to  teach  the  academic 
courses.  Obviously  there  were  not  enough  experienced  officers  available  to 
tate  cars  of  the  instructional  needs,  and  the  only  solution  ultimately  would 
have  to  be  the  hiring  of  civilians— despite  misgivings  by  various  Air  Corps 
officials . 


Although  the  preflight  schools  placed  heavy  emphasis  upon  military  training 
and  indoctrination,  civilian  instructors  (at  least  during  the  first  year  or 
more)  were  used  in  greater  proportion  to  military  personnel  than  in  ary  other 
phase  of  pilot  and  aircrew  training.  In  the  first  place,  the  Air  Corps  had  no 


alternative  but  to  hire  civilian  instructors  in  large  numbers  for  the  preflight 


schools  during  the  initial  rapid  expansion  period.  In  the  second  place,  it  was 
relatively  easier  to  utilise  civilians  in  preflight,  since  one  could  teach  the 
preflight  academic  subjects  -without  having  had  actual  flight  experience;  such 
was  not  altogether  the  case  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  training. 

A  history  of  preflight  training  during  vlorld  V/ar  II  would  be  incomplete 
without  a  brief  account  of  the  role  of  the  Instructors  in  maiding  the  program  a 
success.  This  chapter  therefore  is  an  attempt  to  treat  the  above  subject  as  one 
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facet  of  the  over-all  problem. 

The  Civilian  Instructors 


\uz 


One  of  the  first  steps  vihich  the  commander  of  the  SETC,  General  ifeaver, 
took  in  preparation  for  the  opening  of  the  preflight  school  at  Maxwell  Field 
was  to  request  permission  to  hire  civilian  instructors.1  Approval  was  duly 
granted  on  1  July  1941,  and  the  General  promptly  turned  the  task  of  recruiting 
a  faculty  over  to  H.  Bli3S  Edgar,  a  retired  Air  Corps  colonel  'with  considerable 
teaching  experience.  Since  the  Maxwell  Field  preflight  school  was  scheduled 
to  open  in  September  1941  >  Edgar  had  little  time  to  hire  a  faculty  and  draw  up 
courses  of  study  for  the  various  subjects  to  be  taught,  but  he  seb  to  work  at 


once.  He  first  announced  that  instructors  were  needed  for  the  new  schools,  and 
several  dozen  candidates  promptly  made  application  for  positions;  a  staff  of  29 
men  was  employed  before  the  end  of  July  1941, 2 


Practically  all  of  the  first  instructors  hired  at  Maxwell  Field  came  to 
the  post  for  personal  interviews  t  about  one— half  were  chosen  to  teaoh  English 
t  and  the  rest  to  teach  mathematics,  although  the  former  subject  never  became  a 
part  of  the  preflight  curriculum.  According  to  Edgar  about  one-fourth  of  his 


initial  staff  were  former  college  instructors,  three  had  been  lawyers  in  civilian 


life,  and  one  was  a  former  matinee officer 5. .the  ethers  had  been  high  school 
teachers.  Throughout  the  fall  of  1941  the  29  instructors  taught  approximately 
2, >00  cadets  every  five  weeks,  but  when  the  30,000— pilots— par— year  program  was 
inaugurated  and  the  curriculum  extended  to  nine  weeks,  the  original  instructional 
staff  was  increased  to  approximately  100.  Eventually,  when  the  peak  of  preflight 
training  was  reached  in  1943,  the  Maxwell  Field  pref light  school  faculty  numbered 
‘  180  men*  3<*gar  stated  on  30  October  1943  that  of  the  last  100  men  who  were 
elected  to  the  faculty  as  civilians,  about  $ 0  per  cent  were  not  trained  teachers, 
and  that  consequently  the  quality  of  teaching  declined  appreciably  because  of  this 
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factor."*  Host  of  the  civilians  were  hired  in  all  the  pre flight  schools  as 
junior  instructors  at  {^2,000  per  annum,  except  those  with  civil  service  ratings 
who  were  classified  as  assistant  instructors  and  given  $2,600  per  annum. 

At  Kelly  Field  the  first  group  of  academic  preflight  instructors  -were 
reserve  officers,  and  only  one  or  two  had  ever  had  any  teaching  experience. 
Indeed,  they  came  from  all  walks  of  life,  and  as  one  officer  later  remarked:*4 

There  was  no  correlation  whatever  "between  their  backgrounds  and  the 
fact  that  they  were  assigned  as  ground  school  instructors,  I  never  saw 
a  more  unhappy  lot  of  men  in  my  life  when  they  were  assigned  to  Kelly- 
Field  as  teachers.  Almost  all  of  them  dreaded  the  job ,  They  knew 
nothing  about  the  subject  they  were  expected  to  teach.  One  of  the  first 
jobs  we  had  /to/  do  was  to  try  to  make  teachers  out  of  these  men. 

The  effort  to  make  teachers  out  of  the  officers  was  not  very  successful; 
and  within  a  few  days  after  the  first  preflight  classes  started  at  Kelly  Field, 
Soy  '<7.  Arrowood,  head  of  the  mathematics  department  at  Technical  Sigh  School  in 
San  Antonio,  wqs  employed  and  granted  authority  to  recruit  a  staff  of  civilians 
to  teach  all  of  the  mathematics  courses.  Civilian  instructors  were  later  hired 
to  teach  subjects  other  than  mathematics  and  the  quality  of  instruction  gradually 
improved,  when  the  12,000-pilots-per-year  program  was  expanded  early  in  19U2, 
it  was  necessary  to  increase  the  teaching  staff  many  fold,  Host  of  these  latter 
men  were  employed  bv  the  Snyder  Board,  which  is  discussed  later,  and  were  ex¬ 
perienced  high  school  or  college  instructors.  As  the  new  man  began  to  arrive 
from  civilian  life,  the  officer  instructors  at  Kelly  Field  managed  to  get 

assigned  to  administrative  positions,  and  by  U  March  19i|Ii  not  one  of  the  original 

d 

group  was  left  in  the  classroom.-' 

The  Santa  Ana  I?*e  flight  ,pchool  did  not  open  until  the  spring  of  19lj2,  and 
like  Maxwell  Field,  it  started  out  with  a  staff  of  civilian  instructors  to 
teach  most  of  the  academic  subjects;  the  rule  was  laid  down  before  any  instruc¬ 
tors  were  employed  that  the  men  procured  must  have  a  college  degree  and  a 
minimum  of  three  years1  experience.  Consequently,  practically  all  of  those-, 
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physics  training  ware  especially  sought,  and  instructors  qualifying  in  thsse 
fields  ware  invariably  assigned  to  the  corresponding  departments  in  the  preflight 
schools.  Those  trained  in  geography  and.  history  mere  generally  assigned  to  maps 
and  charts ;  biological  science  went  to  mental  hygiene;  history,  English,  or 
general  academic  majors  were  eligible  for  Air  or  Naval  Forces.  Instructors  with 
previous  military  experience  or  training  in  social  science  were  considered  for 
assignment  to  Ground  Forces.^ 

At  Maxwell  Field  the  first  civilian  instructors  were  \iven  a  two-week 

7 

course  in  infantry  drill  and  in  customs  and  courtesies  of  the  service.  All 
instructors,  academic  and  military,  also  had  a  full-scale  physical  training 
program  which  included  daily  calisthenics  and  group  games,  with  occasional  trips 
over  the  "Burma  Read."  Furthermore,  they  had  to  attain  a  certain  physical  train¬ 
ing  proficiency.  Military  and  physical  training  was  also  given  to  the  instructors 
at  the  other  preflight  schools.  Generally,  the  civilian  instructors  were  assigned 
no  extra  duties  other  than  teaching  their  classes,  drawing  up  materials,  and 
grading  papers,  but  the  officer  instructors  were  always  given  extra  duties  at 
all  schools. 

In  the  early  months  of  the  preflight  schools  the  civilian  instructors 
taught  five  or  six  classes  daily  for  three  weeks  and  then  were  free  for  a  week— 
and-a-half.  This  was  especially  true  at  Maxwell  Field.  The  heavy  load  gradually 
diminished  with  the  arrival  of  additional  instructors  until  it  averaged  approx¬ 
imately  two  classes  per  day.  At  the  preflight  conference  held  at  Fort  Worth  on 
10-11  July  I9J4.I1  an  attempt  was  made  to  standardize  the  teacher  load  at  a  slightly 
higher  figure  when  the  "Committee  on  Utilisation  of  Instructors"  made  the  follow- 

O 

ing  recommendation:0 
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It  is  considered  desirable  for  the  average  number  of  instructional 
hours  per  day  per  instructor  to  be  approximately  3-5.  For  academic 
subjects,  exclusive  of  code  classes,  no  instructor  should  regularly  be 
assigned  more  than  four  classes  per  day.  The  most  desirable  size  for 
academic  subjects,  exclusive  of  code,  is  approximately  1;0.  Total 
facilities  will  ordinarily  govern  the  size  of  code  classes. 


With  the  continued  decrease  in  the  number  of  preflight  trainees  through¬ 
out  the  latter  part  of  1944  and  early  1945j  there  was  more  personnel  than 
needed  to  maintain  the  above  ratio,  and  in  actual  practice  academic  instructors 
continued  to  average  approximately  too  classes  per  day.^ 

Morale  among  the  civilian  instructors  at  first  was  generally  high,  hut 
discontent  inevitably  arose,  particularly  among  the  late  arrivals  who  frequently 
found  themselves  under  the  supervision  of  men  whom  they  considered  academically 
inferior.  At  first  the  salary  was  conducive  to  high  morale,  for  it  generally 
exceeded  the  scale  currently  in  existence  at  most  high  schools  and  small  colleges 
However,  promotions  were  3 lovr  and  as  the  war  continued  and  income  taxes  increased 


some  of  the  men  became  disgruntled  because  of  their  failure  to  receive  salary 
raises.  One  writer  pointed  out  that  undoubtedly  many  discontented  ones  were 
"marginal  men  who  had  failed  as  teachers."10  Others  were  said  to  be  lazy  and 
never  met  the  challenge  of  the  time  or  the  work  required.  Ifhen  the  teaching 
personnel  was  finally  militarized,  most  of  the  unsatisfactory  ones  were  released 
and  the  situation  improved. 


The  Militarization  of  the  fre flight  Schools 
"The  Army  started  out  with  the  thesis  that  any  officer  can  teach,  but 
within  a  year  it  had  decided  that  any  teacher  can  be  an  officer."^  This  state¬ 
ment  by  an  official  associated  with  SAACC  during  World  'Jar  II  is  a  concise 
description  of  one  of  the  major  instructional  developments  in  the  preflight 
schools  soon  after  they  were  opened.  Since  these  schools  were  established  at 
military  bases,  it  was  inevitable  that  their  personnel  would  be  militarized  as 
completely  as  possible.  Nearly  all  of  the  civilian  Instruetj^pa^  ultimately 
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all  of  the  new  instructors  brought  in  after  the  expansion  of  the  preflight 
schools  early  in  19li2  ■were  given  commissions  upon  being  hired. 


Hot  only  were  officers  more  desirable  as  academic  instructors  than  en¬ 
listed  men  or  civilians,  but  commissioning  was  a  tremendous  advantage  in  re¬ 
cruiting  the  personnel  needed  to  man  the  preflight  schools,  particularly  since 
the  Navy  was  following  this  practice.  A  strong  military  atmosphere  could  thus 
be  maintained  by  the  Air  forces  officials  and  close  supervision  of  the  personnel 
was  possible.  Indeed,  the  attitude  toward  civilians  seemed  to  be  that  they  were 
very  independent  and  were  inclined  to  teach  their  courses  according  to  their  own 
ideas  relative  to  content  and  method.12  On  the  other  hand,  the  uniform  was  a 
powerful  morale  factor  to  the  individual  instructor:  not  only  did  it  enhance 
his  prestige  with  the  cadets,  but  it  removed  any  stigma  of  "draft  dodging11— a 
common  charge  against  civilians  of  draft  age  during  'Jorld  VJar  II, 

On  1 $  January  iplt2  permission  was  granted  to  Army  Air  Forces  headquarters 
to  recruit  1,000  instructors  for  the  preflight  schools.1^  These  men  were  to  he 
given  direct  commissions  from  civilian  life  and  did  not  necessarily  include  the 
civilian  instructors  already  teaching  at  the  preflight  schools.  The  following 
principles  governing  the  appointment  of  officers  were  enumerated  in  a  directive 
sent  to  AAF  headquarters  a  few  days  later 

1)  No  appointment  will  be  considered  unless  it  is  under  an  approved  pro¬ 
curement  objective. 

2)  No  civilian  will  be  appointed  if  his  induction  has  already  been 
ordered  under  the  Selective  Service  Act. 

3)  No  appointment  will  be  given  to  men  who  are  not  graduates  of  a  school 
or  course  of  instruction  qualifying  them  for  a  commission  unless 
evidence  is  furnished  that  the  individual  has  special  qualification 
for  duty  as  an  officer  in  the  particular  assignment  for  which  recom¬ 
mended. 
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li)  No  man  will  be  appointed  who  is  under  thirty  years  of  age  unless  he 
has  extraordinary  professional  or  technical  qualifications  for  the 
particular  assignment  for  which  recommended. 

£)  Commissions  should  not  be  granted  in  any  case  in  which  the  proposed 
duty  is  being  or  can  be  adequately  performed  in  a  civilian  capacity. 

6)  Men  who  formerly  held  commissions  who  are  subject  to  immediate  in¬ 
duction  under  the  Selective  Service  Act,  or  who  have  had  their  com¬ 
missions  terminated  because  of  inefficiency  or  for  reasons  related 
to  honor  are  declared  ineligible, 

prom  the  viewpoint  of  the  preflight  schools  two  of  the  above  principles 
were  not  practical;  1)  making  appointments  according  to  an  approved  procure¬ 
ment  objective,  and  2)  appointing  no  men  who  vrera  under  thirty  ye«rs  of  age. 

The  first  restriction  necessitated  the  listing  of  detailed  information  as  to 
the  duties  to  be  performed  by  the  instructor  appointed  and  the  particular 
courses  of  instruction  which  he  would  teach.  Under  the  emergency  conditions 
then  existing  there  was  constant  need  of  shifting  and  reassigning  instructors 
and  it  was  difficult  to  stipulate  in  advance  what  a  particular  instructor  would 
be  required  to  teach.  Furthermore,  it  was  believed  that  younger  men  of  military 
bearing  generally  were  preferable  to  older  men,  the  Navy  was  already  granting 
commissions  to  instructors  under  thirty  years  of  age  and  the  Amy  schools  were 
losing  many  of  their  personnel  for  that  reason.*^ 

The  preflight  schools  eventually  carried  both  points;  appointments  were 
soon  being  made  without  reference  to  definite  assignments,  and  a  short-cut 
was  found  by  which  men  under  thirty  could  receive  commissions.  On  10  June  l?lf.2 
the  T7ar  Department  issued  a  circular  to  the  effect  that  men  under  thirty  might 
be  enlisted,  assigned  to  a  command,  and  then  sent  immediately  to  officer's  can¬ 
didate  school  to  be  commissioned.^  According  to  one  authority,  the  "stay  at 
OCS  amounted  to  a  mere  formality."*0  Nevertheless,  until  the  short-cut  policy 
was  cancelled  in  August  l?h2 ,^*°  many  young  instructors  were  able  to  receive 
commissions,  particularly  at  Maxwell  Field,  where  all  but  three  me n  me air/hile 
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had  be c outs  officers.^®  In  the  case  of  men  over  thirty  years  of  age  direct 

commissions  were  granted,  theoretically  followed  by  a  six-weeks  course  at 

OGS  at  Miami  Eeach.  However,  many  who  were  recruited  early  in  l?lj.2  did  not 

go  to  OGS  because  the  school  was  unable  to  accommodate  the  load.  At  Maxwell 

Field  one  six-weeks  course  comparable  to  GGS  was  set  up  and  taken  by  all 

civilians.  This  was  completed  toward  the  end  of  May  19I42,  shortly  before  the 

direct  commissions  began  to  come  in.  The  course  was  given  early  in  the  morning 

and  at  night  so  as  not  to  stop  the  regular  academic  work.  After  18  December 

19li2  facilities  at  Miami  Beach  were  sufficient  to  take  care  of  lj.00  men  per  class, 

and  FTC  headquarters  put  great  stress  on  OCS  training  in  a  full  three-month 
21 

course . 

Recruiting  the  1,000  additional  instructors  authorized  for  the  preflight 
schools  on  1?  January  19li2  proved  to  be  a  major  task.  The  policy  adopted  by 
the  Procurement  Division  at  first  was  tu  allow  the  training  centers  to  contact 
candidates  and  present  their  own  recommendations  concerning  appointments.  Bach 
training  center  accordingly  sent  out  field  units  to  locate  and  interview  can¬ 
didates,  but  this  proved  to  be  unsatisfactory  because  of  overlapping  of  func¬ 
tions  with  various  other  procurement  groups  then  operating  for  the  AAF. 

The  problem  of  recruiting  was  soon  solved  by  the  creation  of  special 
procurement  boards  in  each  training  center.  The  SETG  established  two  procure¬ 
ment  boards  vdiich  operated  chiefly  in  the  northeastern  region  of  the  United 
States  and  the  VJCTG  set  up  a  similar  number  for  the  Pacific  Coast  area.  Unlike 
the  other  training  centers,  the  1TGTC  utilised  outstanding  citizens  drawn  from 
specialized  fields  for  membership  on  its  procurement  boards.  However,  the  most 
-Outstanding  of  the  various  procurement  boards  was  the  one  created  on  23  April 
19lj2  in  the  GGTG  which  operated  in  the  midwestern  area  comprising  the  states 
of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  llorth  Dakota,  Mebraska,  Arkansas,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
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Oklahoma,  Texas,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  '.feat  Virginia,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania.  This  board  was  headed  by  It.  Col.  Alva  \T.  Snyder  and  was  by  far 
the  most  active  of  five  boards. ^2  Indeed,  it  became  a  general  recruiting  board 
for  the  three  training  centers  and  procured  a  total  of  220  of  the  men  allowed 
under  the  1,000  instructors  quota. 

The  Snyder  Board  was  active  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  I9I4.2  for  90 
days  and  again  early  in  19l|3  for  60  days.  Its  three  officer  members  visited 
institutions  throughout  the  midwest ,  and  despite  keen  competition  from  the  Navy 
and  various  college  training  programs ,  it  succeeded  in  procuring  the  needed  man¬ 
power.  Nevertheless,  considerable  criticism  was  later  levied  against  the  Snyder 
Eoard  for  its  promises  to  prospective  candidates  concerning  rank,  promotion  and 
assignments,  promises  which  it  was  unable  to  make  good.  Too,  it  was  charged 
that  the  Snyder  Board  selected  a  disproportionate  number  of  men  from  Texas,  and 
that  its  criterion  for  commissioning  men  at  various  ranks  was  inconsistent. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  said  for  the  Snyder  Board  that  it  recruited 
men  of  higher  educational  qualifications  than  ary  other  board,  principally 
because  it  had  more  colleges  and  universities  to  draw  from  than  did  the  other 
four  boards.  In  the  terse  words  of  an  AAB  official  at  the  preflight  conference 
on  6  November  19k5  the  work  of  the  Snyder  Board  was  summed  up  as  follows*2^4 

I  think  the  board  set  up  in  the  old  Gulf  Coast  selected  damn  good 
men.  I  don’t  know  how  they  arrived  at  their  selection— if  they  wanted 
so  many  math  and  physics  teachers  they  would  interview  instructors  in 
the  various  schools  who  had  math  and  physics  and  an  educational  degree. 
Other  than  that  the  bulk  of  the  civilians  procured  were  history  or 
geography  teachers.  Or  something  like  that. 

Regarding  selection  of  instructors,  the  various  procurement  boards  were 
generally  concerned  with  obtaining  experienced  high  school  or  college  teachers* 
however,  the  SETC  gave  first  preference  to  men  who  held  CAA  instructor's  ratings. 
Host  of  the  men  recruited  were  given  commissions  as  1st  or  2nd  lieutenants,  with 
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the  exception  of  those  selected  as  physical  training  instructors.  Previous  to 
the  outbreak  of  war,  civilians  had  been  used  exclusively  in  the  physical  train¬ 
ing  program,  and  partly  because  of  this  the  procurement  boards  preferred  to 

enligt  new  physical  instructor  personnel  as  staff  sergeants  or  master  sergeants. 

oq 

Host  of  these  man  later  obtained  commissions.  ^ 

7/ith  the  addition  of  the  commissioned  instructors  recruited  by  the  various 
procurement  boards  in  19H2-ii3  the  preflight  schools  became  more  completely 
militarised.  Ivan  so,  the  procurement  objectives  established  X?  January  19U2 
precluded  the  commissioning  of  all  of  the  ground  school  instructors,  for  example, 
commissions  were  not  to  be  granted  in  any  case  in  which  the  proposed  duty  could 
be  or  was  being  adequately  performed  m  a  civilian  capacity.  Consequently,  by 
the  end  of  October  19u2,  at  least  30  per  cent  of  the  preflight  personnel  were 
civilians.  Commanding  officers  at  the  various  schools  requested  FTC  headquarters 
for  permission  to  commission  as  many  of  these  civilians  as  possible.  The  argu- 
ments  in  favor  of  further  commissioning  were  as  follows;  0 

1)  Experience  has  shown  that  commissioned  personnel  are  far  more  satis¬ 
factory  in  dealing  with  cadets  than  civilian  personnel. 

2)  The  military  character  of  the  schools  would  be  greatly  enhanced  by 
thoroughly  militarising  the  instructional  staff . 

3)  Civilian  instructors  in  most  of  the  schools  have  already  been  given 
military  training  and  indoctrination,  thus  improving  their  qualifi¬ 
cations  for  commissions. 

ll)  New  instructors  can  in  many  cases  be  secured  only  by  granting  com¬ 
missions. 

5)  The  Army  Specialized  Corps  can  not  furnish  the  men  needed. 

6)  The  Navy  is  still  attracting  civilian  instructors  away  from  the  pre¬ 
flight  schools. 

7)  Selective  service  will  take  still  others. 

On  k  November  1$U2  the  Secretary  of  ’7ar  approved  the  appointment  of  1,000 
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extra  ground  instructors,  a  portion  of  whom  would  be  assigned  to  the  pref light 
schools.  By  16  June  19U3,  when  the  above  recruiting  program  was  discontinued, 
some  890  appointments  had  been  approved.  Many  former  civilian  instructors  in 
the  preflight  schools  obtained  commissions  mean.fhile  under  the  new  quota,  and 
the  military  personnel  needed  to  conduct  the  preflight  training  program  was 


now  complete. 

Some  preflight  schools  continued  to  use  civilians  for  several  months, 
however.  Particularly  was  this  true  at  SMOG  where  civilians  were  used  almost 
exclusively  in  code.  The  Ellington  Field  bombardier-navigator  school  had  re- 

07 

placed  all  of  its  civilian  instructors  with  military  personnel  before  Hay  19^3, 
and  by  October  19)43 ,  only  one  civilian  remained  on  the  academic  staff  at  Maxwell 
Fie Id. At  the  preflight  conference  held  in  Fort  worth  on  10-11  July  19^4,  the 
"Committee  on  Utilization  of  Instructors”  made  this  recommendation:2? 

Officers  are  more  desirable  as  academic  instructors  than  enlisted  men 
or  civilians.  Civilians  now  giving  satisfactory  service  should  not  be 
released,  but  replacements  for  them  should  be  officers.  Enlisted  instruc¬ 
tors  are  being  utilized  satisfactorily  in  code  classes,  but  it  is  desirable 
to  have  an  officer  in  charge  of  such  classes.  In  the  case  of  physical 
training  the  Eastern  Flying  Training  Command  differs  markedly  from  the 
Central  and  Western  Flying  Training  Corarunds,  both  in  practice  and  con¬ 
viction  regarding  the  relative  desirability  of  enlisted  and  commissioned 
instructor  personnel.  At  Maxwell  Field  only  a  few  officers  are  assigned 
to  physical  training,  most  of  the  instructors  being  enlisted  men.  At 
Santa  Ana  and  at  San  Antonio  large  numbers  of  officers  are  assigned  to 
physical  training.  This  difference  in  practice  is  due  largely  to  the 
limited  number  of  physical  training  areas  available  at  Maxwell  Field. 

This  action  subsequently  completed  the  militarization  of  the  preflight  schools, 

and  with  few  exceptions  all  of  the  instructors  in  the  preflight  schools  at  the 

end  of  the  war  were  either  officers  or  enlisted  men. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  approximately  2$  per 

cent  of  all  the  instructors  in  the  consolidated  preflight  school  at  Lackland 

AFB  today  are  civilians. This  percentage  was  even  higher  in  the  four-week 

preflight  programs  previously  conducted  at  the  civil  contract  schools  (1949- 
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1932).^-  One  of  the  basic  reasons  for  utilising  civilian  instructors  since 


World  War  II  is  that  they  are  mors  permanent  than  military  personnel.  "The 
civilians  are  teaching  in  the  USAF  today  by  virtue  of  their  own  choice.  If 


they  don't  like  the  job,  they  are  free  to  leave,"  remarked  Colonel  Dutlontier, 
Hfaub  officer  instructors  naturally  do  not  have  as  much  freedom.'1  J  Furthermore  3 

the  pressure  to  be  in  uniform  is  not  as  great  today  as  it  was  during  1941-1943 


and  many  of  the  instructors  prefer  not  to  have  commissions. 

Instructor  Qualification 

i/hataver  criticisms  were  made  against  the  preflight  schools  during  World 
War  II,  the  educational  background  of  the  instructors  certainly  was  not  one  of 
them.  Indeed,  one  authority  has  aptly  asserted  that  "from  the  standpoint  of 
formal  educational  attainment  the  academic  instructors  were  outstanding  in  the 
history  of  .American  military  training  programs."^  The  following  table  is  the 
result  of  a  study  made  at  the  peak  of  pref light  training  in  July  1943  of  the 
degrees  held  bv  the  various  preflight  instructors  in  the  three  training  centers;^*- 


Area 

Instructors  with 

Instructors  with 

Instructors  with 

Doctoral  Degrees 

Master's  Degrees 

Baccalaureate  Degrees 

GGTG 

96 

140 

123* 

WCTG 

ill 

129 

122-1.-;- 

SSTC 

15 

103 

134*** 

Totals  152 

372 

399 

-^Includes  a  few  man  without  degrees, 

-Xw.TCTC  reported  only  16  instructors  without  college  degrees. 

-iKwDoes  not  include  men  without  degrees. 

An  examination  of  the  above  figures  reveals  that  approximately  16  per  cent  of 

all  preflight  instructors  had  doctoral  degrees  and  approximately  44  per  cent 

had  master's  degrees.  This  compares  favorably  with  the  degree  qualifications 

of  the  instructors  employed  in  the  college  program — considering  the  fact  that 


the  staffs  in  the  latter  program  were  drawn  almost  completely  from  college  and 

SESJJR!-T-y-(NFe-Rf;SffSfJ 
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university  faculties:  aa  of  13  July  1943  there  ill 


^bructors  employed. 


in  the  college  program;  approximately  37  per  cent  of  these  had  doctoral  degrees 

vi 

and  slightly  more  than  $0  per  cent  had  master’s  degrees. 

A  further  examination  of  the  above  table  shows  that  of  the  total  number  of 
instructors  in  the  preflight  schools  holding  Fa.D.  degrees,  more  than  63  per  cent 
Tfere  in  the  GOTO,  while  less  than  10  per  cent  were  in  the  S3TC  and  approximately 
26  per  cent  were  in  the  17CT0.  Several  reasons  have  been  given  for  this  dis¬ 
crepancy:  1)  the  procurement  boards  operating  in  the  SETG  in  194.2-43  were  more 
concerned  with  recruiting  instructors  with  CAA  ratings  than  with  college  degrees. 


2)  the  Snyder  Eoard  set  up  for  the  GOTO  made  optimistic  pron.-.ses  in  regard  to 
future  promotions  and  thereby  were  able  to  attract  a  large  number  of  college 
instructors,  3)  salaries  for  high  school  and  college  teachers  in  the  GCTC 
generally  were  lower  than  in  the  northeast  and  west  coast  areas  of  the  United 
States;  consequently,  it  was  easier  to  attract  superior  trained  personnel  in  the 
GGTG  into  the  higher  paying  preflight  schools,  and  4)  there  vie re  more  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  learning  in  the  midwest  than  m  the  other  two  areas.  However, 
teachers  with  the  highest  academic  degrees  did  not  necessarily  prove  to  be  the 


most  successful  instructors  in  preflight  training. 

From  the  fragmentary  evidence  available  it  is  evident  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  wartime  preflight  instructors  were  experienced  teachers  of  the  high  school 
and  college  level.  For  example,  one  writer  stated  that  at  the  Maxwell  school  in 
July  1943  all  except  ten  of  a  total  of  119  instructors  were  professional  teachers, 
but  another  source  approximated  the  number  without  previous  teaching  experience 
at  30. 37 


Of  the  220  men  procured  by  the  Snyder  Board,  only  1$  had  been  elementary 
teachers,  while  133  had  been  high  school  teachers,  and  28  had  been  college  or 
university  teachers.  Most  of  these  men  went  into  the  preflight  schools  in  the 
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GCTG.  From  the  very  he  ginning  of  the  Samk1  AhsJ  ‘■^fliwffi^chools  a  necessary 
prerequisite  for  instructor  candidates  was  that  they  must  have  had  at  least 
three  years’  teaching  experience.  Thus,  it  can  be  seen  that  from  the  stand¬ 
points  of  prior  experience  and  educational  attainment,  the  pref light  instructors 


generally  vrere  well  qualified. 

A  study  by  this  writer  in  June  1?52  regarding  the  preflight  instructional 
staffs  at  Hondo  AFB  and  at  Goodfellow  APE  furnishes  some  basis  for  comparing 
the  academic  qualifications  of  the  instructors  in  the  latter  schools  with  the 
wartime  preflight  staffs;^ 


Preflight  School 

Instructors 

Master's 

Baccalaureate 

CAA 

Previous  Teaching 

Degree 

Degree 

Ratings 

Experience 

Goodfellow 

17 

2 

14 

16 

9 

Hondo 

13 

0 

9 

12 

6 

Totals 

305;- 

2 

23 

28 

l£ 

Obviously,  the  number  of  instructors  at  the  above  schools  was  very  small  in 
relation  to  the  tremendous  instructional  staffs  employed  at  the  preflight  schools 
during  A' or Id  "tar  II,  but  one  conclusion  can  be  made:  the  average  academic 
qualifications  and  previous  teaching  experience  of  these  preflight  instructors 
were  considerably  below  those  of  h’orld  ',7ar  II. 


Instructor  Training  and  Supervision 

The  fact  that  the  wartime  instructors  possessed  superior  teaching  qualifi¬ 
cations  did  not  necessarily  mean  that  they  were  trained  in  the  various  subjects 
they  were  called  upon  to  teach  in  the  preflight  schools.  Indeed,  the  content 
of  the  preflight  courses,  with  minor  exceptions,  was  foreign  to  their  previous 
experience  and  knowledge.  It  was  not  too  difficult  for  those  with  a  background 
in  science  or  mathematics  to  master  the  content  of  their  subjects,  particularly 
since  these  men,  for  the  most  part,  were  assigned  to  courses  directly  relating 


■jrThis  does  not  include  military  personnel  teaching  m 
ground  school.  $ECuHl7Y  IlTft/Y ChOT 
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to  their  previous  training.  Instructors  in  code  and  physical  education  like¬ 
wise  had  little  difficulty,  since  they  were  already  specialists  in  their  res¬ 


pective  fields. 

The  most  serious  deficiency  that  the  majority  of  the  academic  instructors 
had  to  overcome  at  first,  in  addition  to  mastering  the  content  of  the  particular 
courses  they  were  assigned  to  teach,  was  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  military  cus¬ 
toms,  courtesies,  and  traditions,  as  well  as  the  Army’s  method  of  instruction. 

But  attempts  ware  made  by  the  preflight  schools  to  remedy  the  above  deficiencies 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Before  the  first  class  of  cadets  arrived  at  Kelly  Field 
the  instructors  attended  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  organization  of  the  Army 
A  similar  policy  was  followed  at  Maxwell  Field  and  at  Santa  Ana.  The  instruc¬ 
tors  also  studied  the  course  outlines  furnished  by  Training  Command  headquarters 
and  worked  out  their  lesson  plans  in  detail.  Frequent  meetings  of  the  staffs 
were  held,  at  which  times  various  problems,  course  aims  and  objectives,  and 
teaching  methods  were  discussed.  Later,  when  classes  started,  instructors 
regularly  monitored  each  others ’  lectures  in  order  to  pick  up  points  of  instruc¬ 
tion  and  also  to  obtain  "cross— training.”  Because  of  the  initial  shortage  of 
teachers,  it  7ras  necessary  that  they  be  able  to  teach  a  variety  of  subjects. 

This  practice  continued,  when  the  new  instructors  arrived,  as  part  of  the  "in- 
service”  training  policy. 

In  August  19l*2  the  TTCTC  directed  that  all  teachers  were  to  begin  a  ten-hour 
job  instructor  training  program.  This  program  was  originated  by  the  "far  Produc¬ 
tion  Board  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  industrial  foremen  and  supervisors,  but 
permission  was  soon  granted  to  modify  it  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  class¬ 
room  instructors.  The  modified  course  consisted  of  one  general  session,  followed 
by  four  hours  of  small  group  meetings  in  which  various  instructors  demonstrated 
basic  teaching  techniques.  All  instructors  were  then  required  to  apply  these 
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techniques  in  a  sample-lesson  presentation.  Criticism  and  discussion  followed 
each  performance.  Five  additional  hairs  rare  then  spent  in  developing  speci¬ 
alized  teaching  methods  within  a  particular  department.^-0 

Later,  the  director  of  academic  training  at  Santa  Ana  developed  a  check 

sheet  for  self-analysis  by  the  individual  teachers  which  included  items  related 

to  preparation,  classroom  procedures,  cadet  attitude,  presentation  of  material, 

and  personality.  In  addition,  an  instructor's  rating  sheet  was  prepared  by 

the  supervisor  of  instruction  for  use  in  evaluating  the  performance  of  teachers.* 

Each  instructor  was  judged  by  the  supervisor  on  the  same  items  suggested  on  the 

kl 

self -check  sheets. 

In  order  to  emphasize  sound  teaching  practices  the  director  issued  an  out¬ 
line  of  standard  pilot-school  practices.  It  provided  that  each  hour's  lesson 
be  organized  into  clear-cut  teaching  units  of  not  more  than  fifteen  minutes 
each.  In  presenting  material,  instructors  were  to  vary  their  procedures  at 
least  every  five  minutes.  This  was  to  be  accomplished  by  using  a  different 
teaching  method,  or  by  securing  class  participation.  Summary  by  cadets  of  each 
lesson  learned  was  specified,^  (A  similar  instructor  training  and  supervisory 
program  was  also  conducted  in  the  oS*??]  and  GOTO  throughout  1SJ|2.) 

During  the  summer  o-f  ±9k3  the  Central  Instructors'  School  for  pilot  in¬ 
structors  was  activated  at  Randolph  Field,  with  provisions  for  training  academic 
instructors  in  several  fields.^  This  school  grew  out  of  a  need  for  standard¬ 
ization  of  training,  a  problem  that  had  been  carefully  studied  at  a  conference 


■vGadets  completing  preflight  training  at  Hondo  AFE  in  195>2  were  asked  to  fill 
out  a  rating  sheet  on  each  of  their  instructors.  A  cumulative  rating  of  each  in¬ 
structor  was  posted  on  the  bulletin  board  every  month  in  an  effort  to  raise  the 
quality  of  instruction.  One  instructor  who  was  rated  last  for  two  successive 
months  became  discouraged  and  resigned  as  a  result  of  this  policy,  ’.fnatever  might 
be  said  against  the  psychology  of  such  a  practice  of  rating  instructors,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  had  the  effect  of  "keeping  them  on  their  toes"  (Interviews  by  the  author 
with  i7.  P.  Par  Iso  r,  Director  of  Academic  Training,  Hondo  AFE,  11  June  l?f>2), 

*  nr/Minm/  mrnWAtiGft! 
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,  nf  ^reference:  l)  commissioned  officers  and  warrant 
in  the  following  order  of  preference,  xj 

— - — « — 2>  — :  r: ;; 

.  _  -n  the  Tjpefii^bt  and  other  ground  schools,  3) 

already  teaching  m  the  premie  A 

teaching  in  such  schools,  and  U)  «*<*<*  ““  " 

assignments  as  *  training  at  the 

Ground  school  instructors  were  to  he  given  ei0- 

Central  School,  and  the  “IS  t0  *" 

not  all  of  the  instructors  «***  “*  M1  “"rS8'  ^  '  “ 

hai  little  military  training  -  ba0kSr°m4  W  ^  7t 

scientific  on  non-tecbnical,  the  —  “  —  ^  ~ 

^  mho  did  attend  felt  that  their  time  »a  largely  ~tai.  *-  “  *“»■ 

,  ,  .  +  c  =+pr,ce  bv  the  inability  to  promote 

school  was  handicapped  throughout  its  existen  y 

.  ljU  nna.  manv  of  the  trainees  were  sorely 

permanent-party  Instructor  personnel.  And  m  ny 

disappointed  because  of  their  failure  to  receive  flight  instrnction  as  >-  teen 
t*e  school.  original  intention.  .Wtheless,  the  basic  idea  of  the  training 
school  »  sound  and  Has  teen  continued,  at  present  a  ^am-ht  —or 

training  program  is  being  conducted  at  CioodfellOT  AH>. 

A/a  further  means  of  training  their  -  instructor  fennel  and  improving 

methods  of  teaching,  the  ««-  “* 

p,  supsrvisora  in  the  classrooms.  Some  of  the  early  classes  in  prefligh  ,  e=  ^ 

pacially  at  .ally  «-*  and  Ham.eU  field,  nert  conducted  without  auy  s^ervision 

**  i  Qj  r\  n  ci-ir'^c'bTVQ  vr&s  ssnt  from 

nr  inspection  of  classroom  procedure.  In  danuary  a  dir-ctxv. 

u  .  to  ^  directors  of  each  of  the  pref light  schools 

training  command  headquarters  to  vaa  an 

Uriel  inspections  of  all  instructors.^  ,ven  so,  inspection  of  inrtruc 

tors  did  not  begin  at  ^  *.*  ^  approximately  one  month  later,  and  then 

secutuy  inrc^w 

W^r.T TTICaED 
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-P— *  lrt°  a  „*  PTPC^  8“C 

pari* lectores  “4  — a^0  T15ited  elass  stores  ana  "rf£e”a 

-*  tarts.^  »  <*—  ««  •  *  ^  ^  erf  o£  19U2  ratio;  of  i>**™=- 

Ms”aiQe  “sr°E'is «« "  -  ~  ^ 

tor,  „»s  start*,  »  1*“™-“  '“•'* 

^  sopors  of  lartrsrti*  rtf  ^»“d 
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after  each  classroom  visitation.  Towards  the  end  of  1943  the  offices  of  wing 
supervisor  and  school  supervisor  of  instruction  were  abolished  and  the  job  of 
supervision  was  done  altogether  by  department  heads. ^ 

At  the  Llaxwell  Field  pilot  preflight  school  a  department  of  academic  in¬ 
spection  was  created  in  1942.  The  inspector,  with  two  assistants,  visited 
classes  and  rated  instructors  as  to  "voice,  appearance,  apportionment  of  time, 
speed,  force,  clarity  and  knowledge,  discipline  and  interest .*>5°  The  military 
rating  system  Was  not  introduced  until  after  the  large-scale  commissioning  of 
instructors  began  some  months  later.  Protests  from  the  instructors  relative 
to  the  picayunish  methods  of  supervisors  were  strong,  and  in  July  1943  the  Har¬ 
well  Field  pilot  school  abolished  the  office  and  returned  to  a  system  of  super¬ 
vision  within  the  departments.  This  new  policy  at  Maxwell  Field,  as  at  the 
other  schools ,  resulted  in  better  harmony  and  closer  cooperation  between  the 
school  officials  and  the  instructors 

The  matter  of  instructor  training  and  supervision  was  given  careful  con¬ 
sideration  b  '  the  Committee  on  Utilisation  of  Instructors  at  the  previously  men¬ 
tioned  preflight  conference  in  July  1944.  The  committee  stressed  the  importance 
of  continuing  formal  instructional  and  orientation  programs  for  new  instructors. 
Also,  it  emphasised  the  importance  of  a  regularly  scheduled  program  of  in-service 
training  for  all  instructors  in  order  to  maintain  morale  and  insure  "complete  and 
cintinuing  standardisation  of  teaching  procedures  and  to  provide  for  the  inter- 
change  of  ideas  Regarding  supervision  of  instruction,  it  laid  do’.m  the 
following  general  principles  which  had  already  been  developed  and  which  were  to 
he  adhered  to  in  the  future  1 

The  main  objective  of  supervision  should  be  the  improvement  of  in¬ 
struction.  To  accomplish  this  objective  supervisors  need  to  be  distinguished 
clearly  from  "snoops rvisors"  of  the  inspectorial  type.  Visits  to  classes 
for  the  purpose  of  observing  instruction  should  be  made  regularly,  at  fre¬ 
quent  intervals,  and  the  visits  should  ordinarily  cover  an  entire  class 

-Cr/HiniTv 
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period.  Formal  reports  should  be  prepared  and  discussed  with  the  instruc¬ 
tor  at  the  earliest  practicable  time  following  conclusion  of  the  class. 

Thera  is  no  question  but  that  the  morale  of  the  instructors  improved  con¬ 
siderably  after  the  unpleasant  aspects  of  supervision  were  modified  in  all  the 
preflight  schools.  The  \rriter  observed  the  new  supervisory  policy  in  operation 
in  the  preflight  programs  at  Hondo  AFB  and  Goodfellow  AFB  during  June  19?2  and 
at  the  Lackland  Preflight  School  in  January  19?3.  He  set  through  several  lec¬ 
tures  vfith  the  respective  directors  of  academic  training^'  after  each  class  was 
over,  friendly  discussions  between  the  instructors  and  the  directors  regarding 
the  courses  and  procedures  always  followed.  In  every  class  visited,  two  or  three 
instructors  were  invariably  present — sitting  through  the  entire  course  along  with 
the  cadets.  The  newer  instructors  seemed  particularly  anxious  to  improve  the 
quality  of  their  teaching,  and  the  impression  received  was  that  some  college  and 
university  professors  could  trail  profit  from  the  practices  of  the  preflight 
schools  relative  to  improving  their  classroom  techniques* 

Grading  and  Testing 

The  grading  system  in  use  in  the  preflight  schools  at  first  was  left  to  the 
individual  instructors,  but  cadets  had  to  obtain  a  mark  of  70  per  cent  in  order 
to  pass.  The  policy  of  allotting  the  instructors  complete  freedom  in  constructing 
and  administering  their  tests  resulted  in  exceptionally  high  grades,  since  the 
instructors  more  or  less  felt  themselves  in  competition  with  their  colleagues. 

The  fact  that  there  were  no  eliminations  in  the  first  six  classes  at  Ltaxwell 
Field  would  indicate  that  the  tests  must  have  been  fairly  simple  and  easy.  Bub 
it  also  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  quality  of  trainees  during  19U1-L2  was 
very  high. 

’When  Wajor  Henry  Reis — 31  Bara  was  placed  in  charge  of  preflight  academic 
training  at  Maxwell  Field  early  in  191$,  he  directed  that  grades  should  conform 


to  a  prescribed  curve.  The  result  was  that  examinations  were  ma  e  more  di^i- 
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cult,  and  consequently  the  grade  averages  soon  declined. ^3  Eliminations  for 
academic  failure  were  rare  (even  after  the  first  six  classes  at  Maxwell  Field), 
since  cadets  were  given  a  chance  to  be  re-examined  in  courses  where  their  final 


test  grades  ware  below  70.  The  policies  relative  to  grading  and  testing  at 
Kelly  Field  and  Santa  Ana  developed  similarly  to  those  at  Maxwell,  except  that 
Santa  Ana  officials  were  insistent  that  no  true-false  tests  be  given."14 

Early  in  19U3  the  SETC  began  the  use  of  standardized  examinations  for  all 
its  training  schools,  including  preflight.  These  tests  were  drawn  up  by  head¬ 
quarters  personnel,  sent  to  the  various  directors  of  academic  instruction,  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  instructors,  and  finally  returned  to  headquarters  to  be  scored 
by  machines.  The  system  was  recommended  for  use  in  the  other  training  centers, 
but  meanwhile  FTC  headquarters  was  engaged  in  plans  of  its  o'Tn  for  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  tests In  May  ITC  headquarters  ordered  the  use  of  course  outlines, 
instructor  handbooks,  and  student  workbooks  that  had  been  prepared  by  the  ground 
training  unit  at  Randolph  Field.  Standardized  tests  based  upon  the  course  out¬ 
lines  were  to  be  used."1® 


The  plan  of  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  new  guides  and  workbooks  and  standard¬ 
ized  tests  was  received  very  unfavorably:  the  former  were  criticized  because 
they  presented  too  much  material  and  required  too  much  memory  work,  while  the 
examinations  were  said  to  be  too  easy,  particularly  in  reference  to  mathematics 

and  physics.  Santa  Ana  was  given  permission  in  July  l$k3  to  modify  the  stan¬ 
ce 

dardized  tests,  and  later  it  dropped  them  altogether.  1  A  similar  development 
occurred  in  the  other  preflight  schools  in  regard  to  the  tests,  but  the  use  of 
guides  and  workbooks  continued  in  all  the  schools.  In  July  19'ak  the  Committee 
on  Academic  Instruction  recommended  at  the  Fort  \/brth  preflight  conference  that 
standard  examinations  again  be  used  in  the  preflight  program.-*®  Since  all  pre¬ 
flight  training  by  now  had  been  consolidated  at  SAAGC,  the  recommendation  was 
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easily  enforced,  and  was  continued  throughout  the  vrartime  program.  Today,  a 
central  agency  at  Lackland  AFB  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  preparing 
the  various  prsf light  examinations,  and  these  tests  are  modified  from  time  to 
tins  to  conform  to  the  shifting  emphasis  placed  upon  particular  course  content. 

Instructional  Aids 

There  is  probably  no  type  of  instruction  in  the  pre flight  schools  today  m 

which  more  progress  has  been  made  since  the  early  months  of  'dorld  Tfer  H  than 

in  the  use  of  training  aids.  Indeed,  textbooks,  workbooks ,  mock-ups,  training 

films,  and  similar  materials  were  almost  nonexistent  in  1941.  For  several  months 

after  the  Kelly  Held  preflight  school^ opened,  the  instructors  had  to  use  pieces 

of  butcher  paper  and  lumber  crayon  as  substitutes  for  blackboards  and  chalk. 

Orders  for  teaching  materials  wer  placed,  but  rarely  filled.  On  one  occasion 

in  the  fall  of  19I4I  an  official  ordered  1,900  copies  o£_A  History  of  Aviation 

to  use  as  a  text  for  a  course  then  being  offered  in  the  preflight  schools.  The 

books  arrived  one  year  later,  at  which  time  the  particular  course  had  already 

do 

been  dropped;  furthermore,  the  book  vras  a  1928  edition. 

The  situation  in  respect  to  teaching  materials,  as  with  other  aspects  of 
the  preflight  program,  gradually  improved.  Many  instructors  took  the  initiative 
in  writing  textbooks  and  in  fabricating  and  procuring  training  aids.  Later, 
projection  machines  were  acquired  and  films  illustrating  particular  subjects 
were  obtained.  Instructors  took  pride  in  fabricating  their  own  airplane  models, 
drawing  up  logarithmic  tables  and  charts,  constructing  their  code  receiving  and 
sending  equipment  and  mock-ups  of  airplane  engines.  "The  men  learned  a  lot 
about  their  particular  subjects  in  the  process  of  building  their  own  equipment, 
and  the  situation  proved  to  be  a  great  stimulant  to  their  initiative,  as  well 
as  their  morale.1’^0  By  19U3  adequate  materials  were  coming  in  from  other  sources 
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Chapter  V 


FRdTTiEHT  STUDENTS  ,  19Ll-19l+3 


According  to  one  set  of  official  records  soma  373*362  white  trainees  had 
been  graduated  from  the  preflight  schools  by  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  191W.1 
This  number  included  233,173  pilot  trainees,  36,3614  bombardiers,  35>,U7lj-  naviga¬ 
tors,  and  1+5,351  air  crewmen.^  In  addition,  there  were  2,01+0  Negro  graduates  of 
all  categories  and  1,211+  foreign  graduates.  The  grand  total  was  376,616.  By 
the  time  preflight  training  was  discontinued  in  October  191+3,  the  number  of 
students  completing  preflight  approximated  1+00,000,  while  several  thousand 
others  had  been  eliminated.  The  various  topics  relating  to  such  a  gigantic 
training  program-some  of  which  have  already  been  discussed— are  many.  Only 
brief  mention,  however,  has  heretofore  been  made  of  the  students  themselves, 
and  this  chapter  is  concerned  specifically  with  them. 

Student  Load  and  Flow 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  first  classes  officially  entered  the  preflight 
school  at  Maxwell  Field  early  in  September  191+1;  these  were  classes  1+2-D  and 
1+2-3.  Kelly  Field  opened  with  class  1+2— F  on  21  November,  and  Santa  Ana  received 
its  first  class,  1+2-K,  on  29  April  19I4.2.  These  three  preflight  schools  -were  an 
important  adjunct  to  the  30,000-pilot s -per-ye ar  program  which  had  been  formu¬ 
lated  prior  to  the  United  States*  entrance  into  the  war.  In  this  connection  it 
had  been  estimated  that  the  rate  of  flow  per  class  into  each  of  the  three  centers 
would  be  as  follows*  S3TC,  1,900;  GOTO,  1,792;  7/CTG,  1,1+08.^  This  estimated 
flow  of  trainees  was  based  upon  the  assumption  that  Santa  Ana  would  receive  its 
first  class  by  2lj  January  19ll3,^  but  the  delay  in  the  school's  formal  opening 
subsequently  threw  the  flow  temporarily  behind  schedule. 
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Meanwhile,  aviation  cadet  enlistees  poured  into  the  pref light  schools  at  Max¬ 


well  Field  and  Kelly  Field  in  such  numbers  that  they  could  not  be  absorbed. 
Maxwell  Field  rras  forced  to  grant  three-months'  furloughs  to  3*300  cadets  to 
relieve  its  overcrowded  facilities,  and  Kelly  Field  constructed  tent  cities 
where  the  surplus  trainees  were  housed  pending  their  absorption  into  preflight 


training.  The  latter  trainees  were  put  to  construction  work,  rather  than  be 

6 

allowed  to  remain  idle. 


Further  to  complicate  matters  relative  to  student  flow,  other  factors 
entered  into  the  picture:  soon  after  7  December  191*1  the  quota  of  pilot- 
production  was  increased  to  $0,000,  then  $5,000,  and  a  little  later  to  75,000 
par  year;  in  addition,  the  pref light  training  program  was  expanded  from  five  to 
nine  weeks  on  2l*  January  191*2. ?  in  order  to  meet  the  increased  production 
figure,  the  monthly  flow  of  trainees  into  the  preflight  schools  had  to  be  ex¬ 
panded  tremendously.  In  fact,  it  was  estimated  that  the  three  centers  would 
have  to  produce  from  10, $26  to  11, 869  preflight  graduates  per  class.®  But 
this  goal  ultimately  was  met,  and  even  surpassed.  Indeed,  in  September  191*2, 

TTC  headquarters  announced  plans  for  the  ultimate  production  of  102,000  pilots 
9 

per  year. 

Several  developments  in  191*2  combined  to  make  the  gigantic  pilot  training 
program  possible,  be  have  seen  earlier  that  bombardier-navigator  training  was 
divorced  from  pilot  pref light  partly  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  schools  at 
Kelly  Field  and  Maxwell  Field.  By  21*  January  19l*2  new  housing  facilities  at 
these  two  bases  were  completed,  which  allowed  both  schools  to  ac commodate  more 
adequately  two  classes  simultaneously.  Both  schools  entered  one  class  for  nine 
weeks  and  another  for  four  and  one-half  weeks  so  that  the  class  system  could  be 
maintained.  Thereafter,  one  new  class  was  entered  approximately  every  four  and 
ona-half  weeks.  Later,  the  opening  of  the  Santa  Ana  preflight  school  on  29  April 
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1942  was  another  important  step  in  the  direction  of  increased  pilot  production. 

To  achieve  the  new  goal,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  enlarge  the  size  of  each 
entering  class.  An  examination  of  the  available  statistics  gives  an  idea  of  the 
extent  of  this  enlargement Maxwell  Field  received  1,602  students  in  class 
42-D  on  2k  January  1942,  while  class  42-H,  which  entered  28  Da  center  1942,  num¬ 
bered  3,602  trainees j  during  the  same  period  the  size  of  the  classes  at  telly 
Field  increased  from  2,1+40  to  3,968  trainees.  Keaimihile,  the  first  class  (42-K) 
to  he  received  at  Santa  Ana  on  2 9  April  1942  numbered  1,622  trainees,  and  the 
last  class  to  enter  that  same  year  (43-H,  on  30  November  1942)  contained  3,180 
entrants.  By  the  end  of  1942,  some  30,649  trainees  had  been  graduated  from  the 

three  preflight  (pilot)  schools.  In  addition,  3,678  bombardiers  and  3,795  ?re- 

11 

flight  navigators  had  completed  training. 

The  year  1943  saw  the  peak  in  pilot  prof light  training.  By  early  spring 
the  war  was  going  badly  for  the  allied  cause  and  Russia  seemed  dangerously  near 
to  being  conquered  by  Germany.  The  order  was  given  to  accelerate  pilot  produc¬ 
tion  still  further,  and  the  proflight  schools  once  again  made  tremendous  increases 
in  their  class  loads.  On  5  April  1943  Maxwell  Field  entered  4,483  trainees  in 
class  43-Kj  this  figure  jumped  to  5 ,411  with  the  entrance  of  class  44-F  on  3 
October  1943 — the  high  water  mark  of  prefUght  training  at  the  school.  The 
corresponding  classes  for  Kelly  Field,  not/  SAACC,  numbered  4,583  and  4,482 
respectively,  while  the  Santa  Ana  pilot  Preflight  School  showed  a  gain  from 


1.2 

3,631  to  4,473*  Glass  44-G  entered  Maxwell  Field  four  and  one -half  weeks 
later  with  3,923  students.  The  trend  downward  continued  with  the  entrance  of 
subsequent  classes  in  the  various  schools.  These  figures  represent  over  35,000 
students  in  preflight  training  at  various  times,  or  a  total  monthly  flow  of 
approximately  15,000  men. 

Preflight  classes  entering  after  3  October  1943,  with  few  exceptions,  showed 
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si  S"tf3 3dy  decrease.^  Nevertheless,  the  ys ax'  closed  with  Maxwell  Field  graduating 
$6;h%3  pref light  trainees,  while  San  Antonio  and  Santa  Ana  graduated  l;6,ll;2  and 
14.0,935  respectively.  This  made  a  grand  total  of  HiU,910  graduates  for  the  calen¬ 
dar  year.-^  But  the  reduction  in  student  flow  rates  into  the  preflight  schools 
during  19UU  reached  drastic  proportions,  and  experience  would  show  that  a  period 
of  retrenchment  could  he  as  difficult  as  a  period  of  expansion.  In  addition  to 
the  successive  drastic  reductions  in  quotas,  other  factors  that  brought  compli¬ 
cated  problems  for  the  preflight  schools  included  the  tightening  of  academic 
standards  and  the  absorption  of  large  numbers  of  holdovers.  Beginning  29  December 
19li3  the  pilot  production  quota  thereafter  was  steadily  decreased  to  85,000, 
75,000,  and  60,000  per  year.  The  total  number  of  pilot  preflight  students  in 
training  on  5  January  19^4  was  33,019.  This  figure  fell  to  28 ,6U2  on  20  January 
I9LJ4,  and  one  month  later  (28  February  19^4)  to  25, 758  On  1  March  I9I4U  the 


three  flying  training  commands  were  advised  that  the  pilot  program  would  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  li5,000  yearly  output,  effective  It  March  I9I4-H,  and  by  the  end  of  that 
same  month  only  11;, 373  students  were  under  instruction  in  the  preflight  schools. 

Under  circumstances  of  the  times  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  flow  of 
students  into  the  pilot  preflight  schools  would  be  subject  to  much  fluctuation. 
The  class  of  liU-I  (entering  15  January  19)  tU)  contained  only  1,210  new  students 


at  Maxwell  Field  and  only  6U9  at  Santa  Ana— these  figures  repres anting  drops 
of  1,5U0  and  2,568  entrants.  At  the  sane  time  only  2,527  trainees  entered  San 
Antonio,  or  1,170  less  than  the  previous  class.  Class  UU-J  (entering  10  Feb¬ 
ruary  19UU)  numbered  2,819  for  Maxwell  Field,  2,698  for  San  Antonio,  and  2,U12 

17 

for  Santa  Ana— all  these  figures  being  slightly  higher  than  the  fixed  quotas. 
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"there as  the  number  of  pilots  was  drastically  reduced  in  1944,  the  situation 
was  different  with  the  bombardier-navigator  training  program.  At  the  beginning 
of  1944  navigators  were  being  turned  out  at  the  rats  of  23,000  psr  year  and 
bombardiers  at  the  rate  of  18,000  per  ye^r.  These  figures  remained  fairly  con¬ 
stant  throughout  1944. 

At  the  close  of  l^UU  the  flow  of  students  from  the  various  pilot  pref light 
schools  continued  to  be  irregular.  Here  graduation  had  little  to  do  with  advance¬ 
ment  to  the  next  phase  of  training,  and  many  students  had  to  be  held  over  for 
two  classes  while  their  former  classmates  went  on  to  primary  schools.  (Regulation 
of  student  flow  under  the  greatly  reduced  training  program  would  not  be  achieved 
until  1945*)  As  early  as  October  1944,  it  was  learned  that  no  more  aircrew 
trainees  would  be  entered  in  the  preflight  schools  at  Santa  Ana  and  ''axoell 
Field  and  that  all  pre flight  training  would  in  the  future  be  provided  at  the 

Preflight  School  at  San  Antonio  (SAACG).  Selected  personnel  from  the  train¬ 
ing  department  of  the  inactive  schools  was  to  be  transferred  to  San  Antonio.18 


At  llaxwell  field  and  Santa  Ana,  all  personnel  graduating  from  preflight  prior 
to  1$  October,  as  well  as  members  of  class  43-11  (graduating  that  day)  not  re¬ 
quired  for  further  aircrew  training  prior  to  23  November,  were  to  be  transferred 
to  on-the-line  training.  Personnel  of  these  groups  who  had  not  yet  been  formally 
assigned  c,s  pilots,  navigators,  or  oombardiers  were  not  to  be  assigned  prior  to 
on-the-line  training.19  As  a  result  of  this  order,  the  preflight  schools  at 
Itaxwell  field  and  Sant-  Ana  were  officially  discontinued  in  December  1944.20 
As  expected,  the  forcing  of  preflight  graduates  into  on-the-line  training 
created  a  terrific  loss  in  proficiency  and  morale  and  prompted  a  request  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  the  preflight  program  in  the  Training  Command.  The  reduction 


was  made  a  short  time  later,  but  the  program  itself  was  not  suspended  until  the 
end  of  the  war. 
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The  flow  of  trainees  during  the  early  months  of  1945  abruptly  dropped  to 
its  nadir  for  all  personnel  other  than  those  enrolled  in  a  newly  activated 
flight-engineer  program  for  very  heavy  bombardment  aircraft.  Quotas  for  pilots, 
navigators,  and  bombardiers  had  been  met  and  the  heavy  backlog  of  3,000  preflight 
graduates  was  more  than  sufficient  to  fulfill  all  anticipated  future  require¬ 
ments.21  In  January,  1945,  950  returnee  officers  and  200  returnee  enlisted  men 
entered  pref light  training  at  SMOG.  After  this  initial  entrance,  the  flow  of 
trainees  was  controlled  at  400  officers  and  200  enlisted  men  per  month.  Effec¬ 
tive  22  March  1945,  the  preflight  training  program  for  officers  was  reorganized 
and  integrated  with  processing  and  classification  so  that  the  whole  program 
could  be  completed  within  three  to  five  weeks. 

Overseas  returnee  officers,  more  often  than  enlisted  men,  experienced 
difficulty  in  adapting  themselves  to  the  discipline  at  the  preflight  school, 
and  during  January  and  February,  1945,  approximately  ten  per  cent  resigned.  At 
the  end  of  April  the  Training  Command  suspended  preflight  for  returnees.  The 
preflight  training  school  subsequently  was  restricted  to  B-29  flight  engineers 
and  to  a  small  group  of  special  priority  men.22  On  31  June  1945  it  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Harwell  Field;22  at  that  time  there  were  only  367  men  in  training.2** 
In  October  1945  formal  preflight  training  was  discontinued;  it  was  nob  resumed 
again  until  July  1949.22  Meanwhile,  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1945,  only 
2.0,999  students  graduated  from  the  preflight  school  (pilot,  bombardier,  naviga¬ 
tor),  while  another  1,520  graduated  from  pre flight-flight  engineer  (B-29) 

...  26 

training . 


Holdovers  and  Eliminations 

The  term  "holdover"  as  herein  used  includes  not  only  academic  failures  but 


also  students  who  were  held  over  because  of  failure  to  complete  the  course ,  or 


for  other  valid  reasons,  such  as,  hospitalization  or  emergency  furlough. 
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"bill;  doubtless  the  inability  of  the  primary  schools  to  absorb  all  of  the  preflight 

graduates  also  had  some  effect.  Beginning  with  class  1*2 -K  (entering  30  March 

19U2)  the  percentage  of  eliminations  returned  to  normal,  but  the  number  of  hold- 

29 

overs  continued  to  increase  for  some  time  in  all  of  the  preflight  schools*  The 
peak  of  holdovers,  3,1 ?5,  was  reached  with  class  1*1* -F  (entering  3  October  191*3) 
and  continued  through  class  1*1*— I  (entering  7  December  19l*3),  which  experienced 
931  holdovers.  With  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  entrants  beginning  late  in 
19U3,  the  problem  of  absorbing  holdovers  gradually  became  less  acute. 

Meanwhile,  the  schools  were  obliged  to  take  care  of  their  holdovers  in  one 
way  or  another.  At  first  the  Santa  Ana  pilot  school  gave  remedial  training  to 
academic  failures,  but  later  the  holdover  program  was  considered  as  "a  second 
trial  of  proficiency  for  cadets  who  had  failed."^0  Also,  there  were  some  hold¬ 
overs  at  Santa  Ana  who  had  already  graduated  and  had  failed  in  advanced  training, 

but  were  returned  to  the  classification  center  for  reclassification  as  aircrew 

31 

members;  special  organisations  were  set  up  for  these  men.  In  July  191*3  San 

Antonio  was  allowed  to  dump  its  pool  of  holdovers,  which  had  grown  especially 

large  because  of  the  recent  abandonment  of  elementary  glider  training  there, 

■jo 

upon  the  Ellington  Field  bombardier  preflight  school.  At  the  same  time  Max¬ 
well  Field  attempted  to  take  care  of  its  holdovers  by  creating  an  "advanced 

33 

training  wing"  and  offering  special  courses  to  the  trainees. 

The  situation  relative  to  holdovers  in  the  bombardier-navigator  preflight 
school  was  similar  to  that  in  the  pilot  schools.  By  the  middle  of  July  19U2 
flow  into  the  bombardier-navigator  preflight  schools  had  reached  "maximum 
capacity,"  while  the  graduation  quotas  had  remained  fixed.  For  example,  1*56 
trainees  entered  the  Santa  Ana  navigation  preflight  school  on  18  July  191*2  in 
class  1*3-1,  as  compared  to  19U  in  the  previous  class,  entering  10  June;  at  the 
same  time  Santa  Ana's  quota  of  navigation  graduates  had  been  fixed  at  only  120, 

iT&iCTEB  SEC”^'  TOj^TISN 
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The  acute  problem  of  holdovers  there  was  solved  near  the  end  of  19U2,  horjever, 
Tihen  several  hundred  trainees  were  either  given  furloughs  or  reclassified  and 
put  into  pilot  training.- ^  By  the  spring  of  191+3  the  hbldover  problem  was 
generally  improved  in  all  of  the  non-pilot  preflight  schools  except  for  the 
case  of  bombardiers  at  Santa  Ana. 

Drastic  efforts  were  made  beginning  in  19U+  to  reduce  the  holdovers  in  all 
of  the  preflight  schools,  and  by  the  time  class  1+1+-K  was  graduated  on  23  May 
19UI4.,  marked  improvement  had  been  achieved.  This  was  accomplished  for  the  most 
part  by  reducing  the  flow  of  students  into  the  preflight  schools,  as  previously 
noted.  Also,  a  stricter  policy  of  eliminating  weaker  trainees  was  adopted. 

Many  instructors  had  long  felt  that  it  was  best  to  eliminate  cadets  who  were 
not  able  or  not  disposed  on  their  own  initiative  and  by  their  own  efforts  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  preflight  instruction.  The  arrangement  by  which  fail¬ 
ing  students  could  be  held  ever  from  one  class  to  another  was  considered  bv  many 
persons  to  be  especially  questionable. 

It  therefore  was  proposed  that  any  cadet  who  failed  a  subject  and  who  did 
not  pass  a  comprehensive  reexamination  in  that  subject  within  five  days  should 
be  eliminated.  This  proposal  was  made  a  matter  of  policy  by  the  Training  Com¬ 
mand  in  April  19UU  when  stronger  disciplinary  measures  and  a  higher  proficiency 

36 

standard  for  physical  training  ware  also  established.  Students  who  failed  the 
reexamination  because  of  extenuating  or  mitigating  circumstances,  such  as 
illness  or  emergency  furloughs,  or  had  a  valid  excuse  for  not  talcing  the  examin¬ 
ation  within  the  five  day  limit,  were  to  be  allowed  more  time — at  the  discretion 
of  the  academic  or  faculty  boards.  Meanwhile  the  standard  proficiency  in  aural 
code  was  lowered  to  six  words  per  minute  receiving  and  sending  and  five  words 
per  minute  receiving  and  sending  visual  code — thus  making  it  easier  for  trainees 

to  prevent  being  eliminated  because  of  the  previous  difficult  standards  in  code. 
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The  above  policy  wgs  upheld  at  the  Fort  TJorth  preflight  conference  in  July 
by  the  Committee  on  Elimination  Policies,  which  recomnisndedi  ’'That  training 
standards  remain  as  they  are  or  be  revised  upward.” The  conference  committee 
made  no  estimate  as  to  probable  elimination  from  preflight  under  the  new  policy, 
but  an  overall  elimination  rate  of  15  per  cent  was  established  "for  planning 
purposes  only.”  The  previous  average  elimination  rate  in  all  the  pref light 
schools  amounted  to  approximately  four  per  cent. 

Foreign  Pre flight  Students  and  Programs 


Brief  mention  should  be  made  of  the  various  preflight  programs  established 
for  foreign  students  ii.  this  country.  Programs  were  developed  which  were  to 
provide  training,  both  flying  and  technical,  for  a  total  of  15,237  graduates, 
representing  27  nations,  during  the  period  from  1  January  1942  through  30  Sep- 

<JQ 

tember  1945*  It  is  remarkable  that  the  United  States  was  able  to  assume  the 
responsibility  for  these  foreign  students  at  a  time  when  our  01m  facilities  were 
being  strained  to  the  utmost,  but  the  job  was  done,  nevertheless. 

The  largest  number  of  foreign  trainees  at  first  came  from  Great  Britain. 

In  June  1941  the  AAF  undertook  to  train  4,000  British  students  annually,  the 
program  to  be  under  the  Southeast  Air  Corps  Training  Center.  This  training  was 
eventually  conducted  in  twelve  civilian  contract  and  Army  schools,  and  was  iden¬ 
tical  with  that  given  American  students.  In  the  beginning  the  general  program 
included  instruction  for  ten  weeks  in  each  of  the  three  phases  of  flying  train¬ 
ing  --primary,  basic,  and  advanced.  In  the  fall  of  194.1,  five  weeks  of  preflight 
training  was  added,  this  work  being  given  first  at  Maxwell  Field,  hut  later  the 
program  was  moved  to  Turner  Field,  Albany,  Georgia.  The  training  of  British 
students  in  the  United  States  lasted  until  March  1943,  during  which  time  (21 

months)  a  total  of  7,860  men  graduated  from  preflight;  of  this  number,  4,370 

39 

eventually  became  pilots. 
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Changes  that  "rare  effected  in  the  pr^lighi^c'j^iao^.-i  from  time  to  time 
applied  equally  to  American  students  and  to  British  students  $  the  only  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  programs  iTas  the  limited  use  of  British  instructors  in  the 
latter.  This  factor  advanced  the  training  program  by  increasing  the  morale  of 
the  British  students:  they  felt  that  their  own  officers  “understood  their  in¬ 
dividual  problems  better  than  the  American  did,  and  they  had  someone  to  take 
their  gripes  tc.!l^°  Indeed,  in  the  beginning  the  elimination  rate  was  high, 
and  there  were  sign3  that  morale  among  the  British  students  was  rather  low. 

This  undoubtedly  was  due  to  a  more  severe  disciplinary  system  than  was  in  effect 
in  the  British  and  Canadian  schools  and  to  the  fact  that  the  men  were  homesick 


and  found  it  difficult  to  adjust  themselves  to  American  life  and  customs  * 

In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  British  students  who  received  training 
in  the  United  States,  the  French  government  also  sent  a  sizeable  group  of  their 
trainees  here.  The  first  French  training  program  as  announced  in  February  19k3 
contemplated  the  training  of  500  pilots,  but  additional  commitments  were  made 
so  that  by  May  I9I4.I4.  this  country  had  agreed  to  receive  French  trainees  at  the 
rate  of  150  per  month  for  an  indefinite  period.  As  of  30  September  Iph5  the 
total  number  of  French  graduates  from  American  flying  schools  was  U,709.^  At 
first  the  French  training  program  was  the  responsibility  of  the  Southeast  Flying 
Command,  but  the  Central  Flying  Training  Command  later  shared  in  it. 

The  original  plan  for  French  pilot  training  called  for  a  27-^week  course, 
not  including  preflight  training.  The  general  policy  was  to  conduct  all  French 
training  in  the  French  language,  but  almost  immediately  the  offering  of  English 
proved  advisable  because  of  the  shortage  of  competent  bilingual  instructors  or 
interpreters.  Eventually  a  AA-hour  course  in  English  was  given  at  the  reception 
pool  established  at  Craig  Field.  Hence,  a  logical  development  towards  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  full  preflight  course  of  instruction  resulted,  A  Air-week  orientation 
preflight  course  for  pilot  trainees  pffKhfowse  for 
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other  crewmen  trainees  vras  established.  The  French  officer  trainees  objected 
to  the  preflight  Yfork,  and  French  pilot  trainees  vrere  eventually  excused  from 
it;  but  preflight,  including  a  l;0-hour  course  in  English  was  continued  for 
other  aircrew  trainees.  Besides  English,  courses  in  mathematics,  physical 
training,  code,  and  aircraft  recognition  vrere  stressed.^ 

Individual  Latin  American  countries  were  also  given  special  training  pro¬ 
grams.  They  were:  Brazil,  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Cuba,  Ecuador,  Haiti, 
Honduras,  Panama,  Peru,  and  Uruguay,  Each  of  these  countries,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Brazil,  sent  only  small  detachments  of  trainees.  The  Latin  American 
students  were  given  the  same  standard  preflight  curriculum  at  San  Antonio,  in 
the  Central  Training  Command,  that  Anglo-American  students  received,  except  for 
the  addition  of  a  five-ireek  course  in  "orientation  and  English."  As  a  consequence 
the  Latin  American  program  lasted  for  fifteen  weeks;  but  even  so,  language  tended 
to  remain  a  major  handicap  for  the  students.  Competent  interpreters  who  could 
speak  Spanish  or  Portuguese  were  difficult  to  obtain,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
rely  chiefly  upon  practical  demonstrations  and  less  upon  assigned  readings  and 
verbal  explanations.  Too  often  the  American  instructors  lacked  sympathy  and 
understanding  of  the  Latin  Americans  and  their  problems,  but  in  general  the  goal 
was  accomplished.  Host  of  the  students  had  to  be  given  extra  training,  but  they 
were  not  eliminated  for  deficiency  in  ground  school  subjects,  provided  they  demon¬ 
strated  suitable  proficiency  in  flying  training.  Tiber:  eliminated  from  one  phase 
of  training,  they  were  reassigned  to  some  other  for  which  they  appeared  qualified. ^3 
Eesponsibility  for  training  l,g00  Chinese  pilots  was  delegated  to  the  TTestern 
Flying  Training  Command.  The  first  two  groups  of  Chinese  pilot  trainees  sent  to 
this  country  were  military  academy  graduates  and  the  third  group  were  young 
officers,  soma  of  whom  had  had  combat  experience  in  the  war  against  Japan.  For 
these  early  groups,  preflight  training  was  minimized  and  the  total  time  devoted 
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to  ths  other  three  stages  was  shortened  to  20  weeks,  Later  groups,  however,  were 
not  so  well  trained;  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  provide  the  full  course,  in¬ 
cluding  preflight.  The  curriculum,  was  similar  to  that  in  the  standard  AAF  pre¬ 
flight  schools  with  the  exception  of  h$  hours  in  English  and  13  hours  in  ” American 
customs.” 

Additional  changes  were  made  in  the  Chinese  pre flight  program  in  19it3,  19luU , 
and  again  in  19^3;  but  in  general  these  changes  were  in  keeping  with  similar 
alterations  being  made  in  the  program  for  American  cadets.  The  19U3  preflight 
program  for  Chinese  students  included  a  1*3 -hour  course  in  technical  English, 
while  the  Ipljli  course  provided  for  nine  weeks  of  the  same.  The  13-wee k  preflight 
program  inaugurated  in  19U3  was  designed  to  give  the  Chinese  students  more  time 
in  order  that  their  background  and  orientation  for  flying  training  might  be  im¬ 
proved.  It  included  3u  hours  of  instruction  in  English.^ 

Ths  language  barrier  remained  the  chief  instructional  problem  for  the 
Chinese— just  as  in  the  case  of  the  Latin  Americans— the  majority  of  cadets 
knowing  little  or  no  English  at  the  start.  Chinese  interpreters  who  were  suit¬ 
able  for  classroom  work  likewise  were  difficult  to  obtain.  Also,  the  students 

appeared  to  be  sensitive  and  shy  and  would  commonly  say  that  they  "understood” 

A3 

to  avoid  embarrassment.  Many  of  them  arrived  in  poor  health  and  had  to  be 
treated  for  some  time  before  they  could  start  training. 

VTith  few  exceptions,  the  Orientals  received  their  preflight  training  at 
Santa  Ana,  although  at  first  some  were  trained  at  YTilliams  Air  Force  Base,  Ari¬ 
zona.  By  October  1 9U3  a  total  of  3,33 3  Chinese  had  completed  flying  or  technical 
training,  but  of  this  group  only  866  graduated  as  pilots,  7 3  as  navigators,  and 
23ii  as  bombardiers. 

Besides  the  above  mentioned  foreign  nationals  that  received  flying  training 
in  this  country,  there  were  small  numbers  from  the  Netherlands ,  Turkey,  and 
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Yugoslavia.  In  general  the  training  problems  in  regard  to  the  Nether landers 
were  few,  since  these  students  were  usually  well  prepared  in  English.  But  the 
trainees  from  Turkey  and  Yugoslavia  found  the  same  difficulty  regarding  lan— 
guare  that  the  Chinese  and  Latin  Americans  experienced.  Because  of  their  de¬ 
ficiency  in  English,  these  men  were  given  five  weeks  of  "pre-preflight"  training 
at  San  Antonio  before  entering  the  regular  preflight  program.  Later,  it  was 
found  that  additional  English  instruction  was  advisable.  Nevertheless,  the 
language  barrier  remained  the  chief  cause  for  an  elimination  rate  of  about  fJO 
per  cent.^ 


Negro  Preflight  Training 

Pilot  preflight  training  for  the  United  States  Negroes  began  at  Tuskegee, 
Alabama  with  the  entrance  of  20  students  in  class  42-1  on  24  January  1942.  The 
program  lasted  until  30  September  1945,  during  which  time  approximately  2,000 
men  were  graduated. ^7  Negro  instructors  were  not  used  in  considerable  number 
until  1943;  otherwise,  the  program  was  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  for  white 
students.  Bombardier-navigator  preflight  training  began  on  14  March  1944,  while 
navigator  training  was  started  12  January  1944*  Accurate  statistics  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Negro  graduates  up  to  30  September  1945  are  not  available,  but  figures 
are  complete  for  the  period  from  24  January  1942  to  23  May  1944.  They  are  as 
follows:  pilots,  1,227,  bombardiers,  30;  bombardier-navigators,  142.  On  18  April 
1944  a  preflight  aircrew  training  program  for  Negroes  was  inaugurated,  from  which 
283  had  been  graduated  by  4  August  1944.^® 


The  Class  System 

General  heaver  was  a  strong  believer  in  the  class  system  in  the  preflight 
schools,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  he  advocated  the  longer  ten-week  course 
instead  of  the  original  five-week  program.  He  believed  that  it  was  necessary  to 


have  an  upper  class  and  a  lower  class  in  order  that  the  one  could  sunervise  the 
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other.  "Without  an  upper  class  it  is  almost  impossible  to  transmit  traditions 
and.  customs  of  the  Service,  and  to  inculcate  that  sense  of  obedience  which  is 
so  essential  to  air  discipline he  wrote  on  17  September  19i|l.^ 

Accordingly,  the  class  system  was  established  at  Maxwell  Field,  San  An¬ 


tonio,  and  Santa  Ana  with  the  inauguration  of  the  nine-week  preflight  program 
early  in  19k2.  Although  it  eventually  csme  under  considerable  criticism  from  a 
small  minority  and  steps  were  taken  to  "tone  down"  various  aspects  of  it,  there 
was  unanimous  agreement  among  eight  former  preflight  graduates  and  seven  USAF 


officers  queried  b-”-  this  writer  during  1?£2  in  favor  of  the  class  system.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  class  system  is  still  in  effect  at  the  Lackland  Preflight  School 
today  and  "doubtless  it  will  be  retained  permanently."-0 

The  system  worked  somewhat  as  follows :  At  the  end  of  the  first  four  and 
one-half  weeks,  or  five  weeks,  depending  upon  ’whether  the  program  was  nine  or 
ten  weeks  in  length,  the  first  phase  of  preflight  training  was  completed. 
Graduates  of  this  phase  then  became  upper  classmen,  and  the  newly  arrived 
cadets  entered  as  lower  classmen.  The  former  were  charged  with  the  duty  of 
"supervising"  the  latter  throughout  the  first  phase  of  their  preflight  training. 
At  uanta  Ana  the  upper  classmen  were  housed  in  the  same  barracks  and  on  the  same 
floor  Tilth  the  lower  classmen,  but  in  alternate  rooms.  At  San  Antonio  the  upper 
classmen  occupied  the  top  floor  and  the  lower  classmen  occupied  the  bottom  floor 
of  the  barracks. 


The  class  system  had  several  advantages  that  probably  far  outweighed  the 
disadvantages:  it  enabled  the  lower  classmen  to  obtain  information  from  those 
who  had  already  been  through  the  first  phase  of  preflight  training.  Most  of  the 
newly  arrived  cadets  were  coming  into  contact  with  military  training  for  the 


first  time.  Practically  all  were  nervous,  and  soma  were  frightened.  The  upper 
classmen  ware  -fule  to  answer  their  many  questions  and  offer  suggestions.  Despit® 
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the  brief  time  that  the  upper  elas3men  had  been  in  training ,  the  newly  arrived 

pre flight  students  looked  up  to  them  as  veterans,  and  with  some  justification. 

"You  would  be  surprised  at  the  amount  of  information  a  man  could  pick  up  in  four 

^1 

or  five  weeks,"  remarked  a  preflight  graduate.-' 

Upper  classmen  were  not  allowed  to  put  their  hands  on  a  lower  classman 
without  the  latter's  permission,  and  even  then  it  was  usually  to  straighten  his 
tie  or  correct  some  fault  in  his  dress.  Nevertheless,  there  were  forms  of  basing 
which  quickly  developed,  such  as  "rat  racing"  or  "sound  off."  Occasionally  ex¬ 
cessive  "horse-play"  resulted  in  injuries.  "A  few  bad  tempered,  sadistic  kids 
took  advantage  of  the  situation  and  want  too  far,"^  Some  of  the  new  men  were 
veterans  from  combat  areas  and  felt  that  it  was  absurd  for  them  to  accept  dis¬ 
cipline  from  seventeen-  and  eighteen-year-old  boys  who  had  been  in  the  Array  only 
two  or  three  months.^ 


On  21  December  19k2  Liberty  Uagaaine  published  a  letter  written  by  a  cadet 
at  San  Antonio  which  exposed  hasing  as  then  practiced  at  that  school.  This  in 


turn  brought  about  an  investigation  bv  the  Acting  Inspector  General  of  the  Gulf 
Coast  Training  Center,  Lt.  Col.  Eurlin  S.  Dennett.^  The  ultimate  result  of  the 
investigation  was  an  official  abolition  of  hasing  in  all  the  preflight  schools 
by  the  Flying  Training  Command  on  15  Fay  1?U3.^  However,  the  practice  did  not 
completely  disappear,  and  "it  exists  in  a  mild  form  in  the  preflight  schools 
today. 

The  class  system,  including  hasing,  actually  seems  to  have  been  popular 
with  a  vast  majority  of  the  cadets,  A  poll  taken  of  class  1|3— h  just  before 
graduation  showed  that  3,831  were  in  favor  of  the  class  system  as  against  127 
who  were  opposed.  Only  ten  men  said  that  they  had  suffered  from  it."  A  typical 
comma nt  made  by  a  pre flight  graduate  interviewed  by  this  writer  was  as  follows  s 
"It  forced  you  to  be  on  the  ball  and  instituted  an  alertness  to  the  situation  that 
was  very  necessary  for  future  survival.  1,')  QJ7A1  tr\i-rv/  ! M ry\?br  ' 
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Aviation  Cadet  Begulations  was  placed  in 
each  room  at  the  Maxwell  Field  school  after  1  December  1?U3  so  that  the  cadets 
could  keep  informed  of  all  existing  regulations.  Funishments  under  demerits 
consisted  of  admonition,  reprimand,  restriction  to  limits,  deprivation  of  privi- 

j.*, 

leges,  tours,1'  or  loss  of  leaves. 

One  of  the  difficulties  that  the  instructors  in  the  preflight  schools  ex¬ 
perienced  was  cheating  on  examinations,  and  efforts  to  indoctrinate  the  cadets 
on  the  importance  of  proper  conduct  in  this  regard  were  not  always  successful. 
During  19^2  honor  councils  composed  of  cadets  were  organised  in  all  the  schools . 
In  the  large  pilot  schools  there  were  two  organisations t  a  vring  honor  council 
composed  of  cadet  commandants  and  a  group  honor  council;  the  latter  organisation 
consisted  of  cadet  representatives  from  the  various  squadrons,  plus  the  rep- 
sentatives  of  the  wing  council  who  were  ex-officio  members.61  (The  smaller 


res 


bombardier -navigator  schools  had  only  the  group  council*)  The  group  council 
undertook  to  supervise  the  indoctrination  of  the  lower  classmen.  It  also  tried 
students  for  violating  the  honor  cods,  reported  legitimate  complaints  made  by 
fellow  cadets,  and  sometimes  made  suggestions  to  higher  authority.  The  wing 
council  was  largely  a  policy-making  body,  but  it  could  act  as  a  court  of  appeal 
in  special  cases. 

Theoretically,  the  Yfest  Point  honor  code  regarding  a  cadet's  personal  con¬ 
duct  both  on  and  off  the  base  was  adopted;  and  violations  of  the  code,  particu¬ 
larly  in  respect  to  cheating  on  examinations,  were  reported  to  the  honor  council. 
This  organization  was  subjected  to  much  criticism,  by  both  instructors  and  cadets : 
when  a  cadet  was  "drummed”  out  of  school  his  fellows  frequently  expressed  the 
opinion  that  he  had  been  given  a  "raw  deal";  on  the  other  hand,  many  instructors 


'“"An  hour's  march  with  a  rifle  constituted  one  tour. 
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Student  Morals 

o  a3  already  been  discussed  briefly,  but  p<~rhap 
The  subject  of  student  morale  has  a^e  y 

.  .  It  was  pointed  out  in  Chapter  II  that 

it  deserves  additional  attention  he  .  . 

*.  canters  w»  established  in  MU!,  the  trainee  ver. 
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Students  classified  as  pilots  T/sre  usually  ,!eageru  and  presented  no  general 
morale  problem,  but  morale  among  those  classified  as  navigators  or  bombardiers, 
especially  during  the  early  part  of  the  tot,  tended  to  be  lower  than  among 
pilots.  Those  students  originally  classified  as  pilot  trainees  but  who  were 
eliminated  later  and  assigned  to  bombardier  or  navigator  training— often  re¬ 
peating  certain  phases  of  their  preflight  training — created  an  even  worse  morale 
problem.  "The  Air  Corps  had  built  a  pretty  big  sales  point  on  being  a  pilot, 
and  it  was  quite  a  let  down  to  be  classified  other-wise. 11  ^ 


The  situation  in  the  preflight  schools  brought  about  bv  the  low  morale  of 
particular  students  caused  AiF  officials  to  become  very  much  concerned  during 
the  early  months  of  the  war.  The  complete  separation  of  bombardier-navigator 
trainees  from  pilot  trainees  and  the  efforts  to  glamorise  the  role  of  the  former 
went  a  long  way  to  alleviate  part  of  the  general  morale  problem.  Pilot  eliminees 
assigned  to  non-pilot  preflight  schools  continued  to  constitute  a  special  pro¬ 
blem,  hoT.  raver.  The  suggestion  was  made  that  these  men  should  be  segregated 
into  a  special  program  to  reestablish  their  morale,  but  the  idea  was  never 
carried  out.  Finally,  the  matter  was  solved  when  the  uniform  curriculum  was 
established  for  all  preflight  schools  in  lpk3.  It  was  then  decided  that  an 
eliminee  from  one  phase  of  aircrew  training,  who  had  completed  preflight,  would 

f  Q 

not  be  required  to  repeat  that  phase.00  Thereafter,  the  preflight  schools  were 
no  longer  troubled  with  pilot  eliminees  in  training  as  bombardiers  and  navigators 
In  fact,  students  remained  unclassified  and  unsegregated  during  the  first  five 
weeks  of  the  ten-week  curriculum  established  in  the  spring  of  . 

Student  morale  at  the  Nashville  Classification  Center  was  especially  trouble 
some.  This  center  served  all  of  the  preflight  schools,  although  it  was  establish 
ed  principally  for  the  SETC.  Here  preflight  students  came  to  be  classified  as 
bombardiers,  navigators,  or  pilots  before  being  assigned  to  a  particular  school. 


Frequently  there  ware  long  delays  after  the  tests  were  completed,  during  which 
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time  there  was  nothing  for  the  trainees  to  do.  "Furthermore , "  a  Nashville 
official  later  observed,  "they  didn’t  like  the  ’long-haired  boys’  that  gave  the 
tests xt  is  quite  normal  that  this  situation  lowered  morale. 

The  city  of  Nashville  itself  had  many  undesirable  features  that  undoubtedly 
had  a  profound  effect  upon  student  morale:  "It  was  down  in  a  hollow,  damp, 
muddy,  plenty  of  head  colds  and  flu  and  lots  of  times  we  had  as  many  as  30 
per  cent  in  the  hospital  during  January,  February,  and  March  .  .  .  and  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  were  not  adequate  when  the  station  was  running  at  its 
height.”''’0  A  former  Santa  Ana  preflight  instructor  recently  remarked  to  the 
writer  that  sometimes  when  cadets  arrived  from  Nashville  during  the  war  "the 
entire  bunch  would  be  quarantined  and  it  would  he  two  or  three  weeks  before  they 
all  recovered  from  colds  and  flu."71  As  a  result  of  the  high  rate  of  illness 
experienced  by  the  preflight  students  from  Nashville,  many  failed  to  complete 
their  pre flight  training  on  time  and  had  to  he  held  over  for  the  next  class. 

Morale  at  the  three  pilot  schools  seems  to  have  been  especially  good.  One 
former  preflight  student  recently  remarked  to  the  writer  that  during  the  nine 
weeks  he  was  stationed  at  SAACC  in  1 9hS-,  he  never  once  heard  a  single  cadet 
mention  resigning.7^  The  location  of  particular  preflight  schools  doubtless 
helped  the  morale  situation.  The  campus  of  the  University  of  Texas,  for  example, 
was  only  eighty  miles  north  of  San  Antonio,  while  Santa  Ana  was  only  a  short 
distance  from  Los  Angeles.  Consequently,  the  cadets  could  find  "plenty  to  do" 
on  week-ends.  The  Santa  Ana  school  was  also  near  the  seashore  and  the  physical 
plant  seems  to  have  been  very  attractive .  Transportation  was  easy,  the  weather 
good,  and  quite  a  few  flying  stations  were  near  by  (as  at  San  Antonio)  to  provide 
a  lot  of  planes  for  the  students  to  observe. 

Morale  at  Maxwell  Field  likewise  seems  to  have  been  satisfactory  among  the 
pilot  trainees  after  the  school  was  well  established.  During  the  early  days  at 
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Maxwell  Field  and  Kelly  Field,  student  morale  was  naturally  very  low  because  of 
inadequate  housing  and  poor  food,  but  this  situation  was  eventually  corrected. 

The  general  opinion  held  by  some  who  were  stationed  at  Maxwell  Field  was  that  it 
was  too  congested  to  be  ideal  for  preflight— as  one  officer  said,  "Too  much  had 
been  built  in  too  small  a  space. ’'73  During  the  summer  months  the  heat  was 
frequently  oppressive,  and  on  week-ends  when  personnel  at  the  base  want  into 
town,  accommodations  were  strained  beyond  limits.  Cadets  particularly  complained 
of  their  inability  to  obtain  beef  at  the  restaurants,  and  also  that  there  ware 
not  enough  recreation  and  entertainment  facilities. 

Actually,  the  morale  among  all  preflight  cadets  during  the  war  was  as 
high  as,  if  not  higher  than,  that  of  other  members  of  the  armed  service. 

Everyone  knew  the  seriousness  of  the  world  crisis  that  confronted  the  American 
people,  and  to  have  consistently  maintained  a  low  morale  during  the  dark  days 
of  I9UI-I4-S  would  have  been  disastrous.  The  ultimate  outcome  of  the  war  speaks 
for  itself  in  this  regard. 
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EVALUATION  OF  THE  17AET3ME  EREFLIGHT  ESOGEAE,  \9b\-19\£ 


Although  at  first  the  x/orld  'Jar  II  preflight  program  x/as  set  up  partly 
as  a  stop-gap  measure  designed  to  get  men  into  active  training  more  quickly, 
it  soon  took  on  a  more  permanent  status.  By  I9k3  the  Idea  of  preflight  had 
been  accepted  as  indispensable  to  the  future  of  flying  training,  and  some  form 
of  preflight  has  been  m  existence  in  the  AAF  ever  since.  But  before  proceed¬ 
ing  with  a  discussion  of  the  various  programs  since  "World  War  II,  a  summary 
evaluation  of  the  wartime  program  will  be  in  order. 

Achievements  of  Freflight  Training 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  approximately  1^00,000  trainees  ivere 
graduated  from  the  preflight  program  between  September  1^1  and  October  19h5, 
These  figures  are  even  more  impressive  when  one  considers  the  shortage  of  ex¬ 
perienced  instructors  and  facilities  at  the  beginning.  Indeed,  the  planning 
and  execution  of  the  training  program  xfas  unprecedented  in  our  military 
history. 

Unquestionably  the  preflight  program  generally  w-s  effective  despite  the 
many  frustrations  experienced  during  the  first  two  ye  .rs  of  its  existence. 
Trainees  were  turned  out  who  had  acquired  certain  fundamentals  of  physical 
and  military  discipline  and  certain  basic  academic  knowledge.  In  many  instances 
these  trainees  received  their  first  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  military 
life  and  to  participate  in  vigorous  physical  training  when  they  entered  pre¬ 
flight.  They  were  alerted  to  the  seriousness  of  their  future  training  and  were 
also  prepared  psychologically  for  the  strenuous  road  which  still  lay  ahead. 

Once  the  preflight  phase  was  behind  them,  the  cadets  felt  that  a  large 
barrier  had  been  crossed?  and  they  approached  primary  training  with  considerably 
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more  confidence  and  assurance  than  they  otherwise  would  have  dons .  This  was 


no  small  factor,  for  even  the  dullest  trainee  realized  that  competition  with  the 
trained  airmen  of  the  Allied  Nations,  not  to  mention  those  of  enemy  nations, 
was  severe.  His  preflight  training  could  not  have  failed  to  impress  upon  him 
that  flying  a  plane  through  the  "wild  "blue  yonder"  was  more  than  mere  glamour, 
romance,  and  adventure;  it  was  a  serious  business  that  required  skill,  judgment, 
Intelligence,  and  hard  work. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  a  thorough,  scientific  evaluation  of  preflight 
training  that  would  he  distinctive  from  other  phases  of  training  in  the  APJ 
during  World  War  II.  The  preflight  program,  however,  offers  a  good  illustration 
of  how  civilian  skills  may  he  drawn  upon  to  contribute  to  a  specialized  military 
program.  This  is  especially  more  striking  in  view  of  the  absence  of  a  well- 
defined  military  tradition  in  our  nation's  history.  Modern  warfare  becomes  in¬ 
creasingly  a  matter  of  education  as  wall  as  a  matter  of  training.  "The  modern 
airman  is  as  much  a  teacher  and  a  scientist  as  he  is  a  pilot,  bombardier,  or 
navigator."'1*  And  the  wartime  preflight  program  constituted  a  major  step  in 
equipping  the  cadets  with  the  basic  tools  for  their  future  military  careers. 

The  preflight  program  made  a  distinct  contribution  toward  the  development 
of  accelerated  programs  of  education  during  World  War  II,  Although  there  has 
been  criticism  that  too  much  was  attempted  in  too  brief  a  period,  nevertheless 
it  was  demonstrated  that  more  subject  matter  could  be  covered  in  a  specific 
period  than  previously  thought  practicable.  Some  observers  predicted  near  the 
end  of  the  war  that  future  educational  trends  in  this  direction,  especially  on 
the  college  or  university  level,  could  be  expected.  To  some  extent  there  is 
evidence  that  the  above  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled,  particularly  in  the  en¬ 
gineering  and  technical  colleges,  although  it  would  take  more  than  a  war  to 
bring  about  a  sudden  revolution  in  modern  college  instructing.  The  fact  remains. 
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however,  that  postwar  college  students  generally  have  been  "loaded"  with  more 
course  hours  for  degree  requirements.  The  accelerated  educational  programs 
conducted  by  the  armed  services  during  '.for Id  war  II  did  serve  as  an  excellent 
example  that  much  knowledge  can  be  learned  in  a  relatively  brief  period.  How— 
ever,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  wartime  training  programs  covered  only- 
basic  materials  relative  to  a  particular  course.  Theory,  background,  and  re¬ 
lated  subject  matter  were  sacrificed  in  the  rush  for  time. 

According  to  one  official,  "the  preflight  schools  developed  methods  of 

visual  education  on  a  scale  never  before  realized  in  public  or  private  educa- 

o 

txonal  institutions,"  The  Renshaw  method  of  teaching  was  revolutionary  in  the 
field  of  visual  education.  Not  only  did  it  stimulate  the  student  to  react 
quickly,  but  it  enabled  him  to  learn  the  characteristics  of  more  airplanes  in 
a  briefer  period.  The  Disney  Studios  produced  several  films  for  preflight 
training  that  were  of  particular  practical  benefit,  such  as  proper  parachute 
landing  and  survival  aquatic  training.  Indeed,  some  of  the  films  used  in  the 
preflight  schools  enabled  the  students  to  obtain  quickly  an  elementary  under¬ 
standing  of  certain  difficult  technical  subjects.  For  example,  the  University 
of  Chicago  produced  a  film  demonstrating  a  series  of  transformer  operations 
which  resulted  in  the  actual  showing  of  electrons. 

The  wide  use  of  visual  aids  during  "World  ’Jar  II  is  reflected  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  preflight  training  program  in  operation  at  Lackland  AFB:  approximately 
one -third  of  the  time  given  to  academic  subjects  is  devoted  to  films  and  film 
strips.^ 

The  contributions  of  the  professors  to  the  success  of  the  preflight  program 
were  considerable  and  no  doubt  set  a  precedent  for  future  use  of  the  personnel 
and  equipment  of  our  educational  institutions  in  specific  national  needs.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  in  many  instances  instructors  were  trained,  or  re-trained,  in  the  in_ 

service  program  established  by  the  preflight  schools.  Instructors  with  only 
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a  arts'‘bacl^'rbunaf<  mattered  technical  subjects  in  which  they  had  had 

little  or  no  previous  experience.  ifiven  though  many  of  them  later  returned  to 
civilian  life,  hundreds  of  trained  preflight  instructors  now  constitute  a 
reserve  pool  that  can  he  drawn  upon  readily  in  the  future. 

Not  only  did  the  preflight  program  result  in  the  training  of  specialized 
instructors,  but  thousands  of  young  men  received  certain  academic  experiences 
that  they  ordinarily  would  not  have  cbtained.  Indeed,  the  preflight  program 
served  as  a  substitute  for  college  training  for  many  young  men.  Some  were 
awakened  to  aptitudes  of  which  they  were  previously  unaware  and  many  were 
aroused  to  the  need  for  obtaining  a  college  education  after  the  war.  The 
writer  is  personally  acquainted  with  four  university  geography  teachers  who 
first  became  interested  in  their  present  field  of  work  after  having  been  stimu¬ 
lated  bv  their  wartime  experiences  with  maps  and  charts  during  their  navigator 
preflight  training. 

The  general  educational  level  of  the  nation  doubtless  has  been  improved 
as  a  result  of  the  pref light  program,  although  the  college  training  program  and 
advanced  flying  training  schools  perhaps  were  equally  significant  in  this  respect, 
In  addition,  the  preflight  training  program  also  gave  to  men  who  were  entering 
service  for  the  first  time  a  chance  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  life  of  an 
aviation  cadet.  It  helped  make  soldiers  out  of  them  and  alerted  them  to  the 
importance  for  future  survival  of  military  discipline  and,  morale.  In  the  words 
of  a  former  preflight  graduates  "Everything  in  the  preflight  program  had  a 
meaning  and  definite  purpose;  even  the  hazing  we  were  subjected  to  at  first 
later  proved  beneficial.'*^ 

A  former  graduate  of  the  navigator  preflight  school  at  Santa  Ana  summed 
up  his  opinion  of  the  program  as  follows: 
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Even  though  my  navigation  stanine  was  high  /9j,  I  would  have  had  a 
much  rougher  time  completing  primary  without  having  gone  through  the  pre- 
flight  school  at  Santa  Ana.  Of  course ,  I  could  have  gotten  through,  but 
I  know  that  several  of  the  boys  in  my  class  would  not  have  survived  had 
they  not  had  previous  training.  3? or  one  things  we  received  certain  things 
in  preflight  that  ware  to  prove  essential  later,  yet  ire  never  again  came 
in  contact  with  these  subjects — particularly  aircraft  and  ship  identifi¬ 
cation. 


Perhaps  the  above  statement  touches  upon  the  most  important  defense  of  the  whole 
preflight  concept  3  namely,  the  program  made  it  possible  for  many  thousands  of 
cadets  to  survive  primary  training  who  otherwise  would  have  bean  eliminated. 

In  other  words,  preflight  not  only  aided  students  to  complete  their  flying 
training,  but  it  screened  out  some  of  the  misfits  before  they  evan  reached 
flying  training,  thus  saving  valuable  time,  money,  and  lives. 

Criticisms  of  Rreflight 

It  is  possible  to  list  several  dozen  complaints  and  criticisms  that  have 
been  raised  against  the  preflight  program  and  thus  give  the  impression  that 
it  possessed  mors  demerits  than  merits.  Although  the  criticisms  are  legion, 
as  they  are  of  any  trainin''  orogram,  thev  are  also  relatively  minor  and  can  he 

i  ~ 

attributed  largely  to  the  growing  pain3'  from  which  a  new  organization  in¬ 
evitably  suffers,  liany  of  them,  too,  apply  chiefly  to  preflight  during  its 
first  two  years,  before  improvement  and  adjustments  were  made  in  the  program. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  preflight  was  established  in  the  face  of  strong 
opposition^  and  regardless  of  how  well  the  program  was  conducted  and  what  the 
results  were,  there  would  still  be  complaints. 

The  early  phases  of  preflight  training  were  conducted  somewhat  on  a  trial 
and  error  basis,  and  the  press  of  time  was  such  that  waste  and  errors  were  in¬ 
evitable,  For  one  thing,  too  much  was  outlined  in  the  daily  program  for  the 
time  available.^  One  official  voiced  the  following  opinion  at  the  preflight 
conference  on  6  November  19a5>i  ltMore  efficiency  could  have  been  realized  had 


the  hours  of  instruction  been  reduced  from  eighty  ten. 
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seven  hours  a  cadet  is  given  an  hour  for  his  own  or  to  talcs  care  of  some 
squadron  duties.  I  feel  like  seven  hours  is  as  much  as  they  ought  to  have. 11  ^ 

Another  valid  criticism  of  preflight  training  during  the  war  was  that  the 
frequent  changes  in  the  curriculum  resulted  in  an  overwhelming  amount  of  con¬ 
fusion.  Certain  courses  were  added,  dropped,  shortened,  or  lengthened  from 
time  to  time  before  the  ten-week  program  was  adopted  in  the  spring  of  1  Q)|>j . 

And  production  quotas  and  flow  of  students  were  changed  frequently.  Many  of 
these  alterations  in  the  program  were  in  the  main  unavoidable  and  for  the  most 
part  were  made  with  a  view  to  improvement*  In  any  rapidly  changing  military  ' 
situation  it  is  necessary  to  have  flexibility  in  training;  however,  there  is  a 
danger  of  being  too  flexible,  and  at  times  this  danger  point  seemed  very  close. 
For  example,  in  January  Iplj.2,  just  as  the  3 0 , OCO-pilot s -per-ye ar  program  was 
getting  under  way,  action  was  also  being  taken  to  activate  the  30,000-pilots- 
per-year  and  the  73, 000-pilots  -pa  r-year  programs.  At  the  same  time  the  curri¬ 
culum  was  being  expanded  from  five  weeks  to  nine  weeks,  bombardier-navigator 
training  was  being  separated  from  pilot  training,  the  two-class  system  was 
established,  and  a  complete  new  course  of  study  was  in  the  process  of  being 
formulated.  Simultaneously,  there  was  a  severe  shortage  of  trained  instructors, 
facilities,  and  equipment.  That  the  confusion  which  naturally  resulted  was  not 
more  complete  is  a  tribute  to  the  ingenuity  of  training  command  officials. 

Failure  to  make  the  preflight  courses  more  practical  was  another  cause  of 
complaint.  One  officer  asserted  that  ''the  whole  idea,  the  whole  preflight  pro¬ 
gram  wa3  of  a  theoretical  aspect  of  training  rather  than  practicable" another 
stated  that  many  of  the  courses  were  placed  in  the  preflight  curriculum  "to  fill 
up  the  time,"7  Both  of  these  evaluations  appear  greatly  exaggerated.  There  was 
general  agreement,  however,  by  both  students  and  instructors,  that  soma  of  the 
problems  in  physics  and  mathematics  were  not  only  impractical  but  that  a  few  were 
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"impossible."  And  mention  has  previously  been  made  of  the  delude  of  criticism 
of  the  course  guides  prepared  at  Training  Command  headquarters  by  people  v/ho 
were  not  themselves  teaching  the  particular  courses.-^ 

At  first  some  instructors  wore  inadequately  prepared  and  the  instructor 
training  school  at  Randolph  proved  disappointing  to  many  v/ho  attended.  Morale 
among  the  instructors  at  the  preflight  schools  sometimes  was  a  serious  drag  on 
the  general  well-being  of  the  school  and  the  quality  of  instruction.  Promotions 
were  extremely  slow  and  the  academic  instructors  did  not  enjoy  the  prestige  and 
respect  that  the  military  and  flight  instructors  commanded.  The  same  was  true 
of  the  academic  officers  and  the  tactical  officers  of  the  ground  schools,  and 
sometimes  the  relationship  between  the  two  groups  was  bitter Several  instruc¬ 
tors  also  developed  a  venomous  attitude  toward  the  supervisors  and  questioned 
their  competency  as  judges  of  the  proper  method  of  teaching.  In  many  instances 
the  supervisors  were  proponents  of  progressive  education  and  their  philosophies 
of  teaching  differed  widely  from  those  instructors  who  were  traditionalists.^-2 
This  difference  of  the  philosophy  of  education  between  the  progressives  and  the 
traditionalists  was  a  carry-over  from  civilian  life.  The  two  schools  of  thought, 
one  stressing  method  and  the  other  course  content,  is  not  easily  reconcilable  in 
the  public  schools  and  colleges. 

Cadet  morale  was  also  a  factor  that  detracted  from  the  preflight  program, 
especially  at  first  among  those  who  were  "washed  out11  of  the  pilot  training 
program  and  sent  to  bombardier-navigator  schools.  Still  later,  when  all  pre¬ 
flight  was  consolidated  at  SAACC,  some  officers  reflected  that  it  had  been  a 
mistake  to  throw  all  potential  bombardiers,  navigators,  and  pilots  back  together, 
and  that  a  better  esprit  de  corps  could  have  been  maintained  had  the  aircrew 
trainees  remained  segregated  from  the  very  beginning  of  their  training. 

The  cadets  also  had  legitimate  "gripes"  against  petty  rules  and  resolutions. 
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abuses  of  the  class  system,  the  honor  code,  unsympathetic  treatment,  overcrowded 
living  accomodations  and  conditions,  and  unappetising  food.  However,  the  latter 
conditions  were  not  so  prevalent  after  1943. 

A  minor  criticism  concerning  the  preflight  schools  arose  in  relation  to 
the  proximity  of  the  Maxwell  Field  school  to  JSFTC  headquarters.  The  general 
concensus  of  a  number  of  officials  connected  with  this  school  was  that  it  was 
not  a  good  thing  for  any  preflight  school  to  ba  located  on  the  same  station 
with  the  headquarters  of  the  command.  11  It  is  difficult  to  state  what  the  disad¬ 
vantages  ware  there  "Jsic/ a  former  military  instructor  remarked,  "largely  the 
fact  that  you  do  not  have  the  relationship  between  higher  headquarters  and  lower 
headquarters  desired,  and  the  people  at  Maxwell  Field  felt  a  sort  of  sensitivity 
to  any  directives  put  out  by  this  headquarters  because  of  the  close  proximity.11^ 
The  above  critics  also  felt  that  the  preflight  school  should  have  been  near 
the  classification  center,  as  was  the  case  at  San  Antonio  and  Santa  Ana.  In  I9U3 
the  EFTC  classification  center  was  moved  from  Maxwell  Field  to  Mashville,  Tenn¬ 
essee,  and  a  serious  transportation  problem,  not  to  mention  numerous  other  in¬ 
conveniences,  arose  as  a  result. 

Another  critic  made  the  observation  that  the  preflight  training  centers 
should  have  been  smaller  and  more  numerous.  He  pointed  out  that  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  would  have  simplified  the  problem  of  food,  recreation,  and  transportation. 
This  argument  can  be  countered  easily  by  the  fact  that  more  centers  would  have 
complicated  the  administration,  organisation,  and  training,  that  not  only  would 
standardisation  have  been  more  difficult  to  maintain,  but  that  the  cost  of 
training  would  have  been  much  greater.  For  example,  San  Antonio  asserted  that 
it  could  train  12,000  men  in  preflight  with  the  same  instructor  personnel  re¬ 
quired  to  train  two  or  three  thousand.^ 

On  the  whole  the  extensive  use  of  visual  aids  in  preflight  was  successful; 
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nevertheless,  soma  criticism  was  voiced  against  them.  Too  often  the  films  and 
film  strips  ware  not  integrated  with  the  particular  subject  matter  being  studied. 
The  films  frequently  were  out  of  date  by  as  much  as  a  year  by  the  time  they  reached 
the  preflight  schools.  The  same  could  be  said  of  printed  materials  put  out  by 
GTTAD.  Some  instructors  also  felt  that  the  instructor  handbook  did  not  include 


enough  drill  work. 


The  most  frequent  critical  remark  regarding  specific  subjects  offered  in 
the  preflight  school  that  the  writer  has  heard  from  former  instructors  and  trainees 
during  the  past  year  relates  to  code.  It  seems  to  be  a  unanimous  opinion  that 
"too  much  time  was  devoted  to  code."  Indeed,  only  one  pilot  out  of  the  group 
that  has  been  queried  remarked  that  he  ever  had  occasion  during  'world  War  II  to 
use  his  knowledge  of  code,  and  on  that  particular  occasion  he  had  the  use  of  his 
code  book. 


Approximately  $0  hours  was  devoted  to  code  in  preflight  and  many  trainees 
complained  that  after  the  first  few  hours  they  became  "dot  happy."  Coda  not 
only  was  an  extremely  boring  subject,  but  it  was  the  cause  of  much  elimination 
in  the  preflight  schools,  when  the  air crewmen  later  found  no  use  for  it,  they 
naturally  felt  that  much  of  their  previous  code  training  had  bean  wasted  effort. 
Practically  all  communication  during  the  war  among  airships  or  between  ships 
and  ground  bases  was  done  by  voice.  Apparently  the  AAFTC  eventually  realized 
the  impracticability  of  teaching  approximately  $0  hours  of  code,  for  it  has 
since  lowered  the  minimum  number  of  hours  considerably.  Today  only  20  hours  of 
code  are  offered  in  the  preflight  curriculum,  and  the  trainees  are  reaching  a 
proficiency  almost  as  good  as  previously  obtained  in  twice  that  time Em¬ 
phasis  today  is  placed  upon  recognition  of  sound  and  the  sending  and  receiving 
of  messages  under  simulated  flying  conditions. 

Colonel  DuLiontior  explained  to  the  writer  in  a  recent  interview  that  the 
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success  now  being  obtained  in  the  teaching  of  code  is  due  chiefly  to  a  different 

instructional  approach.  The  cadets  first  learn  to  distinguish  a  dot  from  a  dash, 

then  they  spend  more  than  half  of  the  20  hours  course  in  actually  sending  and 

receiving.  "Tfe  have  excellent  training  aids  for  code,  we  allow  the  students  to 

use  their  code  books,  and  we  do  not  require  them  to  send  or  receive  at  a  faster 

rate  than  three  or  four  words  par  minute — which  is  enough  for  practical  pur- 

T  f\ 

poses,"  he  explained. 

A  final  criticism  of  preflight  had  to  do  with  the  qualities  of  the  trainees 
themselves.  The  abolition  of  the  college  training  program  and  the  previous 
lowering  of  educational  prerequisites  for  entrance  into  cadet  training  naturally 
reacted  unfavorably  upon  the  records  of  the  cadets  in  preflight  and  advanced 
schools.  Colonel  Henry  II.  Hinton  declared  in  July  19iilt  that  cadets  leaving  the 
preflight  schools  in  July  I9UI4.  were  not  as  well  trained  as  those  of  the  previous 
year  and  recommended,  that  preflight  training  be  extended  to  twelve  weeks. ^ 
Nothing  was  done  with  this  suggestion  at  the  time,  since  the  entire  preflight 
program  was  curtailed  shortly  thereafter  and  most  of  the  entrants  after  January 
19l£  were  officers  and  experienced  combat  returnees.  But  fortunately  this  prob¬ 
lem  has  eventually  been  recognised  by  the  recent  establishment  of  the  12 -week 
preflight  program  for  pilot  and  air  observer  trainees. 

Despite  the  many  criticisms  relative  to  pre flight  training  during  YJorld 
■>Tar  XI,  the  writer  has  been  unable  to  find  anyone  who  went  through  it  and  later 
completed  advanced  training  who  will  affirm  that  the  training  was  wasted  effort. 
However,  the  general  concensus  of  college  graduates  who  completed  preflight  was 
that  nine  or  ten  weeks  was  too  long.  But  this  observation  was  qualified  with  the 
further  remark  that  for  men  with  less  than  two  years*  college  experience,  pre¬ 
flight  was  not  only  advisable  but  practically  necessary* 
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PBEFLIGHT  TBi  n:Tiir,  seiCS  loin  l-C  XI,  19U5-1952 
Since  the  spring  of  ISO.  prefli^t  trcining  has  ratensone  many  changes. 

In  Hay  I*  a  uniform  curriculum  pas  adopted  for  pilot,  bombardier,  and  navi¬ 
gator  trainees ,  a  development  Bhich  proved  to  be  the  first  step  in  the  ultimate 
consolidation  of  all  preflijbt  training  at  one  school.  A  short  time  later  the 
bombardier-navigator  sohool  at  Ellington  Field  pas  transferred  to  San  Antonio; 
next,  the  classification  centers  mar,  transferred  to  the  basic  training  centers; 
in  June  1914,  the  college  training  program  mi  discontinued;  in  October  1914.  the 
floa  of  trainees  into  the  preflight  schools  at  Harwell  Field  and  Santa  Ana  pas 
stopped;  and  in  December  1914,  all  prsflight  training  uas  concentrated  at  SAACC 
in  the  Central  Flying  Training  Command.  The  consolidation  of  all  preflight 
training  uas  non  oomplat.  erc.pt  for  foreign  students,  but  by  the  end  of  Janu¬ 
ary  191.5  even  the  latter  mere  being  trained  at  San  Antonio,  feanohila,  the 
flop  of  student,  into  preflight  during  the  early  part  of  19bS  diminished  rapidly. 

On  30  June  191.5  the  preflight  training  sohool  at  SAACC  pas  transferred  to 
Haxrcell  Field  in  the  EFTC  to  make  room  for  a  newly  established  processing 
center.  Transfer  activities  occupied  most  of  the  attention  of  the  school 
officials  for  the  next  three  or  four  weeks,  since  the  students  currently  in 
training  totaled  fewer  than  l^OOO.1  Ifearrwhile,  the  operation  of  preflight 
training  followed  no  regular  pattern.  On  12  October  1?U!>  the  vTar  Department 
issued  a  directive  to  the  effect  that  all  American  cadets  in  the  preflight 
phase  of  training  who  had  voluntarily  entered  the  Air  Corps  Unlisted  Reserve 
were  given  the  option  of  separation  from  the  service  in  cadet  status,  or  re¬ 
version  to  enlisted  status.  Temporarily  there  was  to  be  no  further  preflight 
training  for  Mexican  cadets.  After  32  October  only  foreign  students  ware 
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left  in  training,  and  these  followed  special  courses  of  instruction. 

The  Informal  Pre flight  Program,  19lj.6-19l;8 
During  the  first  three  months  of  19  U6,  little  actual  training  was  carried 
on  bv  the  Flying  Training  Command,  chiefly  because  of  the  shortage  of  trained 
personnel  resulting  from  the  demobilization  program,  A  seven  and  one-half -weeks 
training  moratorium  was  granted  to  the  AA F  Military  Training  Center,  San  untonio, 
Texas  on  1  February  to  ease  the  situation.^  Meanwhile,  in  January  I9A6  FTC 
headquarters  developed  ’’Flan  X-Esy11  under  which  all  except  eight  stations  were 
placed  on  a  reduced  activity  status  in  order  to  utilize  better  the  enlisted 
personnel  of  the  command.  It  was  thought  that  eventually,  when  the  shortage 
of  personnel  had  become  less  critical,  the  reduced  stations  would  be  reopened 
under  11  Plan  Sunrise.11 

Plan  X-'.tay  provided  for  preflight  training  to  be  fused  with  the  fifteen- 
week  primary  training  program  to  be  conducted  at  two  primary  schools.  Good- 
fellow  MB  and  Randolph  Field.  A  production  quota  of  2,000  pilots  per  year 
was  established;  Goodf allow  was  to  receive  330  primary  pilot  students  per 
class — with  two  classes  under  instruction  at  the  same  time— ^  and  Randolph 
Field  was  to  have  150  primary  students  per  class. ^  Plan  X-Ray  never  went  into 
operation  because  the  training  personnel  simply  was  not  available,  and  repeated 
contractions  and  retrenchments  characterised  the  story  of  pilot  training  during 

1 9k&. 


At  a  conference  at  AAFFTCJ  headquarters  on  11  June  I9I4.6 ,  the  fifty-two- 
week  peacetime  pilot  training  program  was  adopted.  This  program  provided 
for  the  entrance  of  classes  into  primary  training  on  1  July,  1?  October,  and 
1  March, ^  with  training  divided  into  the  following  phases:  primary,  15  weeks; 
basic,  17  weeks;  and  advarcsd,  17  weeks.  Uo  training  was  to  be  conducted  for 
one  week  during  Christmas  and  for  two  weeks  between  classes. 
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The  new  fifty-two-week  pilot  training  program  made  no  provision  for  a 
formal  preflight  phase.  However,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  term  "pre- 
f light”  did  not  completely  disappear^  for  the  curriculum  specified  that  40 
hours  of  primary  would  be  designated  as  pref light  training.  This  amounted 
to  an  Informal  preflight  phase  ratter  than  a  separate  preflight  training 
program  conducted  at  special  schools  similar  to  those  that  operated  during 
florid  Jar  II.  Under  the  new  arrangement  preflight  training  was  to  he  phased 

7 

in  with  the  first  four  ’.Tasks  of  primary  and  to  consist  of  the  following  courses: 


Courses 

Military  training 
Fnysical  training 
Orientation 
Military  lecture 
Indoctrination 
Medical  lecture 


Hours 


Total  40 

The  first  large  peacetime  pilot  training  class,  consisting  of  474  United 
States  officers,  entered  primary  training  at  Randolph  Field  on  If)  October  194 6 
— after  mors  than  a  year  of  planning  and  replanning  in  the  face  of  confusion 
caused  by  demobilization.  Future  plans  looked  towards  the  production  of  2,000 

O 

pilots  in  the  fiscal  year  1948,  4,000  in  1949,  and  000  in  19f?0 but  even 
th®3e  modest  figures  proved  too  optimistic,  as  the  following  table  shows A 


Tear 

Entered 

Graduated 

T-J  Day  to  31  Dec.  1945 

1,296 

1,421 

1946 

629 

344 

19)47 

1,670 

322 

1948 

3,1*10 

799 

19U9 

3,81*1 

1,765 

Jan. -June  193' 0 

2,026 

837 

July  1950-June  1951 

5,606 

2,110 

July  1951-Jura  1952 

9,547 

3,062 

In  view  of  the  entrance  of  the  first  large  peacetime  class  of  pilot 


(officer)  trainees  on  1$  October  1936,  it  was  anticipated  by  uSAT?  headquarters 
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that  the  training  of  aviation  cadsbs  would  Be"  re  a  u^amln  fet-her  the  I/arch, 
or  Julv  class.  Beginning  shortly  before  the  end  of  "Jorld  '.Tar  II,  the  only 
entries  into  primary  training  had  been  aircrew  graduates,  combat  returnees, 
former  bombardiers,  navigators,  and  other  rated  officers.  But  the  pool  of 
officer  manpower  desiring  pilot  training  did  not  diminish  as  rapidly  as  had 
been  anticipated}  hance  the  first  postwar  class  of  cadets  did  not  enter  primary 
training  at  Randolph  Field  until  1  July  1947*  On  that  data  two  classes  of 
aviation  trainees  entered  simultaneously*  class  43B-X  had  an  initial  entry 
roll  of  2J+6  cadets  and  class  l+BB  consisted  of  248  officers.^  The  primary 
school  at  Randolph  Field  was  geared  to  produce  only  825  pilots  per  annum, 
the  figure  established  by  US1F  headquarters. Meanwhile,  Goodfellow  AFB 
remained  on  inactive  status  throughout  1946  and  1947  and  did  not  receive  its 
first  class  of  cadets  until  llarch  1948. 

The  major  development  in  training  during  194?  was  the  combining  of  the 

primary  and  basic  phases  into  one  program,  ''Basic  Filot  Training,"  to  be 

effective  with  the  class  entering  15#  October  1947 .  To  accomplish  this  change 

and  to  define  the  curriculum,  FDTF.G  Regulation  50-9-1  was  issued  on  25  Sep- 

tember  1>47 .  The  combining  of  the  two  training  programs  was  the  direct 

result  of  an  experiment  in  which  20  students,  entering  1  llarch  1947,  had  been 

trained  in  the  AT-6  airplane  during  primary.  Fourteen  of  the  20  experimental 

students  eventually  were  graduated  and  entered  the  basic  phase  on  1  July  1947 ; 

the  information  gained  from  their  progress  served  as  the  basis  for  the  new 

ig 

curriculum  directive  referred  to  above. 

The  curriculum  outline  (50-9-1)  issued  on  25  September  1947  for  primary- 
basic  training  was  based  on  an  eight-hour  day,  five  days  per  week  schedule. 

Of  each  eight-hour  day,  flying  was  to  occupy  three  hours,  military  training 
three  hours,  and  academic  training  two  hours.  In  addition,  students  would  be 
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allov.-ed  thirty  minutes  per  day  in  going  to  and  from  the  flying  line  or  other 
places  of  ‘^ruining.  It  was  believed  that  this  schedule  would  afford  enough 
time  on  the  line  for  necessary  preflight  briefing  or  post-flight  critique. 

The  training  objectives  listed  bv  the  19U7  course  outline  were  as  follows : 
the  preparation  of  students  for  advanced  pilot  training  by  indoctrination  in 
the  basic  principles  of  contact  and  instrument  flying,  and  by  academic  training 
of  sufficient  scope  to  complement  and  facilitate  the  flying  training  presented; 
also,  to  inculcate  in  the  student  the  basic  concepts  of  customs,  courtesies, 
administrative  practices,  and  the  moral  responsibilities  of  an  officer  of  the 
Air  Force .  As  an  innovation  for  obtaining  these  objectives  the  following  two- 
week  informal  preflight  training  curriculum  was  outlined: 


Courses  Hours 

I,  Processing  35 

A.  Drawing  of  clothing  and  equipment 

B.  Fitting  and  alteration  of  clothing 

C .  Physical  check 

D.  Sizing  and  assignment  to  squadron 
and  quarters 

E.  Administrative  record  check  to 
include  allotments,  insurance,  and 
service  records 


ll.  Intensive  Basic  Military  Training  Ul 


A.  Close-order  drill  20 

B.  Physical  training  10 

C.  Chaplain's  talk  1 

D.  Sex  and  personal  hygiene  2 

E.  Articles  of  war  2 

F.  Military  honor  code  2 

G.  Military  discipline  2 

H.  Customs  and  courtesies  2 


III.  Flying  Line  Indoctrination  (two  hours 
per  day  for  last  two  days  of  preflight 
period) 

A.  Orientation 

B.  Air  familiarization 

C.  Flying  line  objectives  and  SOP 


Total 
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In  addition  to  pref light  training,  the  new  curriculum  called  for  1?0 
hours  of  flying  training  and  3'2l\  hours  of  academic  training.  Since  the 


combining  of  the  primary  and  basic  phases  was  a  completely  new  development, 
special  instructions  to re  provided  in  the  course  outline  for  flexibility; 
and  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  recognition  of  individual  differences  in 
each  student.^  The  new  curriculum  likewise  made  all  current  training  pub¬ 
lications  obsolete,  and  as  a  consequence  the  training  production  unit  of  the 
training  development  section  of  PDIEC  headquarters  began  immediately  after 
25  September  19U7  the  revision  of  all  training  publications  formerly  used 


in  the  primary  and  basic  phases.  These  had  to  be  combined  under  the  new 
heading  of  basic  pilot  training.  Phase  I  and  Phase  II,  adapted  to  the  AT-6 
throughout  the  program,  and  scheduled  to  meet  the  above-mentioned  training 
requirements.  Although  they  constituted  a  tremendous  task,  these  revisions 
were  completed  by  the  end  of  191*7, 

In  connection  with  combining  primary  and  basic  training,  plan3  were 
initiated  in  August  191*7  to  increase  the  annual  output  of  pilots  from  825 
to  3,000.  The  first  step  in  this  expansion  program  was  the  reactivation  of 
Goodfellovj-  APB  at  San  ..ngelo,  Texas  on  1  December  19i*7,  with  the  first  class 
of  basic  trainees  scheduled  to  arrive  on  1  Larch  19l*8.17  Expansion  to  an 
annual  output  of  3,000  pilots  per  year  necessarily  would  be  gradual,  entail- 
ing  the  activation  of  additional  basic  schools,  plus  sufficient  additional 
advanced  schools  to  complete  the  training .  The  ultimate  quota  objective 
was  to  be  reached  within  a  year  and  a  half  after  1  Earch  191*8,  with  Randolph 
Field  entering  500  and  Gaodfellow  268  students  eveiy  four  months.^ 

The  Proposed  Formal  Pref  light  Training  Programs ,  I9l*7-I9l|8 


Lt.  Col.  Emmett  B.  Gassady  of  the  aviation  cadet  examining  board  at 
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Randolph  Field  suggested  in  October  19b7  that  cadets  should  be  given  from 
one  to  five  month  * s  praf light  training  at  Randolph  prior  to  entry  into 
formal  training.  This  preliminary  training  at  Randolph  was  to  consist  of 
military  and  physical  indoctrination  for  one-half  of  each  day,  tilth  the  other 


half-day  to  be  spent  as  a  mechanic's  helper  in  the  maintenance  of  the  AT -6 
aircraft.  FDTRG  headquarters  approved  Gassady’s  suggested  plan,1"5  but  it 
was  never  put  into  effect  because  of  lack  of  necessary  funds.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  this  was  the  era  of  the  unification  of  the  armed  services  into 
the  Department  of  Defense.  The  subsequent  "Battle  of  the  Pentagon11  resulted 
in  the  resumption  by  Congress  of  "its  old  habit  of  starving  the  services."20 

Meanwhile,  from  6  to  10  October  19U7,  representatives  of  FDTRC  headquarters 
visited  the  headquarters  and  operating  bases  of  the  Central  Air  Command  of  the 


Royal  Canadian  Air  Force;  during  their  trip  they  examined,  along  with  other 
features  of  Canadian  training,  the  preflight  program.  The  Canadian  preflight 
program  in  19il7  consisted  of  eight  weeks  of  training  at  a  separate  school  at 
Toronto,  devoted  primarily  to  complete  military  indoctrination.  The  FDTRC 
representatives  made  a  careful  study  of  the  Toronto  school.  The  information 
thus  obtained  ultimately  was  given  to  the  A-3  division  and  to  other  officials 
in  the  USAF  Training  Qommand  for  study,  comment,  and  recommendations.  The 
folio-wing  observation  by  the  commanding  officer  at  Randolph  Field  was  a  typi¬ 
cal  reaction*2’1" 

It  is  sincerely  believed  that  the  instigation  of  a  Bref light 
phase  along  the  lines  of  the  RCAF  system  ...  would  provide  Rreflight 
graduates  greater  preparation  of  formal  flying  training,  eliminate 
the  obviously  inept,  allow  more  time  for  more  advanced  flying  training 
in  the  formal  flying  training  period,  and  lower  the  formal  flying 
training  elimination  rate. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  favorable  reception  of  the  Canadian  preflight 
plan,  FDTRC  headquarters  directed  Randolph  Field  on  15  December  19ii7  to 
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1)  the  establishment  of  a  "better  screening  and  training  program  to  produce 
higher  caliber  Air  Fores  officer a ,  2)  the  establishment  of  a  flying  training 
program  to  produce  the  best  possible  pilots  as  trail  as  officers,  3)  the  sche¬ 
duling  and  establishing  of  such  a  program  based  on  sound  principles  of  econ¬ 
omics  to  produce  the  best  possible  officer  and  pilot  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost  without  sacrificing  the  caliber  of  either 

One  of  the  principal  features  of  the  new  plan  which  was  included  as  a 
partial  means  of  achieving  the  above  objectives  was  the  proposal  to  establish 
a  preflight  program  consisting  of  eighteen  working  days.  Preflight  was  to 
precede  basic  training  as  a  separate  program,  and  not  merely  be  a  phase  of 
the  latter,  as  was  the  then  current  policy.  Ostensibly,  the  extended  pre¬ 
flight  program  was  to  be  used  as  a  seasoning  and  orientation  period  to  elimin¬ 
ate  as  nearly  as  possible  all  students  who  irould  be  washed  out  for  physical 
reasons  during  basic  training,  and  to  eliminate  students  who  would  later  resign. 
It  would  also  meet  a  need  long  recognised  by  FETEC  headquarters i  it  would  give 
students  some  concentrated  military  training,  as  well  as  orientation  and  aca¬ 
demic  training,  prior  to  actual  flight  instruction.  "Jith  preflight  reestab¬ 
lished  on  a  more  formal  basis,  it  seemed  reasonable  that  most  undesirables 
could  be  screened  out  before  they  were  due  to  enter  basic  training;  also,  a 
better  foundation  could  be  laid,  upon  which  more  military  and  academic  training 
could  be  added  in  the  basic  and  advanced  stages.  The  graduation  of  better 
officers  and  gentleman  would  thus  be  made  possible. 

It  was  further  pointed  out  by  FDTRC  headquarters  that  the  establishment 
of  a  separate  preflight  school  would  save  approximate lv  J,5  calendar  days  per 
year.  Another  feature  of  the  proposed  preflight  plan  was  that  it  would  better 
prepare  the  trainees  psychologically  and  physically  for  survival  in  future 
training  programs.  Also,  under  the  new  arrangement,  there  vjould  be  more  classes 
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of  various  lengths  of  training  at  each,  installation  which  would  give  greater 

speed  to  military  training.  Too,  the  enthusiasm  of  entering  cadets  perhaps 

would  be  much  higher  because  of  the  brief  time  (a  maximum  of  twenty-eight  days) 

between  application  and  actual  flight  training.  The  opportunity  to  enter  flight 

training  in  any  month  of  the  year,  as  well  as  the  maximum  waiting  period  of 

approximately  twenty-eight  days,  should  boost  cadet  recruiting,  a  consideration 

which  was  most  important  at  that  time . 

Another  advantage  of  the  proposed  preflight  plan  was  that  the  total  cost 

of  graduating  a  pilot  could  be  reduced  by  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  since  the 

ultimate  number  of  basic  schools  required  for  the  3,000-pilot  program  could 

be  reduced  from  five  to  four.  Furthermore,  it  was  believed  that  expansion 

would  be  easier  in  the  event  of  an  emergency,  since  students  could  be  entered 

into  any  one  of  thirteen  different  classes  each  year  instead  of  only  three 

classes  under  the  existing  system. 

On  29  January  19U8  the  Commandant  of  the  Pilot  School  at  Randolph 

Field  wrote  to  the  Commanding  General  of  the  Flying  Division,  Air  Training 

Command,  relative  to  the  new  "proposed  training  program."  In  substance  hs 

approved  the  general  plan  and  mads  the  following  observation  in  particular 

21 

reference  to  the  preflight  provision:  J 

The  idea  of  Pre-Flight  as  outlined  is  believed  to  bs  sound.  It 
will  allow  sufficient  time  for  thorough  indoctrination  of  students 
who  are  making,  for  the  most  part,  a  great  change  in  their  lives  by 
electing  to  join  the  military  service  from  civilian  status.  It  is 
visualised  that  concentrated  military  training,  academic  training  and 
other  subjects  can  be  given  at  this  time  to  include  stringent  physical 
examinations,  stanins  for  record,  actual  orientation  with  the  aircraft 
to  be  flown  by  use  of  a  trainer,  if  and  when  funds  are  available,  and 
other  allied  subjects.  ,  A  Pre-Flight  school  to  accommodate  15 0  students 
would  necessarily  require  several  additional  personnel  to  the  Military 
Department,  if  this  organisation  is  selected  to  conduct  the  School. 

In  addition  to  the  eighteen  working  days  allocated  to  pre flight  train¬ 
ing,  the  revised  pilot  training  program  called  for  68  flying  days  for  both 
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Phase  I  and  Phase  H  of  basic.  Schedules  were  to  be  made  variable  in  order 
to  allow  for  losses  caused  by  holidays  and  bad  weather  during  the  winter 
months.  For  example,  preflight  vrould  vary  from  2l*  to  i|2  calendar  days,  and 
Phase  I  and  Phase  II  each  of  basic  would  vary  from  100  to  13 6  days.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  in  the  tentative  schedule  that  was  drawn  up  in  December  19h7,  preflight 
training  was  arranged  sufficiently  ahead  of  each  Phase  I  date  to  permit  the 
required  eighteen  days.^ 

After  discussing  the  new  training  proposal  verbally  with  ATAC  headquarters 
in  January  19l*8,  FDTRC  headquarters  decided  to  hold  it  in  abeyance  until  suffi¬ 
cient  funds  were  available;  hence  no  formal  request  was  made  of  the  Defense 
Department  to  institute  it  in  the  immediate  future.  Meanwhile,  pre flight 
remained  on  an  informal  basis  when  the  expansion  of  military  training  facili¬ 
ties  got  under  way  according  to  original  plans.  Additional  personnel  was 
assigned  to  FDTTIC  headquarters  in  February  I9U8  in  anticipation  of  the  opening 
of  Goodxellow  AFB  on  1  March  191*8.^  Following  the  reactivation  of  the  latter 
base,  Ferrin  AFB  was  reactivated  on  1  April  19U8,  followed  by  Jaco  AFB  on  1 
August  191*8.  Consequently,  by  the  end  of  191*8  basic  training  was  being  con¬ 
ducted  at  four  separate  Texas  schools.  The  additional  bases  we re  opened  in 
order  that  the  pilot-production  rate  of  3,000  per  annum  could  be  achieved  by 
30  June  19u9.  This  production  quota  was  to  be  increased  to  6,l60  °  by  June 
1952;  however,  the  Korean  war  in  June  1950  brought  an  alteration  in  training 
quotas  when  the  latter  goal  was  increased  to  7,200  pilots  per  year — the  approxi¬ 
mate  present  output.  Throughout  191*8  trainees  continued  under  the  fifty-two- 
week  program  to  enter  thrice  yearly,  on  1  March,  1  July,  and  15  October. 

In  addition  to  the  four  USAF  basic  schools,  plans  were  started  in  191*8 
to  reactivate  Columbus  AFB  as  a  fifth  basic  pilot  training  station,  with  the 
first  class  of  trainees  to  arrive  on  1  March  19 1*9.  ^  But  these  tentative  plans 
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were  changed;  and  Columbus  was  eventually  opened  on  a  civilian  contract  basis, 
along  with  seven  other  schools. 


Expansion  of  Informal  Pre flight  Training,  1$h$> 


The  proposal  made  in  December  19ii7  for  the  reestablishment  of  a  formal¬ 
ized  pre flight  program— designed  to  reduce  eliminations  and  to  raise  the 
quality  of  officers — was  still  under  consideration  as  late  as  June  1?U8.  Mean¬ 
while,  preflight  remained  a  phase  of  basic  pilot  training  as  provided  for  in 
FHEEC  regulation  50-9-1,  issued  in  September  19u7.  Plans  initiated  during  the 
first  quarter  of  19l*8  called  for  the  complete  integration  of  Phase  I  and  Phase 
II  into  one  basic  pilot  program.  Goodfellow  ATE  submitted  recommendations  on 
7  April  that  provided  for  various  alterations  in  the  basic  curriculum,  and  on 
21  April  ’Randolph  Field  also  submitted  recommendations  for  curriculum  changes 
in  the  proposed  integrated  program. 

On  7  July  I9I48  ATHC  headquarters  issued  a  new  course  outline  which  em¬ 
bodied  various  recommendations  previously  made  bv  both  Goodfellow  and  Ran¬ 
dolph.^®  The  new  curriculum  was  based  principally  upon  170  hours  of  flying 
time  spread  over  a  period  of  eight  months,  correlated  with  V70  hours  of  academic 
instruction.  Among  the  various  alterations  in  the  course  outline  was  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  six  hours  to  the  informal  preflight  training  phase.  Spacifically,  this 
included  an  increase  from  20  hours  to  22  hours  of  close  order  drill  and  the 
addition  of  2  hours  for  inspection  and  2  hours  for  troop  information.  Pre- 
flight  continued  to  be  given  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  integrated  basic 
course;  and  although  the  six-hour  increase  still  did  not  give  preflight  the 
status  that  some  officials  desired,  it  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Ho  further  changes  were  made  in  pre flight  or  basic  pilot  training  for 
several  months.  Meanwhile,  considerable  thought  ',vas  being  given  to  the  im¬ 


proving  of  the  whole  pilot  training  program.  The  advisability  of  providing  a 
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more  formalized  preflight  phase*  its  n:ture*  extent* 
receive  attention. 


and  timing  continued  to 


The  Four -leek  Ereflight  Training  Program,  19U9-1952 

The  input  schedule  to  meet  the  3 > 000-pilots -per-year  quota  rerched  its 
climax  in  April  1 9h9  when  the  system  of  entering  classes  into  training  every 

29 

six  weeks  wss  started.  Under  the  new  arrangement*  which  went  into  operation 
on  U  April  19U9*  eight  classes  of  approximately  395  students  each  were  to  be 
entered  by  the  end  of  1950.  As  a  result  of  the  new  development*  some  changes 
were  made  in  the  curriculum;  and  in  July  19U9  pilot  training  was  increased  from 
52  to  56  weeks'  duration  to  include  a  four-week  informal  preflight  phase. 

The  expanded  preflight  program,  which  took  effect  with  the  entrance  of 
class  50-D  on  11  July  19h9}  incorporated  the  processing  and  orientation  of 
incoming  students.  Consequently,  the  cadets  were  relieved  of  much  of  the 
pressure  previously  encountered  in  the  initial  stage  by  completing  necessary 
briefing*  clothing  issues*  and  other  routine  matters  prior  to  entrance  into 
actual  flight  training.  Also*  aptitude  tests  were  given  in  preflight  to  permit 
the  spotting  before  they  got  into  the  flight  program  itself  of  students  who 
were  not  likely  to  succeed  in  pilot  training.  In  addition,  through  the  brief 
period  of  military  training*  the  cadets  were  given  ample  time  to  adjust  them¬ 
selves  psychologically  to  Air  Force  life  before  it  began  to  make  serious  de¬ 
mands  upon  them.  Also,  they  could  be  briefed  thoroughly  on  the  regulations 
governing  aviation  cadet  life. 

Another  feature  of  the  expanded  training  program  was  that  the  cadets  were 
now  required  to  undergo  preflight  training  before  being  assigned  to  quarters 
in  the  regular  cadet  barracks  and  before  receiving  a  full  issue  of  clothing 
and  flying  equipment.^  Heretofore*  the  trainees  had  been  assigned  to  the 
cadet  section  immediately  upon  arrival  for  cadet  training. 
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The  basic  curriculum  issued  in  connection  with  the  new  56-week  pilot 

01 

training  program  provided  for  the  folio1, 'ring  preflight  courses 


Courses  Hours 

I.  deception  and  Processing  30 

A.  Arrival  reception,  commander’s  address 

of  welcome,  and  sizing  formation  4 

B.  PIO  photographs,  information  sheet, 

fingerprinting,  and  haireutting  2 

C.  Initial  supply,  QR  supply  and  uniform 

fitting,  flying  equipment  supply,  :rad 
academic  supply  6 

D.  Insurance  coverage,  loyalty  clearance, 

class  F  Allotments,  and  personal 
interview  4 

E.  Briefing  on  cadet  regulations,  customs, 

and  policies  10 

P.  Physical  (64)  examination  4 

II.  Aircrew  Classification  Battery  Tests  (Stanine)  21 

III.  Flying  Line  Indoctrination  '  14 

A.  Plying  line  objectives,  SOP,  and 

personal  equipment  2 

B.  Aircraft  familiarization  5 

0.  iiormal  and  emergency  operating  proce¬ 
dures  (including  T-6  Captivair  trainer)  4 

D.  Analysis  of  maneuvers  3 

IP.  Preflight  Academic  Training  20 

A.  Applied  aero  physics  8 

B.  Aircraft  engineering  7 

C.  Radio  communications  5 

V,  Fra flight  Military  Training  75 

A.  Drill  and  ceremonies  30 

B.  Inspections  2 

C.  Physical  training  30 

D.  Leadership,  discipline,  and  customs  12 

E.  Radical  training  (sex  morality)  1 


Total  160 

It  rrill  be  noted  the  new  preflight  program  placed  major  emphasis  upon  military 
training  at  the  expense  of  academic  training.  This  was  in  keeping  with  the 
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Canadian  pre flight  program,  as  vail  as  with  the  belief  at  US/JF  headquarters 
that  the  cadets  should  get  as  much  military  indoctrination  and  training  as 
possible  out  of  the  way  before  beginning  their  flight  training. it  is  also 
interesting  to  note  that  mathematics,  code,  and  recognition  were  conspicuously 
absent  from  the  program,  whereas  these  subjects  had  constituted  the  core  of 
the  pref light  curricula  in  operation  during  'for lcl  Jar  II.  USAF  headquarters 
had  advised  that  mathematics  had  been  overemphasised  in  the  past  .33  /_qSOj  -y18 
trend  in  communications  mads  it  desirable  to  emphasise  voice  rather  than  dot 
and  dash  radio  code  for  communication  with  ground  stations.^  As  for  dropping 
aircraft  recognition,  it  wa3  felt  that  bv  the  time  trainees  were  ready  to 
graduate,  much  of  their  knowledge  of  foreign  aircraft  would  be  obsolete  and  that 
there fora  it  would  be  better  to  teach  recognition  in  advanced  training ^ 


In  addition  to  the  four-vraelc  preflight  phase,  the  new  basic  curriculum 

provided  for  230  hours  of  flying  training,  222  hours  of  academic  training,  and 

2hk  hours  of  military  training.  The  pra flight  subjects  ware  taught  during  the 

first  four  weeks  of  the  six  months*  period  allotted  to  basic.  On  1?  January 

19Sl  a  new  basic  course  outline  (£0-21-2)  was  issued  by  ATBC  headquarters,  but 

no  changes  were  made  in  the  preflight  phase.  However,  the  new  syllabus  (£l- 

10£U01-1)  which  cams  out  ona  year  later  contained  soma  changes.  Fref  Light 

continued  to  ba  phased  into  each  of  the  general  training  divisions  and  con- 

36 

sisted  of  the  following  courses  and  hours i 


Subjects 

I.  Flying  Training  (Flying  Line  Indoctrination) 

II.  Academic  Training 

A.  XDAP  (Kutual  Defense  Assistance  Pact)  £ 

B«  Techniques  of  learning  2 

C.  Badio  communication  £ 

D.  Aircraft  engineering  8 

3.  Principles  of  flight  £ 


Hours 

U4 

2£ 
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III.  Officer  Trainins 

A.  Exception  aad  processing  __ 

B.  Orientation  and  indoctrination  O 

0-  Drill,  ceremonies,  and  inspections  yj 

D.  Physical  training  ^ 

Total  170 

Yto  principal  difference  between  the  mvr  course  of  study  and  the  one 
uhlch  had  been  put  into  operation  on  11  July  l?t?,  syllabus  51-2U,  in 
the  addition  of  a  S-hour  course  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  Mutual  De¬ 
fense  Assistance  Pact  and  a  2-hour  course  in  techniques  of  learning.  The 
former  cane  as  a  result  of  a  manuscript  prepared  at  Perrin  -WB  and  submitted 
to  '.fsshington.  So  much  favorable  comment  has  aroused  that  USW  headquarters 
requested  that  the  material  he  rewitten  in  the  form  of  a  training  project 
outline  to  be  used  xn  the  nsu  BMP  orientation  subject  already  planned. 

The  2 -hour  course  in  the  techniques  of  learning  ms  added  to  the  latest 
syllabus  in  an  effort  to  reduce  eliminations  because  of  poor  academic  bach- 

33 

ground. 

The  latest  course  of  study  for  preflight  trainees  remained  unchanged 
until  Bovember  1952,  at  uhioh  time  the  h-veek  program  ms  dropped  in  favor 
of  the  present  tvrelve-ueek  preflight  curriculum.  The  ultimate  adoption  of  a 
separate,  extended  preflight  program  culminated  a  long  struggle  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  preflight  plan  similar  to  the  wartime  program. 


Aircraft  Observer  ( Bombardment)  Training,  19U5— 1951 
During  the  latter  part  of  bond  liar  II,  bombardier,  navigator,  and  pilot 
trainees  received  the  same  training  in  preflight  schools  and  mere  not  class¬ 
ified  as  bombardiers ,  navigators,  or  pilots  until  they  had  completed  the  first 
stage  of  preflight.  Sven  then,  they  continued  through  the  second  phase  of  the 
program  vithout  being  segregated-ta-ing  the  »  co^a^nforming  to 
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Soon  after  tee  close  of  World  War  XI,  action  was  taken 

the  same  regulations.  Soo  and  radar 

...  +hs  trainin'?  of  bombardiers,  navx_ator3, 
to  integrate  completely  tne  traxnx  .  39  lhia  program 

w-0  ,  pro-rsm  entirely  separate  ***  tra“1”8-  P 

observers  imo  a  pro^r 

„  ^  +T.,inin"  and  effective  20  December  W,  the  ^ 

-  ’»*—  tIMl  s.  u  l0  Par30„„el  and  equipment 

be^nt  school  «as  established  *  >-*“ 

fmm  the  various  “*  r5te  ^ 

"  "XT.— » '1  - — -- — ” — 

-  - . — -  •■*  ■  -rrrrr:!” 

Standard  90-1037.  So  p-ovlslo™  ^  made  m  the  P™. 

3i„«  only  officers  «re  ho  he  edited  ton  trainiug  “  o  s-rve  ^ 

indeed.  from  the  end  of  the  -  until  19h9  the  -  course  mas 

fOT  officers  vfco  M4  previously  graduated  from  prefix  . 
training  pmer»  for  ^  ^ 

,  .  „+  ~a8  vsrv  small,  in  June  x?4  , 

the  number  of  students  at  first  **  v  . 

,  .  w *m  began  advanced  training  at  Hatter  ,.PE. 

turnees,  mostly  bombardiers,  o  g 

-  „  the  trainin’  of  observers  took  effect  in  Harch  ISM, 

formal  postwar  program  for  the  traxnx  a  _  ,  Ul 

1  .  t  of  ISO  aircraft  observers,  bombardment,  was  esx 

tiien  the  year  f  -  _  .sts  relative  to  the  title  assigned  to  the  shove 

Considerable  confusion  exi  .  .ad 

m  February  15*6  «»  training  of  bombardier-navigators  uas  - 

program.  teainin-.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  the  ter.  "aircraft 

"bombardier  observer  .  «*  „  negations, 

observer”  appeared  in  the  literature  of  official 

-till  bein’  used  interchangeably,  but  a 
me.  „  lol,  o  the  two  terms  were  stili  oein.j 
As  late  as  9u9  firmly  established  as  the 

present  time  the  title  "aircraft  observer"  secs  b-  far. 

broad  terminology  for  navigator-bombardier  training. 

„  the  curriculum  for  aircraft  obser^r  traiuing  «  “ 

.  .  f  r  Wcflicrht  training  was  necessarily 
times  between  19W  »d  19te,  provision  for  pr-flij* 

a  C+,T1  -ob  bsinff  taken  into  the  program.  On  31  Pareto 
omitted  because  cadets  were  still  not  bam, 
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19i;9  the  Air  Training  Command  regained  jurisdiction  over  Ellington  AFB  at 
Houston,.  Tesas,  and  the  USAF  Navigation  School  was  activated  there  on  18  April 
I9J-1.9.  Training  activities  began  on  8  August  19U9.  The  training  quotas  were 
fixed  at  an  annual  production  rate  of  1,000  navigators  and  £6li  aircraft  obser¬ 
vers.  Significantly,  cadets  were  to  be  entered  into  navigator  training  for  the 


first  time  since  the  end  of  the  war.  Two  separate  programs  therefore  were 
necessary,  one  for  officers  possessing  bombardier  ratings  and  another  for 
aviation  cadets  and  officers  without"  previous  aircrew  training. 

The  navigation  course  of  instruction  for  non-rated  students  was  divided 
into  three  phases:  preflight  training,  186  hours;  academic  training,  9ii3 
hours;  and  military  training,  387  hours. ^  In  brief  outline  the  subjects 


allotted  to  the  preflight  phase  were  as  follows: 

Courses  Hours 

I.  Reception  and  processing  30 

II.  Aircrew  classification  battery  bests  (stanine)  21 

TXI.  Eref light  academic  training  30 

A. .  Applied  aero  mathematics  18 

B.  Applied  aero  physics  18 

IV.  Ereflight  military  training  78 


Total  186 

The  above  courses  were  offered  during  the  first  four  weeks  of  basic 
aircraft  observer  training,  and  practically  no  changes  in  the  distribution  of 
hours  were  made  until  late  in  1982.  Regarding  the  new  prsf light  program  out¬ 
lined  above,  Lt.  Col.  M.  T.  Reid,  Director  of  Observer  Training,  5TAF  head¬ 
quarters,  recently  observed:^ 

\/hen  cadets  were  taken  into  navigator  training  in  19l)9  they  ware 
given  pre flight  because  they  had  never  had  it  before.  It  really  was 
not  a  separate  pre flight  program  at  all — merely  phased  into  primary 
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/basic/  training,  and  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish,  those  preflight 
subjects  from  primary  subjects.  You  might  say  -we  have  not  had  any 
preflight  at  all  since  the  end  of  the  war,  but  trill  start  it  for  all 
observer  trainees  at  Lackland  on  March  2  jj. 9$SI *  The  reasons  we  did 
not  give  a  more  formalised  preflight  program  beginning  in  19ii9  is 
that  we  had  a  different  concept  and  motivation  purpose  than  did  the 
pilot  trainees. 


The  attrition  rate  among  aircraft  observer  trainees  has  been  higher  in 
post-, /or Id  War  II  years  than  even  among  pilots.  This  fact,  combined  with 
the  smallness  of  the  quota  for  trainees,  has  resulted  in  severe  shortages. 
Consequently,  in  recent  months  the  U3AF  has  been  trying  to  catch  up  with  the 
urgent  demand  for  aircraft  observers.  Several  months  of  planning  led  to  the 
announcement,  in  Uovember  i?5l,  of  tremendous  expansion  in  the  production  of 
observers.  This  program  called  for  the  annual  production  of  7,ii00  basic  ob¬ 
servers  from  aviation  cadets  and  non-rated  officers  and  2,100  from  previously 
rated  officers .  Production  of  10,000  advanced  observers  also  was  directed  at 
the  same  time 


The  program  of  training  announced  in  connection  with  the  expanded  produc¬ 
tion  quotas  contained  the  first  reference  to  "basic"  and  "advanced"  observers, 
an  obvious  attempt  to  simplify  the  nomenclature  in  this  complicated  field. 

Basic  observers  are  those,  of  course,  who  are  trained  in  the  primary  aspects 
of  navigation,  bombardment,  and  radar  operation."'  Advanced  observers  are 
specialists  with  regard  to  a  particular  aircraft,  for  example,  B-29,  B-26,  and 
B-lj.7.^  In  addition  to  basic  and  advanced  observer  training  now  being  conducted 
at  six  different  air  bases — Parks,  Ghanute,  Lowry,  Sampson,  Moody,  and  Lackland 
— a  twelve-week  preflight  program  has  recently  been  added.  (See  Chapter  Till). 
This  training  is  given  at  Lackland  APE,  and  is  the  same  as  the  program  offered 
to  pilot  trainees. 


"The  curricula  for  the  various  aerial  observer  cross-training  programs  are  ex¬ 
plained  in  detail  in  the  recently  published  preliminary  draft  of  Chapter  V,  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Air  Training  Command,  1  July  l^SQ-Aft  ^^,19^1,  in  *TAF  headquarters, 
Hr>*  j'l'/  jjr  //''-'riChri  » 
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Thus,  preflight  training  for  pilots,  navigators,  and  bombardiers  has 
completed,  a  full  cycle  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Indeed,  its  present 
position  is  even  more  important  than  during  the  war  years. 


The  Civilian  Contract  Schools 

A  very  important  aspect  of  preflight  training,  especially  since  the 
Korean  crisis,  relates  to  a  subject  that  has  been  mentioned  only  briefly  in 
this  study — the  civil  contract  schools.  Before  discussing  preflight  training 
as  conducted  at  those  schools  from  19S>0  to  1  952,  the  background  of  civil  con¬ 
tract  training  in  the  AAF  should  be  reviewed. 

In  1933,  with  the  world  on  the  brink  of  total  war,  the  United  States  Air 
Corps  was  in  pitiful  condition.  Congressional  appropriations  for  the  operation 
of  both  the  Army  and  Navy  were  meager,  and  the  only  school  devoted  to  the  train¬ 
ing  of  Army  Pilots  was  at  Bandolph  AFB.  The  American  people  were  complacent 
about  the  military  situation,  and  few  in  1938  could  see  the  need  for  spending 
money  for  more  pilots  and  aircraft.  Fortunately,  there  were  some  men  in  Im¬ 
portant  places  who  possessed  greater  foresight,  one  of  whom  was  Erig.  Gen.  H.  H. 
Arnold. 


German  troops  occupied  the  Sudetenland  In  October  1938  after  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  Czechoslovak  troops.  On  the  other  side  of  the  world,  in  the  same 
eventful  month,  Japanese  troops  marched  into  Canton,  China.  General  Arnold 
realised  that  it  was  tine  for  the  United  States  to  build  up  its  air  forces; 
hence  he  called  to  ’Washington  three  men,  Oliver  P.  Parks,  C.  C.  Moseley,  and 
Theopolis  Eee,  to  ask  for  their  help.  These  men  responded  to  the  idea  of  in¬ 
vesting  their  money  in  pilot  training,  to  be  repaid  by  the  government  when  the 
American  people  were  aroused  enough  to  permit  Congress  to  appropriate  money  for 
such  purposes.  TJith  the  assistance  of  Lt.  Col.  Howard  Davidson,  who  had  recently 
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training  method:.;,  the  three  civilians  began  to  formulate  more  detailed  plans 
for  implementing  the  program. 

Itr.  Parks  and  his  wo  friends  returned  to  their  homes  to  transfer  their 
aims  into  immediate  action — namely  to  build  air  corps  flying  schools  as  quickly 
as  possible.  On  1  July  1939  nine  contract  schools  were  opened  to  provide  the 
four  months1  primary  phase  of  pilot  training,  the  basic  and  advanced  phases 
being  given  h?/1  the  Air  Corps  at  military  installations ?  The  curriculum  for  the 
civilian  pilot  training  program  followed  the  pattern  of  training  at  Randolph 
AFE.  The  cadets  were  selected  by  the  Air  Corps;  and  the  course  of  study,  text¬ 
books,  training  aircraft,  and  equipment  were  also  planned  and  furnished  by  it. 
Ground  and  flight  instruction  were  given  by  civilians,  however. 

The  civilian  contract  schools  remained  in  operation  until  August  19i}5,  by 
which  time  they  had  increased  in  number  to  £6.  rIhe  peak  production  of  primary 
graduates  was  reached  in  November  19A3:  in  that  month  11,1(11  pilots  were  gradu¬ 
ated.  Following  the  close  of  the  war,  pilot  training  was  drastically  reduced 

because  the  Air  Force  had  a  surplus  of  trained  pilots  above  the  number  required 

ij.7 

to  meet  its  peacetime  needs. 

In  19h-9  the  growing  tension  of  world  affairs  caused  the  Air  Force  to 
accelerate  its  pilot  training  once  again  by  reopening  three  additional  basic 
military  flying  schools.  At  the  same  time  Secretary  of  Defense  Louis  Johnson 
was  stressing  economy  in  the  armed  forces.  Obviously  the  Air  Force  faced  a 
severe  economic  barrier  to  further  expansion  of  pilot  training,  yet  the  need  for 
more  pilots  was  becoming  increasingly  obvious.  How  could  the  problem  be  solved? 
One  possibility  was  the  return  to  contract  training  in  hopes  that  the  job  could 
be  done  more  cheaply  by  civilians  than  by  military  personnel. 

Accordingly,  the  Air  Force  requested  the  Stanford  Research  Institute  of 
California  to  survey  the  situation  and  determine  the  advisability  of  reopening 
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civilian  contract  training.  On  the  basis  of  the  Stanford  study*  it  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  a  saving  of  .  .2,317,  l¥>  par  year  could  be  made  by  training  pilots  in 
schools  operated  by  civilians  under  contract  with  the  government.^®  Planning 
was  begun  in  January  1950  ho  initiate  the  above  project.  The  plans  crystallized 
on  25  July  1950  when  ATEC  headquarters  was  asked  to  survey  airdrome  sites  in¬ 
sufficient  number  to  accommodate  1*350  basic  flying  students.  Eases  used  during 
TJbrld  War  II,  then  inactive  or  on  a  stand-by  status*  as  well  as  former  contract 
training  bases *  were  given  primary  consideration. 

TJhen  the  initial  research  was  completed*  105  bases  had  been  surveyed.  The 
result  was  the  selection  of  two  sites:  Greenville  AFB  and  Columbus  APB*  both  of 
which  are  situated  in  Mississippi,  Though  these  bases  were  not  being  used  ac¬ 
tively,  each  had  a  small  detachment  of  caretaker  personnel  and  could  easily  be 
reopened.  The  maximum  load  each  base  could  accommodate  was  h$0  students.  Classes 
of  13I4  students  were  to  be  entered  eight  times  a  year. 

Contracts  were  let  to  civilian  operators  of  the  two  bases  early  in  1951* 
and  before  the  end  of  that  year  to  seven  additional  contractors,  (The  chart  on 
the  following  page  contains  the  names  and  dates  of  activation  of  the  various 
bases.)  In  addition,  basic  military  flying  training  was  continued  at  Goodfellow 
AFB.  This  latter  base  played  to  some  extent  the  role  of  a  '’parent11  base  for 
civilian  contract  schools.  It*  like  the  contract  schools*  conducted  four  classes 
of  basic  (primary)  pilot  training  simultaneously,  Each  class  included  approxi¬ 
mately  132  students,  divided  into  four  flights  of  aporoxinutely  3k  cadets  each. 
New  classes  were  entered  every  six  weeks  and  the  same  basic  training  and  proce¬ 
dure  were  followed  here  as  in  the  other  schools.  The  first  four  weeks  of  training 
were  devoted  to  preflight,  the  curricula  being  identical  to  the  ones  outlined  in 
the  syllabuses  discussed  earlier  in  this  chapter. 

Goodfellow  APB  more  or  less  set  the  pattern  and  acted  as  the  coordinating 
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agency  for  the  various  contract  schools.  Incidentally,  this  function  is  still 
being  performed  by  Gocdfellow  ABB  in  relation  to  the  present  consolidated  pre¬ 
flight  school  at  lackland.  In  addition  to  conducting  experiments  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum  and  the  methods  of  instruction,  Goodfellow  also  operated  a  four-week 
ground  instructor's  school.  The  civilian  academic  instructors  were  required  to 
attend  this  school  at  the  contractor's  expense— reimbursed  by  the  government— 


while  the  civilian  flight  instructors  were  required  to  attend  the  six-week  flight 


instructors’  course  at  Craig  Field,  Selma,  Alabama.  All  instructors  at  the 
various  contract  schools  were  civilians,  except  instructors  in  military  subjects; 
and  to  a  large  extent  this  is  true  today  at  both  lackland  and  Goodfellow. 

There  was  at  first  much  criticism  of  the  proposal  to  return  to  civilian 
contract  training.  It  was  argued  that  the  contractors  had  nothing  to  start  with, 
but  the  know-how  and  a  contract ,  that  they  would  be  forced  to  hire  eliminated 
substandard  reserve  officers,  or  ex-officers  who  had  been  out  of  service  for  a 
long  period  of  time.  In  addition,  the  contractors  would  be  forced  to  hire  and 
train  their  own  mechanics,  which  would  be  a  tremendous  task.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  opponent  of  the  contract  schools  pointed  out  that  the  military  could  do  the  job 
better 


,ILth  all  the  know-how  of  civilian  contractors  and  probably  more 
actual  experience  and  the  tools  to  work  with,  he  can,  with  no  change 
in  the  quality  of  the  end  product — 1)  utilize  present  instructors  who 
are  far  superior  to  those  available  to  the  contractor,  2)  utilize  all 
organisation  maintenance  personnel  who  are  better  trained  than  those 
available  to  civilian  contractors. 


The  author  of  the  above  statement  further  remarked  that  the  saving  to  the 
government  in  personnel  alone  would  be  M,  382,216,  although  he  did  not  explain 
how  he  arrived  at  this  figure*  Furthermore,  he  observed  that  an  additional  sav¬ 
ing  of  ■  ;’.2 , 317 ,  Q©  could  he  made  by  reducing  transportation  cost,  subsistence,  base 


maintenance  cost — because  fewer  buildings  would  be  utilized — hospital  operation 
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cost,  and  clothing.  nevertheless,  Lhe  civil  contract  flying  schools  were 
eventually  established  in  preference  to  milit ary  schools. 

Despite  some  early  apprehensions  that  the  quality  of  instruction  by  civi¬ 
lians  in  the  contract  schools  would  ba  inferior  to  what  could  be  given  by 
military  personnel,  evidence  and  opinion  seam  to  indicate  that  it  was  actually 
better.  During  the  summer  of  1?52  the  writer  spent  several  days  at  Hondo  AID 
where  a  civil  contract  school  is  in  operation.  The  civilian  instructors  there, 
as  well  as  at  Goodfellow,  where  the  writer  also  visited,  appeared  to  have  an 
excellent  esprit  de  corps .  Some  of  them  did  not  have  college  degrees  and  a 
few  had  had  no  previous  teaching  experience,  nevertheless,  they  possessed  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  their  subject  matter  and  presented  it  with  clarity  and 
with  confidence  to  the  trainees  m  the  classroom.  All  had  C.  A.  A.  ratings 
in  the  courses  which  they  taught,  and  many  had  hgd  practical  experience  in 
their  respective  fields.  The  in-service  training  program  had  produced  a 
standardisation  of  teaching  methods  and  course  content.  Indeed,  the  results 
obtained  from  the  in-service  training  appeared  most  effective,  for  instructors 
were  able  to  put  into  immediate  practice  what  they  learned. 

In  addition  to  being  required  to  go  through  a  phase  of  in-service  training 
for  each  course  taught  and  to  attend  the  instructor’s  school  at  Go odf allow, 
each  instructor  was  regularly  criticised  by  his  fellow  instructors  and  students. 
Hot  only  did  ha  know  at  all  times  where  he  stood  with  his  students  and  col¬ 
leagues,  but  conferences  with  the  director  of  academic  training  were  held 
periodically  in  an  effort  to  bring  about  specific  improvement  in  various 
points  of  weakness.  The  pressure  to  do  a  good  job  therefore  was  always  present. 

The  morale  of  the  civilian  instructors  outside  the  classroom  appeared  to 
be  excellent.  Ho  doubt  this  was  partly  due  to  an  adequate  salary  rate,  starting 
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at  .^300  per  month  and  increased  to  1-450  at  the  end  of  one  month  for  those  re¬ 
tained  on  a  permanent  basis 

Although  preflight  training  is  no  longer  offered  at  the  civil  contract 
schools,  nevertheless,  these  schools  are  still  in  operation  for  primary  train¬ 
ing.  Since  their  establishment  in  1950  they  have  operated  on  a  cost-plus-fixed- 
fee  basis;  and  according  to  Kr.  V.  P.  Parker,  director  of  academic  training  at 
Hondo,  the  cost  of  instruction  there  approximated  ,35  per  hour,  as  compared  to 
■  ,60  per  hour  at  the  military  school  at  Goodfellow  This  difference  in  cost 

was  partly  due  to  the  fact  what  during  1952  Hondo  employed  thirteen  academic 
instructors,  who  taught  the  same  number  of  courses  and  students  that  were  taught 
at  Goodfellow,  which  used  from  seventeen  to  eighteen  instructors.  Also,  Good- 
fellovr  was  required  to  perform  other  services  that  probably  were  included  in  the 
per  capita  cost;  the  civilian  schools  did  not  have  to  provide  such  service. 

A  study  was  started  by  USAP  headquarters  in  1951  to  determine  whether 
civil  contract  flying  training  was  more  economical  and  efficient  than  military 
flying  training.  This  study  was  based  upon  a  statistical  analysis  of  the 
attrition  rate  among  basic  (primary)  trainees  at  the  various  schools,  including 
Goodfellow.  The  findings  for  the  class  52-0,  which  entered  basic  training  on 
2  October  1951  and  completed  on  30  April  1952,  are  cited  as  an  example:  the 
average  attrition  rate  for  the  nine  civilian  schools  and  the  one  military  school 
was  25 .Hi  par  cent.  Goodfellow  had  by  far  the  largest  attrition  rate,  35.8  per 
cent,  as  compared  to  the  lowest  attrition  rate,  17.9  par  cent,  which  w.s  ex¬ 
perienced  by  Bainbridge  (Georgia)  Air  Base.^1  If  these  figures  may  be  taken  as 
reliable  criteria  for  comparison  of  the  work  done  by  the  two  types  of  schools, 
the  obvious  conclusion  is  that  the  contract  schools  were  doing  a  better  job  of 
instructing.  let  statistics  do  not  always  tell  the  whole  story  and  therefore 

have  to  be  used  with  caution.  Indeed,  the  writer  ms  unable  to  observe  any 
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appreciable  difference  between  the  qualifications  oi  the  instructors  or  their 


work  at  Goodfellovr  iiFB  and  Hondo  AFB. 


There  can  he  no  question  that  the  utilisation  of  civilian  contract 
schools  is  more  economical  for  the  Air  j?orce;  furthermore,  this  policy  enables 
it  to  use  more  of  its  oun  military  bases  for  advanced  flying  training.  The 
use  of  civilian  instructors  in  non-military  subjects  offers  many  advantages 
over  the  use  of  military  personnels  the  civilian  is  an  instructor  by  choice 
and  can  leave  if  he  is  dissatisfied  vrith  his  yob;  if  he  proves  unsatisfactory, 
he  can  be  discharged;  he  is  not  subject  to  transfer  to  some  other  base.  It 
is  very  likely  that  the  practice  of  utilising  civilian  s Id  11s  and  facilities 
will  remain  a  permanent  aspect  of  flying  training — at  least  as  long  sc  the 
present  international  tension  remains. 
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Hi  3  FRSSDUT  C0I7SQLIDATDD  EAdFLIGHT  FiOGJUl,  19^2-19^3 


The  proponents  of  formalized  pr. a  flight  tr  ininq  made  consistent  efforts 
during  the  years  immediate lv  following  ,/orld  war  II  to  reestablish  a  program 
similar  to  wartime  praflight  training.  Various  stadias  -were  jnrda  and  plans 
were  drafted,  but  for  one  reason  or  another  the  most  that  could  be  accomplished 
was  the  informal  four-weak  phase  that  had  emerged  by  the  middle  of  19h9«  How¬ 
ever,  a  twelve-wee fc  consolidated  pro'/ium  was  finally  established  late  in  195>2, 
and  pre flight  now  occupies  a  position  of  even  greater  importance  than  in  any 
past  ijariod.  From  all  indications  this  concept  of  training  is  firmly  entrenched 
and  will  continue  to  occupy  as  permanent  a  position  in  the  general  flying  train¬ 
ing  program  as  primary,  basic,  and  advanced. 


The  Frooosed  Twelve-week  Firp'ram  Flan,  19h9 

The  first  official  step  in  setting  up  the  present  consolidated  program 
might  be  said  to  have  begun  in  December  191*8  when  ATLC  headquarters  directed 
TWRC  headquarters  to  prepare  a  plan  for  preflight  military  and  physical  train¬ 
ing  at  Lackland  A7B  of  the  Indoctrination  Division,  ATRG.  Consequently,  a 
general  outline  of  the  new  program  appeared  in  January  19h9}  it  listed  the 
following  objectives 

1)  To  provide  an  adequate  period  of  orientation  into  service,  in¬ 
cluding  administrative  processing,  military  indoctrination, 
and  physical  health  development  designed  to  enter  directly 
into  active  flying  training. 

2)  To  eliminate  those  who  would  normally  resign  during  the  initial 
weeks  of  training,  are  moral  delinquents,  or  are  psychoneurotics 
who  cannot  stand  up  under  the  rigors  of  military  life  as  required 
of  an  officer  in  the  U8AF. 

3)  To  conserve  aircraft  and  flying  training  personnel  ay  eliminating 
those  cadets  cited  above  before  they  begin  Basic  Training. 
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The  proposed  new  program  vras  to  consist  of  48O  hours  of  training  (iiO  hours 
p3r  week),  divided  into  28  0  hours  of  academic  courses  and  200  hours  of  drill, 
ceremonies,  physical  health  development,  samll  arms  qualifications,  and 


similar  supervised  activities. 


Unfortunately,  announcement  of  the  twelve -week  program  was  badly  timed, 
for  in  19U9  Secretary  of  Defense  Louis  Johnson's  determination  to  cut  military 
expenditures  stifled  any  hopes  of  establishing  an  expensive  new  training 
program.  Instead  of  the  formal  twelve-week  preflight,  the  previously  discussed 
four-week  program  was  ultimately  adopted.  The  Korean  war  in  1950  brought  a 
still  further  delay  in  establishing  the  twelve -week  pref light  program,  since 
the  new  course  would  involve  adding  more  tr  Dining  time  at  a  period  when  a 

O 

larger  pilot  production  quota  was  urgent. 

Sven  though  the  idea  of  a  thorough  preflight  training  period  was  not 
realized  immediately,  developments  ware  taking  place  that  made  its  establish¬ 
ment  inevitable. 


The  Froposed  18-', Tee k  Consolidated  Pre flight  and 
Light -Plane  Screening  Program,  1951 

Not  only  was  the  U3AF  concerned  with  various  training  difficulties 
resulting  from  a  tight  budgetary  situation  and  the  reorganization  of  the 
armed  services  into  one  department;  other  factors  also  contributed  to  make 
the  period  following  Jorld  war  II  a  most  difficult  one.  Flying  an  airplane 
no  longer  had  the  glamorous  and  adventurous  appeal  to  American  youth  that  it 
formerly  had,  and  the  job  of  recruiting  well-qualified  personnel  for  the 
comparatively  modest  training  quotas  was  not  an  easy  one.  Furthermore,  the 
percentage  of  elim  .nations  and  resignations  during  the  period  between  I9U6 
and  1952  approximated  30  par  cent  m  primary-basic  training  alone, 3  despite 
strict  physical  and  mental  entrance  acquirements.  Added  to  these  difficulties 
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disciplined  and  without  having  received  a  thorough  indoctrination  in  the 
military  traditions  of  the  ITSAF.  Consequently,  they  were  nob  adequately 
equipped  to  assume  their  full  responsibilities  as  officers.  This  latter 
criticism  was  not  necessarily  one  levied  by  outsiders,  but  the  justness  of 
it  was  fully  and  frankly  recognised  by  TTSAF  training  officials  themselves.^ 

Obviously,  the  flying  training  program  was  in  desperate  need  of  over¬ 
hauling  in  order  to  cut  dorm  the  high  elimination  rates  and  at  the  same  time 
turn  out  competent  officers  and  gentlemen,  To  accomplish  these  objectives 
vfithout  adding  additional  cost  to  the  general  training  program  was  a  challeng¬ 
ing  task  that  required  long  and  careful  study  by  ATRC  and  FTAF  officials.  The 
answer  to  the  problems  seemed  to  rest  in  part  upon  the  establishment  of  a 
preflight  program  that  would  make  the  trainees  conscious  of  the  importance 
of  future  training  and  achievements.  ,rMe  needed  a  program  that  would  not 
coddle  them,  yet  it  could  not  be  so  strict  that  it  would  cause  the  cadets  to 
rebel  and  resign.  In  short,  we  needed  a  program  that  would  be  the  best 

possible  for  the  trainees  themselves,  one  in  which  they  would  be  treated  as 

£ 

men  and  not  kids , 11  an  FTAF  official  explained. 

In  order  to  set  up  the  proper  type  of  preflight  training  that  would 
compensate  for  the  current  deficiencies,  it  was  first  necessary  to  analyze 
the  principal  faults  in  primary  training.  Lt.  Ool.  Villiam  L.  Reynolds  and 
Lt.  Col.  I».  D.  DuMontier  believed,  among  other  things,  that  much  of  the 
weakness  of  the  primary  program  was  the  exclusive  use  of  the  AT -6  training 
plane.  They  expressed  the  firm  conviction  that  this  was  too  complicated  an 
aircraft  for  a  beginner  and  that  cadets  should  be  broken  into  flg/ing  .gradu¬ 
ally  with  a  lighter  plane Other  TTSAF  officials  held  the  same  view  and  ad¬ 
vocated  the  long  preflight  and  light-plane  screening  phase  to  precede  flight 
instruction  in  the  AT -6.  L  careful  study  of  the  costs  involved  and  the 
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objectives  to  be  reached  resulted,  in  the  ouclinin;  of  a  preflight  program  in 
Ilovemher  1951  ■whereby  officer  training  technical  training,  and  flying  training 


(cub  planes)  vrere  combined  into  an  18-vreek  program. 

The  objectives  listed  for  the  nsv  program  7*3 ra  as  follows ;7 

1)  Flight  training  of  sufficient  scope  to  qualify  the  trainee  in  the 
basic  principles  of  contact  flying  in  the  local  area. 

2)  Technical  training  of  sufficient  scope  to  complement  and  facilitate 
the  flying  training. 

3)  Officer  training  of  sufficient  scope  to  inculcate  the  Aviation 
Cadet  vrith  ths  basic  concept  of  customs,  courtesies,  administrative 
practices,  military  air  leadership,  and  moral  responsibility  of 

an  officer  in  ths  Air  Force. 


The  program  -was  divided  into  three  phases;  technical  training,  68  hours; 
officer  training,  505  hours;  flying  training,  65  hours.  The  65  hours  devoted 
to  flying  training  were  to  be  similar  to  the  first  65  hours  in  primary,  except 


for  more  solo  flying  in  ths  new  program.  A  breakdown  of  the  technical  and 


officer  training  subjects  shows  the  folloTTing  distribution  of  hours; 


I.  Technical  Training  68 

A.  Principles  of  flight  20 

B.  ladio  communication  5 

C.  Flight  operations  3 

D.  Aircraft  engineering  20 

E.  Aural  code  and  visual  code  20 


II.  Officer  Training 


505 


A.  Processing  and  reception 
3.  The  aviation  cadet  organisation 

C.  Customs  and  courtesies 

D.  Personal  adjustment 

E.  Effective  study 

F.  Effective  reading 

G.  Thinking  and  solving  problems 

H.  Effective  teaching  methods 

I.  Effective  expression 

J.  Air  Force  organization 
1C.  Air  Force  administration 
L.  Leadership 

If.  Military  management 
H .  Supply 


Uo 

12 

10 

6 

6 

5 

k 

10 

lto 

10 

Uo 

ho 

36 

20 


l  1  • 
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O.  Geopolitics  uum  i£ 

P.  Intelligence  1$ 

Q.  Hilitary  law  10 

K.  Organisation  and  functions  of  the  Army  1* 

S.  Organisation  and  functions  of  the  Ilavy  It 

T .  Tactical  air  power  concept  6 

U.  Strategic  air  power  concept  6 

V.  Air  defense  6 

\7.  Small  arms  12 

X.  Drills,  ceremonies,  and  inspections  $2 

Y.  Physical  training  96 

The  $73  hours  in  technical  training  and  officer  training  were  bo  be 
completed  during  the  first  12  weeks  of  praflight,  while  the  light-place 
screening  was  to  be  offered  during  the  last  sis  weeks.  The  latter  would  be 
considered  part  of  the  general  pr a flight  program,  a  development  which  would 
place  a  different  concept  upon  the  traditional  meaning  of  pref light.  But 
for  reasons  that  are  subsequently  discussed,  it  was  eventually  decided  not 
to  combine  ground  training  and  flying  training  into  an  18 -week  preflight 
program.  Today,  the  six  weeks  of  flying  training  in  light  planes  is  actual¬ 
ly  a  part  of  primary 5  after  the  trainee  completes  2$  hours  flying  time  in  a 
FA-18  trainer,  he  and  his  instructor  advance  to  the  AT-6  trainer  for  120 
additional  flying  hours .  Before  the  cadet  completes  his  training  he  must 
have  received  six  months  at  primary,  five  months  at  basic,  and  ten  weeks  at 
advanced. 

An  examination  of  the  courses  listed  in  the  preceding  outline  reveals 
that  the  technical  training  subjects  under  the  proposed  extended  preflight 
program  are  similar  to  those  offered  during  the  four-week  informal  preflight 
phase,  except  for  the  allotment  of  more  hours  to  aircraft  engineering  and 
the  dropping  of  applied  aero  physics  in  the  former.  The  deemphasis  upon 
physics  vras  in  keeping  ’with  the  observations  of  Colonel  DiiJontier  cited  in 
Chapter  ¥11,  while  more  emphasis  now  was  placed  upon  aircraft  engineering  in 
the  belief  that  it  would  not  only  prove  to  be  a  practical  subject  but  would 
also  serve  to  help  motivate  the  trains es  by  appealing  to  their  mechanical 

prot  '/urr,'  /  iri rv^  fiT'm ? 
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Most  of  the  new  officer  training  courses  were  "lifted"  from  the  OGS 
curriculum,  and  heavy  emphasis  was  placed  upon  courses  relating  to  admini¬ 
stration  and  teaching.  The  reasons  listed  by  Colonel  DuMontier  for  devoting 
so  much  time  to  officer  training  ware:  1)  to  train  a  large  backlog  of  men 
who  would  be  qualified  to  serve  as  instructors  and  administrators  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  large  scale  production  of  pilots,  2)  to  get  most  of  the  military 
training  out  of  the  vay  as  quickly  as  possible  and  thereby  eliminate  most  of 
the  misfits  before  they  reached  primary,  3)  to  relieve  primary,  basic,  and 
advanced  training  of  part  of  their  ground  courses  in  order  that  more  time 
could  be  devoted  to  actual  flight  trainine,  and  1;)  to  inspire  pride  in  the 
traditions  of  th3  service. 

ATRC  headquarters  had  to  be  convinced  that  the  proposed  16— week  preflight 
program  could  be  operated  with  little  additional  cost  to  the  USAF  and  that 
facilities  could  be  found  without  opening  more  bases.  Verbal  agreement  to 
inaugurate  the  new  program  was  made  to  BTAF  headquarters  in  June  1952 ,  when 
higher  headquarters  accepted  the  theses  that  Greenville  AFT  and  Columbus  AFB 
could  be  converted  into  preflight  schools  without  the  necessity  of  constructing 
new  buildings.^  Tentative  plans  were  subsequently  mads  to  consolidate  all 
preflight  training  at  the  above  bases  by  ilovember  1952,  thus  relieving  the 
civil  contract  schools  of  their  four-week  pref light  program. 

The  Present  12-..eak  Pref  light  Program 
Before  the  anticipated  18-week  pr  if  light  program  went  into  effect  at 
Columbus  and  Greenville,  plans  ware  altered  once  again.  On  28  August  1952 
Brig.  Gen.  T/ycliffe  E.  Steele,  commanding  officer  at  Lackland  A't'B,  announced 
that  "Lackland  Air  Force  Base  will  become  the  national  center  for  all  pre~ 
flight  training  in  November,  thus  revamping  the  country VSf wholly Llir  Force 

\J  w  ^  1  r 
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training  program."1^  The  -writer  subsequently  m^de  inquiries  among  U3AF 
officials  at  IT  HO  headquarters,  FT*J  headquarters,  and  lackland  ATE  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  reasons  for  the  last  minute  decision  to  conduct  all  preflight  training 
at  Lackland,  The  various  causes  for  the  changes  are  summarized  as  follows:11 


1)  A  further  study  of  facilities  at  Greenville  and  Columbus  revealed 
that  converting  these  basic  (primary)  contract  schools  to  preflight 
schools  would  be  more  expensive  than  originally  estimated. 

2)  The  above  bases  could  not  be  converted  in  time  to  receive  the  first 
large  preflight  classes  that  were  scheduled  to  arrive  in  November. 

3)  Lackland  A^B  could  receive  several  hundred  preflight  cadets  without 
expansion  of  facilities  and  with  no  additional  buildings  required. 

A)  It  would  be  advisable  to  have  one  large  preflight  school  in 

preference  to  two.  Personnel  could  be  more  easily  pooled  and  a 
higher  degree  of  standardisation  could  be  maintained. 

5)  It  would  be  more  advisable  to  conduct  the  light  plane  screening 
phase  at  basic  (primary)  schools  in  order  that  cadets  could  advance 
to  the  AT -6  trainer  and  thus  retain  the  snne  instructor. 

6)  The  original  concept  of  preflight  training  (as  defined  in  the  fore¬ 
word  of  this  study)  could  be  maintained  if  the  program  was  complete¬ 
ly  separate  from  flight  training. 

7)  Lackland  ATI1  could  be  expanded  at  minimum  expense  in  the  event  of 
a  large  increase  in  pilot  production  quotas. 

8)  It  would  be  less  expensive  for  light  plane  screening  to  be  absorbed 
by  the  primary  schools  than  by  the  consolidated  preflight  school 

at  Lackland. 


In  connection  with  the  decision  to  concentrate  all  preflight  training 

at  Lackland,  a  revised  curriculum  was  issued  by  FTAS7  headquarters  on  1  Septera- 
12 

bar  19^2,  The  objective  listed  in  the  new  syllabus  of  instruction  was: 

"To  provide  the  Aviation  Cadet  with  the  fundamental  knowledge  required  for 
his  development  as  an  Air  force  officer."  The  following  courses  and  hours 
were  outlined  in  detail: 


Officer  Training 
U?2  Hours 


Academic  Phase 


282  Hours 
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EE 

Effective  Expression 

49 

afo 

Air  Force  Organization 

10 

AF"  A 

Air  Force  Administration 

47 

MM 

Military  Management 

4o 

L 

Leadership 

35 

SUP 

Supply  and  Logistics 

20 

m 

Military  Geography 

20 

INTEL 

Intelligence 

15 

M 

Air  'Warfare 

26 

ML 

Military  Lair 

20 

J  Military 

Phase 

342  Hours 

Code 

Subject 

Hours 

PT 

Physical  Training 

47 

DC  I 

Drills,  Ceremonies,  and  Inspections 

55 

CC 

Customs  and  Courtesies 

10 

ACC 

The  Aviation  Cadet  Organization 

12 

PA 

Personal  Adjustment 

6 

SA 

Small  Arms 

12 

Testing 

8  Hours 

Deception  and  Processing 

40  Hours 

A  comparison  of  the  above  program  with  the  preliminary  outline 
drawn  up  in  November  1951  (see  page  130-81) ,  shows  that  the  63  hours  of 
technical  training  m  the  latter  program  were  new  dropped.  These  courses 
were  to  be  offered  as  ground  courses  in  connection  vrith  2$  hours  of  light 
plane  screening  at  the  primary  schools.  Additional  changes  may  be  noted  in 
the  dropping  of  the  following  courses:  effective  study,  effective  reading, 
thinking  and  solving  problems,  effective  teaching  methods,  military  manage¬ 
ment,  organization  and  functions  of  the  Army,  organization  and  functions  of 
the  TTavy,  tactical  air  power  concept,  strategic  air  power  concept,  and  air 
defense.'"’  An  additional  manor  change  from  the  old  program  was  the  reduction 


*:;-Strategic  air  power  concept,  tactical  air  power  concept,  end  air  defense  were 
combined  in  the  new  program  into  one  course,  called  air  warfare. 
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of  physical  training  from  96  to  Ii7  hours . 


-  -ll/TZ 


Colonel  Dutlontier  probably  was  responsible,  more  than  any  other  FTAF  or 
ATEC  official, for  the  alterations  in  the  consolidated  preflight  curriculum. 
According  to  Eulontier  the  above  changes  here  made  in  the  curriculum  mostly 
on  an  arbitrary  basis.  “It  tales  a  long  time  to  arrive  at  the  proper  dis¬ 
tribution  of  courses.  Instruction  has  to  fit  into  regular  flow.  In  reducing 
the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  officer  training  from  $0%  to  U72  it  became 
necessary  to  cut  thoss  subjects  that  wore  considered  least  important. 

Even  before  the  first  class  of  pilot  prefli/nt  cadets  arrived  at  Lackland 
AFB  on  3  November  19 92 ,  another  major  development  in  preflight  training  took 
place .  Events  relative  to  the  Korean  war  aptly  demonstrated  the  need  for 
training  more  jet  combat  pilots.  Consequently,  ATEC  headquarters  appointed 
a  “motivation  committee11  of  FTAF  and  TTAF  officials  to  revise  the  curriculum 
program  of  1  September  1992,  since  it  was  felt  that  the  wrong  emphasis  was 
being  placed  on  certain  subjects  "in  view  of  the  newly  stated  objective  of 
training  jet  combat  pilots. Furthermore,  ATEC  headquarters  expressed  the 
feeling  that  immediate  action  should  be  taken  to  change  the  preflight  curricu¬ 
lum  to  reduce  the  emphasis  on  training  officers  administratively  and  increase 
the  students’  motivation  toward  flying  combat  aircraft. 

The  conference  was  conducted  at  Lackland  .iFB  on  20  October  1952,  at 
which  time  the  following  course  changes  were  recommended: 

1)  Reduce  Air  Force  organisation  from  10  to  7  hours.  „ 

2)  Reduce  Air  Force  administration  from  ij.7  to  20  hours.  A 


3)  Reduce  military  management  from  hO  to  20  hours, 
h )  Reduce  military  law  from  20  to  10  hours. 

3)  Reduce  supply  and  logistics  from  20  to  10  hours. 

6)  Add  a  10-hour  course  in  Air  Force  history. 

7)  Add  a  20-hour  course  in  mathematics  and  physics. 
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The  Lackland  conference  also  recommended  that  the  first  five  changes  in 
the  curriculum  listed  above  should  become  effective  3  November  1S>£2,  but  that 
the  proposed  new  subjects — history,  mathematics,  and  physics --should  not  be 
implemented  until  16  February  19^3 •  The  conference  recommended  that  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  subjects  should  be  left  rath out  change,  and  the  time  made 
available  bir  deletion  of  the  70  hours  should  be  used  by  the  commander  of  the 
pre flight  school  as  he  saw  fit  during  the  conduct  of  the  first  class.  These 
recommended  changes  did  not  go  as  far  to  alter  the  preflight  curriculum  nto 


increase  the  students !  motivation  toward  flying  combat  aircraft11  as  ATftC 

lb 

headquarters  had  suggested,  principally  because*  ^ 

1)  The  /consolidated  pre flight/  course  /already  drawn  up/  has  not  yet 
been  conducted,  and  much  of  the  motivating  influence  will  be  carried 
on  through  individual  work  of  bhs  instructors  in  the  conduct  of  the 
course,  and  not  primarily  through  the  curriculum.  It  is  impractical 
at  this  time  to  determine  what  changes  should  be  made . 


2)  Plans  have  bean  developed  over  the  past  year  and  a  half  for  this 
training,  and  training  materials  for  the  course  are  nearing  the 
stage  of  completion.  Action  to  produce  these  final  training  mater¬ 
ials  was  first  taken  immediately  after  notification  by  Air  Training 
Command  that  the  course  was  to  he  implemented,  and  on  11  August 
19^2  parsonnsl  from  this  Command  started  writing  the  training  mater¬ 
ials  which  have  been  written  but  have  not  been  published  and  distri¬ 
buted,  A  change  at  this  time  would  result  in  an  attempt  to  change 
within  a  period  of  two  weeks  work  which  had  been  accomplished  over  a 
period  of  three  months . 


3)  Sixty- two  of  .icers  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  authorised  to 
conduct  this  course  and  a  few  of  the  civilians  authorized  are  in 
place  at  Lackland,  therefore  the  problems  which  are  normally  en¬ 
countered  in  starting  a  brand  new  program  7ri.ll  be  multiplied  by  a 
change  without  sufficient  personnel  to  accomplish  an  extensive 
change  of  course. 

ATAC  headquarters  approved  the  alterations  in  the  curriculum  recommended 

by  the  motivation  committee,  and  iu  is  essentially  the  program  that  is  now 

in  use .  Additional  changes  will  undoubtedly  be  made  in  the  allotment  of  course  IA 

hours  to  various  subjects  sometime  in  the  near  future,  according  to  Lt.  Col. 

l6 

Aobert  1.  Horton,  Assistant  Wing  Operations  officer  at  Lackland. 

The  first  class  of  1*00  pilot  preflight  trainees  arrived  at  lackland 
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APB  on  3  November  1952,  Subsequent  classes  entered  each  two  woe  Is  until  the 


msximupi  of  2,20 0  trainees  was  reached  in  January  1953.  Approximately  20  per 
cent  of  the  trainees  in  the  pilot 'program  are  11DAP  students *  less  than  1  per 
cent  are  American  Negroes  and  about  79  par  cent  are  American  whites .  The 
class  system  and  the  honor  system  are  maintained  at  the  schools  on  a  basis 
similar  to  that  which  existed  in  the  wartime  preflight  school  at  SAACC  near 
the  end  of  19Wl.  The  Lackland  Preflight  Sjhool  is  under  the  command  of  TTAF 
and  operates  on  a  six-day  schedule  for  military  subjects  and  five  days  per 
week  for  academic  training.  The  trainees  are  given  no  liberty  for  the  first 
six  weeks*  but  if  doing  satisfactory  work  after  that  time,  they  are  allowed 
week-end  loaves,  according  to  Colorel  Horton,  the  morale  of  the  trainees  is 
extremely  high  and  from  all  indications  the  program  is  justifying  the  fond 
hopes  of  its  'oromotars,^ 


Aircraft  Observer  frefli ght  Training 
It  was  pointed  out  in  Chip bar  VII  that  there  vns  no  pref light  training 
worthy  of  the  name  for  bombardiers  and  navigators  (aircraft  observers)  from 
the  end  o1'  »«orld  Aar  II  urrbil  very  recently.  Aircraft  observer  training  was 
chiefly  cross-training  for  r^ted  officers,  and  cadets  were  not  token  into  the 
program  until  late  in  19k9t  even  then,  there  was  only  a  brief  two-week  infor¬ 
mal  prefix  vht  for  entrants  without  previous  military  experience.  At  that  time 
officials  in  charge  of  the  aircraft  observer  programs  3  aw  the  need  for  an 
extended  prefix ght  program  as  did  those  in  charge  of  the  pilot  orogram. 

For  one  thing,  they  realised  that  the  rate  of  elimination  for  aircraft  observers 
would  exceed  the  25  to  30  per  cent  elimination  rate  experienced  in  pilot  train¬ 


ing}  and  for  another,  the  number  of  rated  officers  receiving  cross-tr lining 

1  P 

would  eventually  be  much  smaller  than  the  number  of  non-off icars. 

According  to  Colonel  Aeid,  a  pref li  ;ht  iiroyram  for  aircraft  observer 
trainees  would  have  been  established  as  early  as  1950  had  training-officials 

ccrWAl VI 
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bsen  able  to  agree  upon  a  curriculum  that  would  Tit  their  special  needs,  u'.,s 
did  not  have  exactly  the  same  problem  as  did  the  pilots he  explained.  "Vie 
needed  a  nrogr-iri  that  would  serve  more  as  a  notivation  rather  than  as  a  compen¬ 
sation  for  poor  academic  backgrounds."-^  Another  factor  Dibich  acted  against 
the  establishment  of  a  proflight  progreja  for  aircraft  observers  which  was 
pointed  out  by  Colonel  held  yjuo  the  absence  of  necessary  base  facilities. 

The  decision  in  i  uguat  1952  to  move  the  consolidated  pilot  pref light 
program  to  Lackland  A?3  simplified  the  problems  relative  to  an  aircraft 
observer  prefix-fat  pro  yam.  At  a  meeting  of  U3AF  officials  in  'Washington  in 
Ls center  1952 ,  it  was  decided  to  establish  a  pref  light  school  for  observer 
trainees  at  the  Lackland  base  where  "plenty  of  room  was  available."  (An 
official  directive  from  .Yashin  "ton  establishing  the  observer  program  had  not 
reached  -1  ;.dquartsrs  at  the  time  of  the  writer's  lost  visit  there,  15 

January  19 ^3 3  . 

The  first  class  of  observer  trainees  arrived  at  Lackland  early  m  !larch 
1953,  and  plans  are  now  developin'  to  increase  the  pro jr~m  to  a  student  load 
similar  to  the  [ilot  program.  The  aircraft  observer  program  has  been  desig¬ 
nated  the  "Panther  Program, "  to  distinguish  it  from  the  pilot  program,  which 
is  called  the  "Tiger  Program,"  The  curricula  for  the  two  programs  are  idan- 
tib’al,  although  greater  emphasis  is  placed  upon  physics  and  mathematics  in 
the  Panther  Program  than  in  the  other.  Incidentally,  it  was  in  anticipation 
of  the  inauguration  of  an  observer  prefix  „;ht  projT-jn  that  the  motivation 
committee  that  met  at  Lackland  on  20  October  1952  was  prompted  to  recommend 
the  addition  of  mathematics  and  physics. 

Advantages  of  the  Ixtendad  Rraf li- ,ht  Program 

liost  of  the  advantages  for  lengthening  the  preflxght  progr  an  to  12  weeks 

and  consolidating  all  training  at  one  base  have  already  bean  discussed.  Perhaps 

^rp!  ' - 
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soma  of  the  S3  points  may  ce  "briefly  reviewed  at  this  time,  along  viith  various 
points  that  have  been  omitted. 

The  proponents  of  the  present  program  assert  that  its  chief  advantage 
is  on 2  of  economy.  They  maintain  that  the  12-ueel:  program  will  save  the  USAS' 
considerable  money  in  the  long  run  by  eliminating  most  of  the  undesirables 
before  they  reach  primary.  Preliminary  estimates  of  the  elimination  rate  in 
preflight  have  been  set  at  7  per  cent,  and  for  light  plane  screening  at  ten 
per  cent — total,  17  per  cent.  Another  10  or  12  per  cent  elimination  is  ex¬ 
pected  before  the  trainees  are  co^bat-re ady.^O  Under  the  previous  arrangement 
most  of  the  eliminations  occurred  in  primary,  where  the  cost  of  training  in  the 
AT -6  approximated  ,35  par  hour.  It  costs  about  i„>17  per  hour  to  train  men  in 

the  PA-18,  light  plane;  consequently,  a  considerable  saving  in  flight  training 

21 

can  thus  be  realized.  It  seems  hardly  possible  that  this  saving,  however, 
will  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  extended  preflight  and  light  plane 
training  phases.  Future  studies  will  prove  or  disprove  the  thesis  held  by  the 
present  preflight  proponents. 

Hajor  P.  A.  Davis,  course  monitor  for  primary  training,  FTAF  headquarters, 
expressed  the  belief  in  a  recent  interview  that  the  consolidated  preflight 
program  would  help  the  UDAP  trainees.  He  pointed  out  that  these  foreign  stu¬ 
dents  would  have  more  time  in  which  to  get  adjusted,  learn  the  English  language, 
and  receive  the  proper  military  indoctrination  necessary  for  future  survival. 

Indeed,  the  need  for  more  preliminary  training  for  liDAP  students  was  a  major  con- 

22 

sideration  in  favor  of  the  longer  preflight  program. 

Other  advantages  of  the  present  preflight  program  are:  l)  a  more  rapid 
adaptation  to  a  large-scale  pilot -training  program  is  possible,  should  the  need 
arise;  2)  centralization  mates  possible  the  standardization  of  training; 

3)  training  at  one  large  base  can  be  conducted  much  more  cheaply  than  under  the 
former  arrangement;  U)  the  problems  relating  to  flow  of  students  are  greatly 
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simplified]  and  5)  a  more  thorough,  officer  training  program  "rill  result  from 


the  extended  program. 


Recommendations  Relative  to  Future  Prsflidat  Training 


It  seems  to  this  writer,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  evolution  of 
pre  flight  training  since  hr  Id  >far  I,  that  certain  suggestions  are  in  order. 
First,  the  present  preflight  program  is  undoubtedly  the  best  that  the  USA?  has 
ever  had,  and  it  should  be  given  a  chance  to  produce  results  before  any  drastic 
changes  are  made  in  it.  Future  changes  should  come  only  after  the  most  judi¬ 
cial  considerations  have  been  made,  and  they  should  not  be  made  for  the  mere 
sake  of  change  itself.  This  does  not  preclude  the  necessity  of  constant  study 
for  improvements  in  the  program,  but  frequent  and  drastic  changes  often  result 
in  much  confusion  and  wasted  time  and  money. 

Secondly,  bhe  USAF  might  do  a  better  job  during  preflight  training  in 
selling  the  trainees  upon  the  relative  safety  of  jet  planes.  This  could  be 
done  partly  by  statistical  comparisons  of  the  rate  of  accidents  in  jet  planes 
as  compared  to  standard  planes.  The  writer  recently  has  discussed  the  flying 
programs  for  aviation  cadets  with  several  college  and  university  students  -,vho 
have  expressed  an  interest  in  a  USAF  career.  Invariably,  these  students  have 
the  idea  that  jet  flying  is  too  dangerous,  and  they  prefer  to  pursue  a  train¬ 
ing  program  that  will  lead  to  an  administrative  position. 

Thirdly,  the  USAF  might  offer  for  high  school  and  college  students 
regularly  conducted  tours  of  the  preflight  school  at  Lackland  AFB.  Perhaps 
short  demonstration  flights  could  be  given  to  some  of  the  prospective  can¬ 
didates  5  and  it  should  be  made  clear  that  flying  requires  intelligence  and 
skill,  but  that  one  does  not  have  to  be  a  superman  in  order  to  learn  to  fly 
fast  modern  planes. 

The  present  program  is  too  new  to  make  possible  an  effective  evaluation 
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of  the  results  being  obtained.  Tithout  exception,  the  various  officials  Tilth 
whom  the  ifr iter  has  discussed  the  consolidated  program,  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  USAF  new  has  the  best  preflight  program  it  has  ever  had  and  that  it  will 
remain  a  peiinanesnt  aspect  of  the  general  training  program.  They  also  assert 
that  the  extended  preflight  program  was  not  established  to  raise  the  common 
level  of  cadets'  academic  background,  that  regardless  of  future  educational 
prerequisites ,  the  extended  pref light  program  will  be  beneficial  to  all  trainees 
except  officers,  i.est  Point  graduates,  and  iitTROTG  graduates. 
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A  summary  and  evaluation  of  preflight  training  during  ITorld  ’Tar  I  is 
presented  in  Chapter  VI  of  this  study.  Almost  three  years  elapsed  after 
September  I9I1I,  -hen  the  first  five -week  preflight  school  opened  at  Maxwell 
Field,  before  a  well  rounded  and  adequate  program  had  evolved.  ’.Then  the  war 
ended  in  1 9hS3  the  ten-weak  formal  program  was  quicklv  suspended;  preflight 
did  not  again  emerge  as  a  tr  lining  progrmn  of  major  importance  until  seven 
years  later. 

During  the  years  between  l?ii6  and  19US  an  informal  two-week  preflight 
program  wus  in  operation  at  Randolph  Field  which  consisted  of  little  more 
than  the  initial  processing  and  military  indoctrination  of  the  cadet  trainees. 
Despite  numerous  recommendations  by  various  USA?  officials  to  formalise  and 
extend  the  period  of  praf light  training  during  the  post-war  years,  the  pro¬ 
gram  by  19U9  had  been  lengthened  to  only  four  weeks.  This  was  hardly  a  long 
enough  period  in  which  those  people  unsuited  for  future  training  could  be 
discovered  and  eliminated;  the  results  were  that  the  misfits  and  inapts  were 
generally  not  discovered  until  after  they  had  received  a  lot  of  expensive 
flying  training.  Furthermore,  the  period  of  pre flight  training  was  too  brief 
to  enable  the  cadets  to  receive  sufficient  military  training  required  for  the 
development  of  competent  officers— and  there  was  .not  enough  time  available  In 
the  basic  and  advanced  stages  to  compensate  for  this  deficiency. 

The  four -week  informal  preflight  training  program  which  operated  during 
19li9-19!?2  was  conducted  at  civil  contract  schools.  Although  these  schools  did 
a  good  job,  in  relation  to  training  costs,  by  their  very  nature  they  could  not 
provide  a  complete  military  atmosphere  necessary  for  men  training  to  be  officers 
in  the  USAF.  Another  disconcerting  feature  of  preflight  training  during  this 
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period  is  that  it  w^s  given  to  pilot  candidates  only,  while  the  bombardiers  and 
navigators  did  not  have  a  preflight  program  even  worthy  of  the  name.  Also, 
preflight  training  for  pilots  was  conducted  at  ten  different  fields,  and 
standardisation  oC  instruction  was  difficult  to  achieve. 

Late  in  193  2  a  12-week  consolidated  preflight  school  was  opened  at 
Lackland  AFB  for  USA?  cadet  pilots.  This  program  places  major  emphasis  upon 
officer  training  and  motivation  in  an  effort  to  compensate  for  previous  in¬ 
adequacies.  As  was  pointed  out  in  Ghapter  VIII,  the  program  is  still  too  new 
to  determine  the  extent  the  objectives  for  which  it  was  established  have  been 
realised.  But  its  proponents  are  enthusiastic  in  their  convictions  that  the 
present  preflight  program  not  only  represents  the  best  that  heretofore  has 
been  devised,  but  that  it  ud-ll  become  a  permanent  and  indispsnsible  aspect  of 
future  flying  training. 

Since  early  March  1933  bombardier-navigator  (aircraft  observer)  trainees 
have  bean  entering  the  12-week  preflight  program  along  with  cadet  pilot 
trainees.  Although  the  curricula  are  the  s-jne,  more  emphasis  upon  mathematics 
and  physics  is  given  to  aircraft  observers.  A  more  distinct  academic  program 
for  the  latter  trainees  appeal's  necessary,  and  such  change  will  undoubtedly 
develop  in  the  future. 
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AAF  Army  Air  Forces 

AAFF3  AAF  Preflight  School 

AAG  Air  Adjutant  General 

AAFTC  AAF  Training  Command 

AAEFTG  AAF  Flying  Training  Command 

AtIS-90  Air  Forces  Historical  Stndies-90 

ATRD  Air  Training  Command 

ACTC  Air  Corps  Training  Canter 

AC/AS  Assistant  Chief  of  Air  Staff 

AC/S  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff 

AG  Adjutant  General 

B-®T  Bombardier-Navigator 

CAA  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 

C/AC  Chief  of  Air  Corps 

C/AS  Chief  of  Air  Staff 

CFIC  Central  Flying  Training  Command 

CG  Commanding  General 

CO  Commanding  Officer 

C/S  Chief  of  Staff 

CTD  College  Training  Detachment 

OFT  Civilian  Filot  Training 

DCS/O  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations 

DC/S  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 

DC/AS  Deputy  Chief  of  Air  Staff 

DAC/AS  Deputy  Asst.  Chief  of  Air  Staff 

EFTC  Eastern  flying  Training  Center 

FTC  Flying  Training  Command 

FTAF  Flying  Training  Air  Force 

GCTC  Gulf  Coast  Training  Center 

GHQ  General  Headquarters 

GO  General  Orders 

OCAC  Office  of  Chief  of  Air  Corps 

OAC/AS  Office  of  Assistant  Chief  of  Air  Staff 

OC/S  Office  of  Chief  of  Staff 

OGS  Officer  Candidate  School 

ODCS  Office,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 

B£R  Routing  and  Record  Sheet 

P  Pilot 

SAAAB  Santa  Ana  Army  Air  Base 

SAACC  San  Antonio  Aviation  Cadet  Center 

5BTC  Southeast  Training  Center 

S/j  Secretary  of  'Jar 

TAEJD  Training  Analysis  and  Development 

TOO  Training  and  Operations 

TC  Training  Command 

TTC  Technical  Training  Command 

Till  Teletypewriter  Exchange  Message 

TJCTC  '(Test  Coast  Training  Center 

\JEFT  ‘Tings -Engine-Fuse  lage-T  ail 

V/FTC  ',Te stern  flying  Training  Command 

YJTS  ’Jar  Training  Service 
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1.  l*he  Official  Quids  to  the  Army  Air  Forces  AAF  (Hew  York*  19l|U),  P*  3^1. 

2.  Charles  D.  Chandler  and  Frank  P.  Lahm,  Hon  Our  Army  Grew  ./ings  (New  York, 

*  19il3),  P.  162. 

3.  Ltr.,  haj.  Gen.  B.  D,  Foulois,  USAF  (rtd)  to  Lt.  Gen.  Barney  M.  Giles  (no 
date,  as  quoted  in  full  in  Barney  M.  Giles,  'Nearly  Military  Aviation 
Activities  in  Texas The  Southwest  Historical  Quarterly,  LI7,  October 
1950,  p.  U£. 

It.  H,  H.  Armold,  Global  Mission  (New  York),  p.  30. 

3,  Gol.  Edgar  S.  Gorrell,  The  Measure  of  America's  7/orld  Jar  Aeronautical 
Effort ,  p.  3. 

6.  1,femo  for  Director  of  Air  Service  from,  Air  Service  Training  Sec,,  16  Sept. 
1919,  in  353.9®,  Training  an  xviation — Pilot,  Aid?  Central  Files,  as 
quoted  in  Hist.  AAFFIC  and  Its  Predecessors,  1  Jan.  1939  to  7  July  19U3, 

I,  p.  f.  (Hereinafter  cited  as  Hist.  AXFFTG,  1  Jan.  1939  to  ?  July  I9I4.3* 

7.  Giles,  ''Early  Military  Aviation  Activities  in  Texas,"  p,  l5l. 

8.  Chart  attached  to  emeo,  lUj.  A.  I.  Ia3terbrook,  Acting  Chief,  T£0.,  to 
General  Arnold,  10  Sept.  1937,  in  352.01  (Organization  of  ACTS,  Randolph 
Field),  AAF  Central  Files. 

9.  Ibid. 

10.  Conference  on  Amalgamation  of  ETC  and  TTC  and  Organization  of  AAFTC,  22 
July  19A3,  typed  copy  of  minutes  in  B.  K.  I'cFaughton's  "Notes  on  Preflight 
Training,"  (no  date),  in  USAF  HD  3  hereinafter  cited  as  McHaughton  "IJotes." 

11,  See  note  6  above. 


12.  7/.  F.  Craven  and  J.  L.  Cate,  eds..  The  Army  Air  Forces  in  ~.Torld  Jar  II 
(Ghicago,  19U3),  I,  3. 

13.  FTC  Memo  50-23-1,  23 May  19UU,  in  Hist.  AAFTC,  7  July  19U3  -  31  December 
19ul+,  XI,  Documents.  (Hereinafter  cited  as  Hist.  AAFTC  Documents.) 

1U.  FTC  Memo  50-3-1,  9  kay  19UU,  in  AAFTC  Oocuments. 

15.  FTC  Memo  50-9-1,  9  Fay  19UU,  xn  AAFTC  Documents. 

16.  FTC  Memo  50-10-2,  at  Jan.  19lh,  in  A/FTC  Documents. 

17.  FTC  Memo  50-2-3B,  19  Feb.  19UU,  cited  in  "Pilot  Transition  to  Combat  Air¬ 

craft,"  AAF  Historical  Studies:  No.  18,  p.  191. 
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18.  Hist.  AAFFTC ,  1  Jan.  1939  to  7  July  1943,  p.  8. 

19.  Photographic  copy  of  AAFFTC  Elimination  Rates,  Consolidated.  Charts  1922- 
1947,  Statistical  Division,  Hq,  FTAF. 


20. 


21. 

22. 

23. 
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29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 


Report  of  Flying  Dept.,  Training  Sec.  (undated,  but  early  1913),  in  321.9, 
Organization  of  Training  Sec.,  Dept,  of  Military  Aeronautics,  AAF  Central 
Files,  as  quoted  in  Hist,  AAFFTC,  p,  12. 

Hist.  AAFFTC,  1  Jan.  1939  to  7  July  1943,  p.  12. 

Memo,  Lt.  Col.  J.  E.  Fechet,  Chief,  TSO  Div.,  to  Executive,  TSO  Div.,  11 
Feb.  1921,  in  321.9A,  Training  and  Operations  Group,  AAF  Central  Files. 

See  note  19  above , 

Hist.  ihiFFTC,  1  Jan.  1939  to  7  July  1943,  p.  23. 

Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  Ae  (Dew  York,  1927),  pp.  IO6-7. 

Craven  and  Cate,  eds..  The  Army  Air  Forces  in  forld  Jar  II,  I,  29. 

AH  Do.  350-500,  1  Oct.  1942,  ss  quoted  in  Hist.  CFTC,  1939-41,  p.  214, 

Ltr.,  Brig.  Gen.  F.  P.  Lahm  to  ISaJ.  J.  E.  Chaney,  13  Aug.  1926,  in  Hist. 
CFTC,  1939“4lj  IF,  Documents. 

See  note  19  above. 


Ibid, 


Interview-/  by  author  with  Lt.  Gol,  H.  C.  Collins,  Dir.  of  Primary  Pilot 
Training,  DCS/0,  Hq.  FTAF,  2$  Jan.  1953. 

Course  of  Instruction,  352.11  E,  in  AAT  Central  Files. 

Hist.  AAFFTC,  1  Jan. 1939  to  7  July  1943,  p.  37. 

Ibid.,  pp,  38-39. 

Hist.  Randolph  Field,  1931-41,  p.  176. 

See  note  10  above. 

Hist.  AAFFTC,  1  Jan.  1939  to  7  July  1943,  p.  35 i  V.  P.  Jebb,  ed.,  The 
Handbook  of  Texas  (Austin,  1952),  II,  492-3. 

See  note  19  above. 

Craven  and  Cate,  eds..  The  Army  Air  Forces  in  .for Id  Jar  II,  I,  104. 


Ibid 
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Ul .  Proposal  Tor  the  Production  of  U,530  Pilots  ,'ithin  Two  Tsars,  25  IJov.  1933, 
(photostafcic  copy)  in  Hist.  CFTC,  1939-ill,  IV,  Documents. 

1*2.  Address  byllsj.  Gen.  H.  H.  Arnold,  C/AC,  at  the  Army  Aar  College,  13  Sept. 
1939 j  as  quoted  in  Hist.  AAFFTC,  p.  £9. 


1*3.  Eileen  15.  Barrett,  "Civilian  Contract  Training,"  Training  Analysis  and 
Development  Information  Bulletin ,  Spring  1931,  p.  13. 

i*i*.  Program  of  Instruction,  Elementary  Flying  Training  To  Given  in  Civil 
Plying  Schools,  1  June  1939,  m  Adjutant  General  Library,  AFTAC. 

1*3.  FTC  Ilemo  Ho.  30-1-1,  21  April  lyl*3,  (typed  copy)  in  NcUaughton  "Motes." 

1*6.  FTC  Memo  No.  30-23-1,  23  Hay  191*1*,  in  A.  .FTC  documents. 

1*7.  Interview  by  author  with  Col.  ,«illiam  Pilchard  Morgan,  USAF  (rtd),  1  June 
1932.  In  a  subsequent  interview  with  Colonel  Morgan,  17  Dec.  1932,  he 
added  this  comments  "I  have  talked  with,  dozens  of  people  who  ws nt  through 
CFT  and  they  unanimously  expressed  the  feeling  that  itVas  a  good  thing. 
Kids  were  given  an  opportunity  of  experiencing  the  sensations  of  flying. 

The  program  became  self -eliminating.  The  public  was  made  air-conscious. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  it  there  “would  have  been  many  more  people  eliminated 
from  primary." 


1*8. 


1*9. 

30. 

31. 

32. 
53. 


51* . 

55. 

56. 

57. 


58. 


Kemo,  Eaj.  Gen.  H.  H.  Arnold  to  Chief,  Plans  Division,  OCAC,  ll*  Kay  191*0, 
in  353.9  BI,  Training -General,  As.?  Classified  Tiles. 

Hist.  blTC,  1939-1*1,  p.  6. 

Tlerno,  CAC  to  C/S,  21*  Lay  191*0,  in  353*9  C,  Air  Corps  Training  Directive  and 
Program,  AAF  Central  Files, 

1st  ind.  (memo  OnC  to  CS,  21*  Nay  19l*0,  Air  Corps  Training  Directive  and 
Program,  21*  Nay  19i*0,  in  3 53.9  C),  6  June  19l*0,  in  AAF  Central  Files. 

Hist.  AAFFTC ,  1  Jan.  1939  to  7  July  19l*3,  p,  89. 

Hist.  CFTC,  1st  Installment,  p.  28. 

Hist.  AAFFTC,  1  Jan.  1939  to  7  July  19l*3,  p.  112. 

Ltr.,  OCAC  to  CG  JCTC,  sub.:  Development  of  Flying  Cadet  deception  Centers, 
1  Oct.  191*0  (photostatic  copy),  in  Hist.  A.-J’FTC  Documents. 

Hearings  on  H,  3.  l*12l*,  25  Larch  191*1,  before  the  Senate  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  77th  Cong.,  1st.  sess.,  p.  28. 

Hearings  on  the  Military  Establishment  Appropriation  Bill  for  19i*2,  11*  Hay 
19l*l,  before  the  House  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Aopr  our  iat  ions  77th 
Cong.,  1st.  sess.,  p.  1*71.  *  * 


Hist.  CFTC,  191*1-1*2,  pp.  160-61, 
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8. 


9. 

10. 

11. 


12. 

13. 


lit. 

15. 

16. 


17. 

18. 


19. 


20. 


Kaj.  Gen.  B.  K.  Tount,  “Preflight  Toughens  *.i£m,u  Aviation,  (August ,  191+3 ) 
ALII,  12lt> 

Interview  with  Ha;] .  Gen.  Halter  d.  leaver  (rtd)  by  Capt.  Anson  Beard,  New 
York,  W.  X.,  December  1I4-I5,  19i*3,  (photostatic  copy)  in  Hist.  STIC,  19i*l- 
1|2,  VI. 

Hist,  of  CFTC,  1st  Installment,  p.  20. 

ffemo  for  Chief  T&O  Div.,  by  OCAC,  sub.j  Aviation  Pilot  Training,  lit  Aug. 
19it2,  in  AAG  353. 9&. 

Ltr.,  OCAC  to  CG  GCTC,  sub.:  Adoption  of  Three  Phase  Pilot  Training  System, 
12  Oct.  19ltO,  in  Hist.  A.P'FTC,  1  Jan.  1939  to  7  July  193*3*  VIII,  Documents j 
hereinafter  cited  as  AA;,FTC  Documents. 


Ltrs.,  OCAC  to  CO’s  TCs,  sub.:  Flying  Cadet  Reception  Centers  in  Program 
of  Instruction,  2  Oct.  193*0,  in  AAFFTC  Documents, 

Hist  SATO,  1  Jan.  1939  to  ?  Dec.  193*1,  II,  318. 

Air  Historical  Studies  Ho.  3*3,  11  Pref light  Training  in  the  AAF,  1939-193|3*,u 
p.  7,  in  USAF  HDj  hereinafter  cited  as  AHS-3*8. 

Interview  with  Brig,  Gen.  J.  -A  "Jslsh  by  It.  John  3.  Fagg,  22  Dec.  191*3,  in 
Hist.  XFTCj  1934.1-191*2,  VI,  app. 

See  note  2  above. 


“Hinutes  of  the  Conference  on  Preflight  Training,  6  Nov.  191*5,  Randolph 
Field1*  (carbon  copy),  in  USAF  HD. 

Hist.  A J’FTC,  1  Jan.  1939  to  7  July  19l*3*  p.  165. 

Ltrs.,  dD  AGO  to  C/AC  and  CG’s  all  Corps  Areas,  sub.:  Air  Corps  Replacement 
Centers,  21  Feb.  19l|l,  in  ABS4*8  Documents. 

Hist,  of  Haxwell  Field,  1939-193*1,  pp.  258-59. 

Ibid. ,  p.  263. 

AHS-3*3,  p.  3. 


Ibid. 

Hist.  TiCTC,  191*1-3*2,  pp.  259-60. 

Hist,  of  Haxwell  Field,  191*1-1*2,  p.  320 
AHS-1*8,  p.  J4. 
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21.  Hist.  A5FE3  (B-N) ,  Ellington  Field,  TexaV  p 

22.  Hist.  VK3TC,  191*1-1*2,  p.  2 79. 

23.  Conference  on  Amalgamation  of  FTC  and  TTC  and  Organisation  of  AAFTC,  22  July 
19U3  (typed  copy  of  minutes),  in  B.  J.  Mel!  aught  on's  "Notes  on  Preflight 
Training,11  (no  date),  m  US.J?  HD. 

21;.  Ibid. 

23.  Ilist.  AAFFTC,  1  Jan.  1939  to  7  July  1914-3,  p.  1*16. 

26.  Hist.  CBTC,  19Ul-i*2,  p.  303. 

27.  Hist.  SBTC,  19U1-19143,  p.  3UU - 

28.  Hist.  AAFFTC ,  1  Jan.  1939  to  7  July  19l*3,  p.  1*31*. 

29.  See  note  23  above. 

30.  Hist.  iiCiG ,  19U1-U2,  p.  2U1*. 

31.  Hist.  JCTC,  191*3,  p.  135. 

32.  Hist.  AAFFTC,  1  Jan.  1939  to  7  July  191*3,  p.  1*31*. 

33-  Report  to  Hist.  Sec.  Hq.  71FTC  by  Taj.  Charles  E.  Meek,  A~3  Statistical 

Officer,  1  June  19l*l+,  sub.:  Stanines  and  Their  Relation  to  Pilot  Training 
AAFUFTC,  m  Hist.  “.7FTC ,  1  Jan.  19l*3  to  31  Deo.  19li3,  Documents. 

3l*.  The  atanine  scores  for  pilots,  navigators,  and  bombardiers  were  changed  from 
time  to  time  to  correlate  -with  the  student  flow  of  each  category.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  table  shows  the  extent  of  the  changes  nude  during  world  'Jar  II: 

Date  B  H  P 

2  July  19U2  $ 

28  Nov.  191*2  3  3  3 

10  July  191*3  1*-1*  6  6 

12  Aug.  191*3  6-1*  6  1* 

1  Nov.  191*3  3-1*  6  h 

13  Nov.  191*3  3-3  7  3 

2?  Dec.  191*3  6-3  7  6 

21*  Oct.  191*1*  7  7  7 

(Ltr.,  Capt.  A.  L.  Thorndike  tollaj.  Beemer,  sub.:  Minimum  Qualification 
for  Aircrew  Training,  23  Dec.  19U3,  m  AAFFTC  Documents 3  photographic  copy 
of  A..FFTC  Elimination  -- '-tes ,  Consolidated  Chart,  1922-191*7,  Statistical  * 
Division,  Hq.  FTA-T.) 

33.  See  note  23  above. 

36.  Memo,  AC/AS,  G-3  sub.:  Flying  Training,  ^  Aug.  191*3,  in  AAF  3 33. 

37.  Daily  Diary,  Office  of  the  Surgeon,  AAFFTC,  21  June  191*3. 
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ltr.,  O/S  AA5FTC  to  GO  AAF,  28  June  1943,  as  quoted  in  Hist.  AATFTC ,  1 
Jan.  1939  to  7  July  1943,  p.  531. 


39»  Monograph  on  AAF  Glassification  Centers  (Aircrews)  1  Jan.  1939  to  31  Hay 
1944,  p.  149,  USAF  HD. 

40.  Femo  for  AC/S,  G-l  from  CG  AAF,  sub.;  College  Training  For  the  Army  Air 
Forces,  13  Dec.  194-2,  in  AAPFTC  Documents. 

41.  Ibid. 


42.  L-emo  for  GG  AAF  from  V/D  Ac/S,  sub.;  College  Training  for  Aviation  Cadets, 
17  Jan.  1943,  in  AAFFTC  Documents. 

43.  Ltr.,  g/AS  to  CG  AAFFTO,  sub.;  College  Training  for  Aviation  Cadets,  17 
Jan.  1943,  in  AAFFTC  Documents. 

44.  Ltrs.,  CG  A.JFTG  to  CG  AAFSTC,  GG  AAFGTC,  sub.:  College  Training  for 
Aviation  Cadets,  20  Jan.  1943,  in  AAPFTG  Documents. 

45.  The  VJCTC  was  charged  ;dth  maintaining  12,000  trainees,  the  GCTG  26,000,  and 
the  SI-TG  34,000  trainees  in  colleges  (see  letter  cited  in  note  44  above). 

46.  Ltr.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Lubbock,  Texas,  to  Ilaj.  Gen.  H.  P.  Cousins,  Hq. 
’.PTC ,  21  Dec.  1942,  sub.;  Aircrew  Training  Use  of  Texas  Technological 
College,  in  Hist,  GFTG,  1  Jan.  1943  to  31  Dec.  1943,  PI,  Documents. 

47.  Tab.  D:  Inspection  Data,  in  AAFFTC  Documents. 

48.  Hist.  AAFTC,  Jan,  1939  to  T-J  Day,  p.  403. 

49.  TJX  to  CG  AAF  from  Hq,  FTC,  sub.;  AAF  Students  Attending  non-Federal  in¬ 
stitutions,  1  Dec.  1944,  in  AAFPTC  Documents. 

50.  FTC  llemo  50-25-2,  in  AAFFTC  Documents. 

51.  Ibid. 


52.  Hist.  JLPTC,  Jan.  1939  to  T-J  Day,  p.  410. 

53*  Ltr.,  Col.  Orin  J.  Pushey,  AC/S,  College  Training  of  A/CS. ,  to  C/S,  Hq. 
AAFFTC,  sub.:  Report  of  Inspection,  20  April  1943,  in  AAFFTC  Documents. 

54.  Daily  Diary,  College  Training,  AAFFTC,  8  Uarch  1943. 

55.  Ibid. 

56.  Hist.  AAFTC,  Jan.  1939  to  T-J  Day,  p.  412. 

57.  Ibid. 


Ibid.,  p,  413 
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59.  Flight  Table  E,  20  Jan.  191+3,  in  AAFSTC  Documents. 

60.  FTC  J'.emo  50-25-1.  in  AAFFIC  Documents. 


61.  FTC  Kemo  50-25-3.  in  AAFFTC  Documents. 

62.  I leino  to  0/S  Hq.  FTC  from  AC/S,  A-l,  3ub.  i  Gradual  Liquidation  of  the  Air 
Crew  College  Training  Program,  2k  Nov .  191+3,  in  Hist.  AAFTC,  7  July  191+3 
to  31  Dec.  191+1+,  XI,  Documents;  hereinafter  cited  as  AAFTC  Documents. 


63.  Hist.  EFTC,  191+3,  pp.  113-19. 


61+ .  See  note  23  above. 


65.  Ifemo,  Gradual  Liquidation  of  the  Air  Crew  College  Training  Program,  2l+ 
November  191+3,  cited  in  note  62  above. 

66.  Hist.  AAFTC,  1  Jan.  1939  to  V-J  Day,  p.  1+26. 

67.  TiK  CG  Hq.  FTG  to  CG  AAF,  sub.:  AAF  Students  attending  non-Federal 
Educational  Institutions,  1  Dec.  191+U,  in  AAFTC  Documents. 

68.  See  note  23  above. 


69.  Academic  Training  la  port  CTDS,  Summary  of  Academic  Coordination,  1  Feb. 
to  30  Sept.  191+3,  by  Kaj.  P.  If.  Ferguson,  Hq.  iFTD,  m  Hist.  V/FTC,  1 
Jan.  191+3  to  31  Dec,  191+3,  VI,  Documents. 


70.  Ibid. 

71.  Ltrs.,  Hq.  .vFTC  to  CO's  all  CTD's,  27  Oct.  191+3,  sub,:  College  Training 
Evaluation  Aeport,  in  Hist.  ,'.CTC,  1  Jan.  191+3. to  31*Dec.  191+3,  VI,  Docu¬ 
ments  . 


72.  Ltrs.,  Hq.  ilFTC  to  CO's  all  CTD's,  27  Oct.  191+3,  sub.:  Class  Content  — 
Physics,  in  Hist.  JCTC,  1  Jan.  19U3  to  31  Dec.  191+3,  VI,  Documents. 

73-  Hist.  A..FTC ,  7  July  191+3  to  31  Dec.  191+1+,  pp.  27U-75- 

7l+.  Jlemo  for  AC/S,  G-l  from  CG  AAF,  sub.:  College  Training  for  the  AAF,  13 
Dec .  191+2,  in  AAFFTC  Documents. 

75*  Lemo  for  CG  AAF  from  "ID  i+C/S,  sub.:  College  Training  for  Aviation  Cadets, 

7  Jan.  191+3,  in  AAFFTC  Documents. 

76.  Ilemo  for  CG  in*?  from  Col.  T.  J.  DuEose,  Col.  K.  P.  Kcllaughton,  Col.  G.  F. 
Schlatter,  and  Gapt.  S,  C.  Smith,  sub.:  Use  of  CFT  in  College  Training 
Program,  10  Jan.  191+3,  in  AAFFTC  Documents. 

77.  As  quoted  in  Itr.  to  CO  AAFCTD  (Aircrew),  Branch  agricultural  College, 

Cedar  City,  Utah,  from  AA/AG,  Hq,  b'CTC,  sub.:  Scheduling  of  Flight ’Training, 
20  Feb.  191+3,  in  Hist  i<FTG,  1  Jan.  191+3  to  31  Dee.  191+3,  VI,  Documents. 
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Ltr.,  AA/AG  Hq.  './CTC  to  CO's  all  CTD*s,  ICTC,  sub.:  CM  Flight  Training, 

6  April  1943,  in  Hist.  T7FTG,  1  Jan.  1943  to  31  Dec.  1943,  VI,  Documents. 


7 9.  As  quoted  in  copy  of  unsigned  report  to  Erig.  Gen.  E.  p.  LlcUaughton, 

AC/S,  A-3,  Hq.  AAFTC ,  sub.:  Effectiveness  of  CTD  Flying  Training,  17  Jan. 
1944,  in  AAFTC  Documents. 


80.  Ibid. 


81.  Itr . ,  M/A G  Hq.  V/CTG  to  Cl  Hq.  FTC,  sub.:  CAA-bTS  Flying  Training  in 
College  Program,  9  Dec.  191:3,  in  Hist.  ATTG,  1  Jan.  1943  to  31  Dec.  191:3, 
VI,  Documents. 

82.  Unsigned  copy  of  report  to  Brig.  Gen.  K.  ?.  HcHaughicn,  AC/S,  A-3,  Hq. 

M FTC,  sub.:  Effectiveness  of  CTD  Flying  Training,  1?  Jan.  1944,  in 
AAFTC  Documents. 


83.  Interview  by  author  with  I,t.  Col.  ,7,  1.  Reynolds,  Dir.  of  Primary  Pilot 
Training,  DCS/G,  Hq.  FTAF,  31  Dec.  1992. 

84*  TYJX,  CO  AAF  to  CG  AAFTC,  sub.:  College  Training,  29  Hay  1913,  in  AFT1C, 
393  Preflight  Training. 

89.  Ltr.,  flaj.  Cen.  B,  E.  Yount  to  GG  AAF,  sub.:  Preflight  Training  for 

Aviation  Cadets  (Aircrew),  Tab.  B,  It  Sept.  15'ii3,  ia  Hist.  A.TTC  Documents. 

86.  See  note  23  above. 

87.  Ibid. 

88.  T'TX,  CG  AAF  to  CG  AAFTC,  sub.:  College  Training,  29  Hay  191:3,  in  AFTRC, 
393  Eref light  Training. 

89.  See  note  84  above. 

90.  FTC  Memo  No,  90-23-1,  23  Hay  1944,  in  AAFTC  Documents. 

91.  Consolidation  of  U.  3,  ,'ihite  Students  bv  Class  Years  (Flow  Charts),  in 
MS-48,  Documents. 

92.  Hist.  AAFFTC,  p.  317. 

93.  MS -48,  p.  9. 

94.  Hist.  HFTC,  Sept.  -  Oct.  1 944,  p.  74. 
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1.  Hemo  for  Gen.  H.  H.  Arnold  fromllaj.  U.  ’.lebsier ,  12  August  1942 
(typed  copy),  in  McMaughton  11  notes ." 

2.  Ltrs.,  (unsigned)  to  CO  SATC,  GO  JGTC,  and  CO  GOTO,  sub.:  Flying  Cadet 
Reception  Centers,  in  Program  of  Instruction,  2  Oct.  19i|0  (photostatic 
copy),  in  Hist.  AAFFTC,  1  Jan.  1939  to  7  July  1944*  XI,  Documents. 
Hereinafter  cited  as  A.4F3TC  Documents. 

3.  Ltr.,  00  GOTO  to  C/AC,  sub,:  He commended  Course  of  Ground  Instruction, 

15  Oct.  1940,  in  AATFTC  Documents. 

4.  Ibid. 

5.  ltr . ,  CO  OCTC  to  O/AG,  sub.:  Recommended  Course  of  Ground  Instruction, 

15  Oct.  1940 j  in  AAFFTC  Documents. 

6.  Ibid. 

7.  Ltr.,  AC/AC  to  CG’s  TCs  332.1HI,  Course  of  Instruction,  4  Sept.  1941 
(typed  copy),  in  McM aughbon  "Motes." 

8.  AHS-48,  p.  7,  in  USAF  HD. 

9.  See  footnote  7  above. 

10.  Air  Corps  Replacement  Centers  (Aircrevir),  Program  of  Instruction  for  Pilot 
Trainees  (333),  2  Sept.  1941,  in  iLJfFTC  Documents. 

11.  R&RlTo.  1  from  TSO  to  Chief,  Training  Section,  sub,:  Period  of  Time  at 
Cadet  Replacement  Centers,  28  August  1941  (typed  copy),  in  IJcWaughton 
"Motes ." 

12.  Ibid. 

13.  Ltr.,  CG  SSTC  to  CAG,  sub.:  Pilot  Trainee's  Course  at  Replacement 
Centers,  17  Sept.  1943  (typed  copy),  in  II  cl  laugh-.  on  "Notes." 

lit.  See  note  11  above. 

l3.  HIE  Mo.  2,  from  Training  Section  to  Chief  TJO,  sub.:  Period  of  Time  at 
Cadet  Replacement  Centers,  29  Aug.  194-1  (typed  copy),  in  McMaughton 
"Motes." 

l6.  Program  of  Instruction  for  Aviation  Cadet  '.e  placement  Center  (Pilot), 

17  Sept.  1941  >  3.32.11:i  Course  of  Instruction  (longhand  copy),  in  Mc- 
M aught on  "Motes." 
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17.  Ltrs.,  AC/AC  to  CG  "iTCTC  and  CG  GOTO,  sub.:  Ten  i/eek^^S^i^ht  Course  at 
Replacement  Centers,  ij.  Oct.  19U1  (typed  copy),  in  HcNaughton  "Notes." 


18.  Ibid.  ■ 

19.  Ibid. 
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20.  Ltr . ,  Executive  TfDTC  to  C/AC,  sub.t  Outline  0+'  additional  personnel  and 
buildings  needed,  13  Oct.  19h2  (typed  copy),  in  HcHaughton  "Motes." 

21.  Telegram,  QC/AC  to  CG's  TC's,  sub.:  Course  oC  Instruction,  27  Oct.  I9I+I 
(typed  copy),  in  Helen  ;:ht  on  "Notes." 


22.  Telegrams,  CG  GGTG  to  C/AG,  GG  ,iGTG  to  C/AC,  GG  SETG  to  C/AG,  28  Oct. 
19Ul  (typed  copy),  in  HcT,aughton  "Motes," 


23.  Ltr.,  AC/AC  to  CG's  TC's,  sub.:  Pilot  Trainee  Coarse  ^t  Replacement 
Centers  (typed  copy),  in  HcIIaughton  "Notes.'1 


21+ .  Hist.  HFTC,  Iplj-l— 14.2 ,  pp.  263-66. 

23*  Radiograms,  OG/AC  to  GG's  TG's,  31  Bee.  191+1,  sub.:  Expansion  of  Training 
Facilities,  (typed  copy)  in  HcUaughton  "Notes. " 

26.  Hist.  SETG,  19ltl-It2,  pp.  2 63-66. 


27.  AHS-1+8,  p.  10. 

28.  Hq.  A.JTTC,  Program  of  Instruction,  Air  Corps  Replacement  Training  Center 
(Aircrew)  Pilot  Trainees,  13  Harch  19b2-  (photostatic  copy),  in  AAFFTC 
Documents. 


29.  Hist.  CFTC,  19lil-U2,  p.  329. 

30.  AHS-I48,  p.  12. 

31.  Interview  with  Haj.  Louis  li.  Greyer,  CO  882d  Preflight  Training  Squadron 
(P),  SAACC  by  Lt.  A.  3.  Hollingshead,  Ass't  Pisfc.  Off.  at  SA.,CC,  1+  -larch 
19lUt  (photostatic  copy),  in  AAFFTC  Documents. 

32.  JSHS-l+8,  p.  12. 


33.  Ltr,,  CO  Ilaxvrell  AFB  Praf light  School  to  GG  SiTG,  sub.:  Reconsideration 
of  Training  Program,  AJHFS,  26  Sept.  191+2,  in  AH3-I48  Documents, 

3U.  H.  1.  Hinton,  Air  Victory:  The  Hen  and  the  machines  (Harper  and  Eros, 
I'ew  York,  19U8T_P •  237. 

35.  FTO  Uemo  No.  1,  13  Jan.  19U3,  reissued  as  Demo  No.  30-1-1  on  21  April 
19^3  (typed  copy),  in  HclTaughton  "Notes";  Hist.  AnHFTC,  1  Jan.  1939  to 
7  July  19I+3,  p.  668. 
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Ltr . ,  Hq*  AAETTC  to  CG  AAF,  su’d . :  Psychological  and  Oaygen  Glassification, 
30  1  larch  l^lj.3 ,  in  AaFFTG  Documents. 


33.  Interview  vilh  n.  b.  f dgar,  AAF  Preflight  (Pilot),  Ilaxsrell  Field,  by  1st 
Lt.  A.  A.  Kooksr ,  Hist.  Off.  AFTKC,  30  Oct.  1943  (photostaiic  copy),  in 
AATTTG  Documents. 


39.  Hinutes  of  Conference  on  Amalgamation  of  PTC  and  TTC  and  Organisation  of 
AAPTG,  22  July  1943  (typed  copy),  in  Hckaughton  "Kotes." 

1+0.  Twi,  CG  Aid?  to  CG  AJTTC,  29  I'ay  191+3,  in  ATTIC  353,  College  Training. 

41.  Ltr.,  Col.  ~u.  A.  Roberts  on  to  CG  1JPTG,  sub.i  Be  commendation  for  Changes 
in  Academ  c  Program,  9  Oct.  1943,  i’-1  Hist.  .'/PTC,  1  Jan.  19ii3  to  31  Dec. 
1943,  III,  Documents. 

1;2 .  Hinton,  Air  Victory,  p.  237. 

lj.3 -  Hist.  AAFFTC,  1  Jan.  1939  to  7  July  191+3,  p.  671. 

44.  Hist.  SBSTC,  1939-19U1,  p.  31+5. 

1+5.  Hist.  AAFETG,  1  Jan.  1939  to  7  July  191+3,  p.  676. 

1+6.  Hist.  ,CTC,  191+2-1+3,  p.  285. 


1+7.  Hist.  AAFFTC,  1  Jan.  1939  to  7  July  191+3,  p.  678. 

1+8.  Ltr.,  from  Hq.  PTC  to  CG  A.,F,  sub.:  Ereflight  Training  Cor  Aviation 
Cadets  (Aircrew),  1+  Sept.  191+3,  in  Hist.  AIFTC,  7  July  191+3  to  31  Dec. 
191+1+,  XI,  Documents.  Hereinafter  cited  as  AAFTG  Documents. 

1+9.  Plight  Table  “H,"  20  Jan.  191+3,  in  A -PTC  Documents. 

50.  Plight  Table  !'1,H  revised  11  Feb.  1943,  in  A.-FTC  Documents. 

51.  PTC  Ilamo  50-25-2,  27  Feb.  191+3,  in  AaFFTC  Documents. 


52.  STC  Hemo  50-25-1,  21+  Feb.  1 943,  in  A.JFFTC  Documents. 


53.  Ibid. 


54.  Special  .Report,  College  Training  Program,  Hq.  FTC,  20  April  1943,  in 
AAFFTC  Documents. 


55.  Hist.  AuPFTC,  1  Jan.  1 939  to  7  July  1543,  p.  582. 

56.  Ibid.,  p.  564. 

57.  Ltrs . ,  Hq,  ,iFTC  to  CO^  all  CTD’s,  2  Oct.  1943,  sub.:  Collage  Training 
Evaluation  Report,  In  Hist.  7GTC,  1  Ann.  1943  to  31  Dec.  1943,  VI, 
Documents . 
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60.  i'emo  to  AO/Ao ,  TG  from  CG  Hq.  FTC,  ?  Oct.  1943,  in  AAFTC  Daily  Diary. 

61.  FTC  ’ 'eno  50-23-1,  Ereflight  Training,  Program  of  instruction,  23  Hay 
1?44,  in  AAFTG  Documents  •,  AHS-48  Documents. 

62.  iiHS-US,  p.  15. 

63.  Ltr.,  from  Gapt.  i.  L.  Thorndike  to  Ilaj .  Eaemer,  sub.;  Iliniiaum  qualifying 
scores  for  Aircrew  Training,  23  Dec.  1943  (photostatic  copy),  in  AAFTC 
Documents. 

64.  AHS-48,  P.  15. 

65.  See  footnote  6l  above. 

66.  Ilist.  S3TC,  Dec.  1941-jan.  1943,  p.  360. 

67.  AES-48,  p.  17. 

68.  Interview  by  author  with  Lt.  Col.  L.  D.  DuHontier,  Dr.  of  TAfD,  Hq.  jTAF, 

15  Jan.  1953.  " 

69.  "Identification  and  Tactical  Function  of  Aircraft,"  Instructor  Guide 

(lAarch  1943),  p.  65.  - 

70.  AHS-48,  p,  18. 

71.  Hinton,  Air  Victory,  p,  240. 

72.  AHS-48,  p.  19. 

73.  Ibid. 

74.  Hinton,  Air  Victory,  p.  240. 

?5.  See  footnote  68  above. 

76.  AHS-48,  p.  15. 

77.  Interview  b^  author  with  Ha 3.  Gen.  G.  P.  Disosway,  CG  FTAF,  15  jan.  1953. 

78.  AHS-48,  p.  16. 


79.  Ltr.,  Lt .  Col.  Louis  A.  Guenther  to  GG  3STC,  sub.;  Reconsideration  of 

Training  Program,  L<F  Preflight  School  (Pilot),  26  Sept.  1942  (photostatic 
copy),  in  AHS-48  Documents. 


80.  See  footnote  68  above. 

81.  AHS-48,  p.  19. 
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82.  See  footnote  6l  above. 

83.  See  footnote  10  above. 

ETC  ""emo  £0-1-1,  21  April  19A3,  (typed  copy)  in  rdfau^hton  njSotes.11 

8£.  Hinton,  Air  Victory,  p.  237. 

86.  FTC  1'emo  £0-27-1,  12  f  ay  1 9hk;  reissued  3  Au".  19Wj.,  in  AAFEC  Documsnts . 

87.  Ibid. 

88.  Interview*  by  author  uibh  llaj,  James  F.  Burdette,  formerly  military  in¬ 
structor  at  Santa  Ana,  23  Jan.  19£2 :  16  Jan.  19£3. 

89.  FTC  liemo  £0-21-11,  9  1'ov.  191(4,  in  AAFTC  Documents. 

90.  See  footnote  31  above. 

91.  FTC  Ilemo  £0-21-1,  27  Aug.  1943 ,  in  A..  ETC  Documents. 

92.  AHS-48,  p.  25. 

93.  FTC  Fsmo  £0-21-lj  see  footnote  91  above. 

94.  FTC  /jsbio  £0-21-10,  9  H ov ■  1944,  in  XiTIG  Documents. 

9£*  FTC  i.smo  20-23-1,  in  AAFTC  Documents. 

96.  FTG  Tamo  £0-0-3,  in  AaaTG  Documents. 

97 •  FTC  JJemos  3 U— 3 5  34-3A;  34-30,  in  AAFTC  Documents. 
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Chapter  IV 


1.  Hist,  cu  Hassell  ‘field,  1  Jan.  1939  -  7  Jec.  19l*I,  pp.  261*-66. 

2.  Interview  with  Professor  I.  Bliss  Edgar,  AAF  Preflight  School  (Pilot) 
Maxwell  ~ ie id ,  Alabama,  by  1st.  Lt.  Arthur  H.  Kooker,  Historical  officer 
AETPjj,  at  ?  -unveil  rfield,  Alabama,  30  Oct.  1 91*3  (photostatic  copy),  in 
Hist.  AAFFTC,  VIII,  Documents. 

3.  Ibid. 

1*.  Interview  with  7,Taj.  Louis  E.  Dreyer,  CO,  882d  Preflight  Training  Squadron 
(P),  San  Antonio  Aviation  Cadet  Center,  San  Antonio/ Texas,  by  Asst.  HO, 
A-2,  AAFGFTC,  2  March  I9l*l*  (photoatatic  copy),  in  Hist,  AAPITC ,  VIII, 
Documents , 

5.  Ibid. 

6.  History  of  the  Pref light  School  (Pilot),  Santa  Ana  Air  Base,  Santa  Ana, 

California,  15  June  191*2  -  1  January  1 9l*3,  pp.  55-60  (carbon  cony  0f 
monograph),  in  USA?  HD,  " 

7.  Hist.  SETS,  1939-191*1,  p.  32?. 

8.  ieport  of  Conference  on  Preflight  Training,  Port  iTorfch,  Texas,  10-11 
July  19l*i*  (mimeographed  copy),  in  Hist.  AAFTC,  July  191*3  -  Dec.  191*1*., 

XI  ^  Uociinients .  v  J 

9.  Interview  by  author  ;d.th  iiaj.  J.  Burdette,  formerly  m  litary  instructor 
at  Santa  Ana,  23  Jan.  1952. 

10.  Hist.  CKfC,  191*1-1*2,  p.  357. 

11.  See  note  1*  above. 

12.  He  cord  of  Preflight  Conference,  6  Mov.  191*5,  p.  8.  (carbon  cow  of 

minutes)  in  USA?  HD.  ‘ 

13.  Memo,  A/CS,  0-1,  to  CAC,  U*  Jan.  19i*2,  in  AAO  210.1-1-1,  Appointments. 

ll*.  AG  201.1  (21  Jan.  191*2),  HB-A,  26  Jan.  19l*2,  as  quoted  in  Hist.  AA'Uv’TC, 

1  Jan.  1939  to  7  July  191*3,  p.  628.  J 

15.  Memo,  AD/AS,  A-l,  to  Chief,  Personnel  Div.,  SOS,  8  June  191*2,  in  MG 

210. IK -1,  Appointments.  ' 

16.  Hist.  AAFPTC,  1  Jan.  1939  to  7  July  191*3,  p.  629, 

17.  Ltr.,  A/OS,  A-l,  Hq.  AAF,  to  CO  FTC,  31  July  191*2,  it*  MG  201. 1-L. 
Appointments. 
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19.  Ffemo,  S’.T  to  A/CS,  G-l,  Hq.  AAF,  29  Au ■■ .  1942,  in  AAG  21Q.1-1,  Appointments. 

20.  See  note  2  above. 

21.  Memo,  AFRIT  to  GO  FTC,  18  Dec,  1942,  in  AA1  362.16,  Instructors. 

22.  Gist.  CETC,  1943,  p.  174. 

23.  Hist.  CETC,  1941-42,  HI,  p.  367. 

21*.  See  note  8  above. 

25.  Hist.  GFTG,  1943,  VI,  p.  1180. 

26.  Memo,  AC/A3,  A-l,  to  A/CS,  G-l,  17  Oct.  1942 ,  in  AAG  210-.-I-L ,  Appointments. 

27.  hist.  GFTG,  194142,  p.  366. 

28.  See  note  2  above. 

29.  Sea  note  8  above. 


30.  Ltr.,  Col.  ti.  P.  Stewart,  CO  USAP  Die flight  School,  Lackland  AFE,  to 
,7.  A.  Hollon,  1  Teb.  1963. 

31.  Interview  by  author  with  T,  7i .  Kemp,  Chief,  Training  'iet hods  and  Instruc¬ 
tion,  Training  Branch,  locdfcllon  APB,  11  June  1962. 

32.  Interview  bv  author  with  Lb.  Col,  L.  D.  Dulontier,  Dr,  of  Training 
Analysis  and  Development,  FTAF  DCS/o,  1$  January  1963. 

33.  AHS-Lj.8 ,  pp.  37-38. 

34.  Hist.  AAEPDG,  1  Jan.  1939  to  7  July  1943,  III,  p.  644. 

36*  TT7X,  GO  GCTC  to  GG  JIG,  13  July  1943,  in  A-3  Div.  files.  Specialized 
Aircrew  Training  Secti  n,  ATTIC;  TJX,  CO  JCTC  to  GG  FTC,  14  July  1943, 
in  ibid;  T.IX,  GO  SATO  to  CG  FTC,  14  Julv  1943,  in  ibid. 


36.  Hist.  SFTC,  1943,  I,  p.  239. 

37.  See  note  2  above. 

33.  Statistics  compiled  as  result  of  interviews  by  author  with  \i.  F.  Parker, 
Dr.  of  Academic  Training,  Hondo  AFB,  10  June  1962,  and  T.  A.  Hemp,  Chief, 
Training  Methods  and  Instruction,  Training  French,  Goodf allow  AFB,  11 
June  1962. 


39.  See  note  4  above. 

40.  History  of  the  Fref light  School  (Pilot),  Santa  „*na  Air  Base,  Santa  Ana,, 

California,  16  June  1942  -  1  Jan.  1943,  p.  60.  mi  rn  HP  A  AT' ~ 
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1(3.  Hist,  cyrc,  i9kh,  ?,  p.  613. 

1(1(.  I'.emo,  CCt  vg'CTO  bo  C3  PPG,  ll(  2 lay  1 9h3,  in  A~3  Div,  files.  Specialized 
Aircrew, r  Training  Sec.,  AFTIiC. 


1(5.  See  note  31  above. 

1(6.  See  note  U  above. 

1(7.  Ibid. 

1+8.  Hist.  CFTC,  7  Bee.  l?Ul  -  31  Dec.  I9U2,  III,  pp.  31(8-1(9. 

1*9.  jflHa-liB,  p.  1*5. 

50.  Hist.  s^TC,  I9hl-h2f  pp.  367-68. 

51.  Hist.  EFTC,  191(3,  I,  p.  218. 

52.  See  note  8  above, 

53.  Hist.  AFTC,  7  Dec.  191(1-1  Jan.-  19)43 ,  I,  pp.  370-71. 

51*.  Hist  or-/  of  Pref  li  ;ht  School  (Pilot),  Santa  Ana  Air  Base,  Santa  Ana, 
California,  15  June  191(2  -  1  Jan.  1 9h3,  p.  13l(. 

55.  Hist.  MFTTC,  1  Jan.  1939  to  7  July  19h3}  HI,  p.  690. 

56.  Hq.  AFTEG,  Daily  Diary,  A-3  Div.,  17  liarch  19lU(. 

57.  Hist.  SiiAAB,  191(2,  pp.  120-21. 

58.  See  no be  3  above, 

59*  See  note  k  above. 

60.  Interview  by  author  with  Haj.  P.  A.  Davis,  Course  Monitor,  Primary 
Training,  Hq.  FIAF,  15  Jan.  1953. 

61.  See  note  1(  above . 

62.  See  note  8  above. 

63.  Sea  note  30  above. 
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Chapter  V 


1.  Consolidated  Preflight  Flow  Charts,  1941-44  (photostatic  copy),  in  AHS-48, 
Documents . 

2.  Various  statistics  on  the  number  of  prefix gh  '■  students  durin.,  iorld  Aer 
II  are  inconsistent;  for  example,  the  statistical  training  ch^rt  prepared 
by  the  Personnel  Statistics  Division,  and  issued  on  12  August  1948  (a 
photostatic  copy  of  the  chart  is  in  J3A7  EDO,  shows  the  total  number  of 
graduates  from  prefix  ;ht  during  the  period  from  12-31-42  to  8-31-U5>  to 


he  as  follows j 

Pilot  trainees  231,992 
Bombardier  trainees  40,720 
Ilavigator  trainees  41,634 
havigator-bombardier  trainees  7,341 
Preflight  School  (SAACC)  10,999 


I 


Total  332,936 

3.  Estimated  entry  for  Students,  Pilot  Training,  30,000  Program,  27  November 
1941,  in  Training  Programs,  30,000  Program,  Hist.  Sec.  files,  APTRC. 

4.  See  note  3  above. 

$,  Hist.  HFTC,  1941-42,  I,  p.  346. 

6.  Intervie-r  vrith  Uaj.  Louis  £,  Breyer,  CO,  332d  Preflight  Training  Squadron 
(P)  San  Antonio  Aviation  Cadet  Center,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  by  Asst.  HO, 
A-2,  AjuFCPTG,  2  Parch  1944  (photostatic  copy),  in  Hist.  AsPTTC,  VIII, 
Documents . 

7.  Hist.  AAF7TG,  1  Jan.  1939  to  7  July  1943,  p.  733. 

8.  Pilot  Training  Plow  Chart,  80,000  program,  Hq.  AAFPXC,  1  Hay  1943,  in 
Pilot  Training  Flow  Charts,  Hist.  Sec.  files,  AFTRC. 

9.  Hist.  w'GTC ,  1943,  pp.  198-99. 

10.  See  note  1  above. 

11.  AA7  Consolidated  Plow  Chart,  1  July  1939  through  30  June  1948,  prepared 
hy  Personnel  Statistics  Division,  Director  of  Statistical  Services, 
Comptroller,  12  August  1948  (photostatic  copy),  in  tfSAF  HD. 

12.  See  note  1  above. 


13.  Ibid. 
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15.  8th  SCO,  Hq.  AFTRC ,  Daily  Diary,  5  Jan.  191*1*,  20  Jan.  1914,  28  March  191*1*. 

16.  See  note  1  above. 

17.  Ibid]  Hist.  AAFTC,  7  July  1913  -  31  dec.  19I4.U,  p.  317. 

18.  Hist,  7/1'TC,  1  Sept.  -  31  Oct.  191*1*,  p.  132. 

19.  Hist.  .3VEG,  Sept. -Oct.  191*1,  p.  71. 

20.  Hist.  TaTTC,  1  Sept.  -  31  Oct.  1911,  pp.  186-37. 

21.  Hist.  AARTC,  1  Jan.  1915  -  30  Apr.  1915,  P-  61. 

22.  Hq,  CFTC,  Daily  Diary,  101,  27  Apr.  1915. 

23.  List.  GFTC,  lllay  191*5  -  30  June  1915,  p.  366. 

2k.  See  note  9  above. 

25.  Ltr.,  Irving  Upps,  Chief  Historian,  Hq.  ATG,  to  J.  Hollon,  13  Sept. 
1951. 

26.  See  note  9  above. 

27.  The  detailed  flov  charts  cited  in  footnote  1  above  give  only  the  totals 
of  holdovers  for  each  class  ‘without  regard  to  causes. 

28.  1st  ind.  (memo  for  CG  AFFTC  from  Hq.  GOTO,  sub.:  Standard  of  proficiency 
and  eliminations,  6  Apr.  1912),  Hq.  AFFTG  to  GG  GGTG,  11  Apr.  191*2,  in 
AFTRC  352.15. 


29.  See  note  1  above. 

30.  Hist.  3AAAB,  191*3,  pp.  137-33. 

31.  Ibid.,  pp.  197-99. 

32.  Hist.  CFTC,  191*3,  p.  321*. 

33.  Hist.  EFTG,  191*3,  pp.  259-60. 

3k.  Hist.  ,7CTC,  191*1-1*2,  p.  287. 

35*  Hq.  AFTRG,  A-l,  Div.  Daily  Diary,  8  Oct.  191*2,  2,  7,  ll*,  and  21  Nov.  19l*2, 
2  Dec.  191*2. 

36.  TC  Memo  50-25-11,  8  Apr.  19ltl*. 


37 


Report  of  Conference  on  Praf light  Training,  Fort  '.forth,  10-11  July  191*1*. 
(mimeographed  copy),  in  Hist.  AATTC ,  July  191*3  -  Dec.  19ul,  XI,  Documents. 
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38.  Hist.  AFTC,  1  Jan.  1939  -  V-J  Day,  Tails  23,  p.  1277. 

39-  Ibid.,  pp.  221*2,  1277. 

UO.  InfcsrvxeTf  by  author  with  I'aj .  P.  A.  Davis,  Course  I'.onitor,  Primary 
Training,  Hq.  USAF,  15  Jan.  1953. 

1*1.  See  note  36  above.  Host  of  the  French  graduates  v*ere  given  Hying 

technical  tr.-ining.  Only  116.3  'ere  turned  out  as  pilots,  53  as  navigators, 
and  221  as  bombardiers. 

1*2.  Hist.  AFTC,  1  Jan.  1939  -  V-J  Day,  p.  1261*. 

1*3.  See  note  33  above.  The  total  number  of  Latin  American  students  who  were 
graduated  as  pilots,  navigators,  or  bombardiers  between  January  191*2  and 
October  191*5  v/^s  393.  Several  hundred  others  eventually  completed  some 
phase  of  technical  training. 

1*1*.  Hist.  tJlTC,  Pav.-Dec.  19M*,  p.  533* 

1*5.  Interview  by  author  with  Haj.  James  F.  Purdette,  formerly  military  in¬ 
structor,  Sant.-j.  Ana  rre flight  School,  23  January  1952. 

1*6.  See  note  1*2  above. 

1*7.  See  note  1  above. 

1*8,  Ibid. 

1*9.  1st  ind.  (ltr.  for  CG  SiCTC  from  OCAC,  sub.:  The  two  class  system  in  pre¬ 
flight  schools,  1*  Sept.  19l*l)  C 3-  SCACTC  to  OCAC,  17  Sept.  19l*l,  in  AFTHC 
Hist.  Sec.  files. 


50.  Ltr.,  Col.  lilliam  F,  Stewart,  CO  Lachland  Freflight  School,  to  ,7.  F. 
Hollon,  1  February  1953. 

51.  Interview  bv  author  with  Lt.  Gerald  Tackwell,  USAF,  l5  Fay  1952. 

52.  Ibid. 

53.  Hist.  SFTC,  19l*3 j  P-  255. 

51*.  Hist,  CFTC,  19l*3,  p.  1233. 

55.  Ibid. 

56.  Interview  by  author  with  Col.  Louis  u.  Proper,  CS  FTAF,  15  Jan.  1953. 

57.  Hist.  8 ETC,  19l*3,  p.  251*. 

58.  See  note  5l  above. 


,  ILJI.  Jf  _AL  Ji. 
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1.  Lt.  Col.  L.  B.  uutontier,  previously  identified,  made  this  statement  to 

the  writer  on  3  June  1932.  In  a  subsequent  interview  on  15  January  1933, 
he  was  asked  to  qualify  the  statement  and  replied  as  follows  1  "It  may 
be  stretching  a  point  to  stats  that  the  modern  airman  has  to  be  a  scien¬ 
tist,  however,  he  does  have  to  know  a  little  bit  about  a  great  number  of 
scientific  fields.  But  when  you  consider  the  that  one-third  of  the 

USAF  personnel  is  in  the  training  business,  then  it  is  not  altogether 

an  exaggeration  to  say  that  olie  modern  airman  also  has  to  be  a  teacher." 

2.  Ltr.,  CG  AFTAC  to  CG  AAF,  I4  Sept.  15ii3,  in  A-3  Div.  files,  Specialized 
Aircrew  Training  Sec,,  AITEC . 

3.  Interview  by  author  ffith  Limp ,  Chief,  Training  Methods  and  Instruc¬ 

tion,  Training  Branch,  Goodfellow  MB,  11  June  1932. 

It.  Interview  by  author  with  Uaj.  P,  1.  Davis,  Course  Monitor,  Primary  Training, 
Hq.  FT  A?,  13  Jan.  1933. 

3.  Interview  by  author  with  Dr.  Arthur  1.  Boerr,  former  navigator  in  A AF, 

3  March  1932. 

6.  Ltr.,  DC/S  31ACTC  to  CG  AMFIC,  17  Oct.  1942  (typewritten  copy),  in  Me— 
Naught  on  "Notes." 

7.  Pvecord  of  Fref light  Conference,  6  Nov.  I9I4 3,  p,  8  (carbon  copy  of  minutes), 
in  DSAF  HD. 

8.  Ibid.,  p.  13. 

9.  Conference  on  Amalgamation  of  FTC  and  TTC  and  Organization  of  AAFTC,  22 
July  1943  (typed  copy  of  minutes),  in  HcMaughton  "Notes." 

10.  Interview  with  Professor  2.  Bliss  3dgar,  AA?  Preflight  School  (Pilot) 
Maxwell  Field,  Alabama,  by  1st  Lt.  Arthur  1.  looker.  Historical  officer 
AITHC,  at  Maxwell  Field,  Alabama,  30  Oct.  1943  (photostatic  copy),  in 
Fist .  MFFTC,  VIII,  Documents. 

11.  Interview  with  "Taj.  Louis  I.  Dreyer,  CO,  832d  Preflight  Training  Squadron 
(P),  San  Antonio  Aviation  Cadet  Center,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  by  Asst.  HO,  - 
A-2,  AAFC5TC,  2  March  19oh  (photostatic  copy),  in  Hist.  AAFFTC,  VIII, 
Documents. 

12.  Intervievf  by  author  with  Dr.  Tom  Greer,  former  instructor  at  Santa  Ana 
Pilot  Preflight  School,  3  July  1931. 


13.  See  note  7  above. 
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h. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

ll. 


12. 

13- 

ll*. 


15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 


Chapter  VII 


Hist.  CFTC,  1  Hay  1 91*5  ~  30  Jane  191*5,  P.  366,  in  FTAF  HD. 

Hist.  EFTC,  1  Sept.  -  15  Dec.  191*5,  p.  103,  in  USAF  HD. 

Hist.  AAFFTC,  1  Jan.  191*6  -  31  Farch.  191*6,  p.  1*0. 

Ltr.,  CG  AAFFTC  to  GO  Goodfellow  Fid.,  11  Fed.  191*6,  353  Tng. 

Ltr CG  ALFFTC  to  CO  Randolph  Fid.,  11  Feb.  191*6,  353  Tng. 

FTC  i’amo  50-3-2,  p.  1. 

Hist.  AAFTC,  1  July  -  30  Sept.  191*6,  p.  365  (Document  IH,  l). 

Hq.  FDTRC,  Staff  Conference,  13  Dec.  191*6,  A-2  Div.,  Hq.  FTTHC,  as  cited 
in  Hist.  FDTRC,  1  Oct.  -  31  Dec.  1 91*6,  p.  21*. 

Ltr.,  to  the  writer  from  Irving  Aipps,  Historian,  ATC  U'SAF,  18  July  1952 . 

Data  supplied  by  Stat.  Control  Sect.,  Hq.  FDTRC  and  quoted  in  Hist.  FDTRC, 
1  July  -  30  Sept.  191*7 ,  P«  71. 

Ltr.,  AFTRC  to  CG  FDTRC,  sub.;  Flying  Training  Directive  jJ'2,  in  Hist. 
FDTRC,  1  July  -  30  Sept.  191*7 »  P.  117  (Document  I,  1). 

FDTRC  Reg.  50-9-1,  Hq.,  25  Sapt.  1?1*7,  in  FT !$  HD. 

Hist.  FDTRC,  1  July  -  30  Sept.  19l*7,  p.  H. 

1st  ind.  (ltr.,  rDTTiC  to  Randolph  Fid.,  28  July  191*7),  Randolph  Field  to 
FDTRC,  13  Sept  amber  19l*7. 

Hist.  FDTRC,  1  July  -  30  Sept.  19l*7,  p.  16. 


Ibid.,  p.  18. 

Hist.  FDTRC,  1  Oct.  -  31  Dec.  191*7,  p.  I*. 

Ltr.,  FDTRC  to  AFTRC,  13  Mov.  19l*7,  A-3  Div.,  Hq.,  FDTRC. 

Hist.  FDTRC,  1  Oct.  -  31  Dec.  191*7,  Pp.  67,  159-62,  11*1,  11*5,  150. 


Leland  D.  Baldwin,  The  Strega  of  American  History  (Mew  fork,  1952)  II,  87O. 

1st  ind,  (ltr.,  Hq.  FDTRC  to  CO,  Randolph  Fid.,  18  Hov.  I9I47),  Col.  Stanton 
T.  Smith,  Commandant,  Air  Force  Filot  School  (Primary  and  Basic)  Randolph 
Fid.,  Texas,  10  Dec.  19l*7,  in  Hist.  FDTRC,  1  Oct.  -  31  Dec.  191*7,  Document 

n,  12  (P.  209).  .. 
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22.  Lia*,,  Col.  George  E.  Bany,  DC/8  Hq.  FDTEC  to  CO,  Randolph  Fid,,  13  Dec. 
19i+7,  in  Hist.  FBTRC,  1  Oct.  -  31  Dec.  19l7,  p.  Hi  (Document  l). 

23.  Hist,  rmc,  1  Oct.  -  31  Dec.  1917,  p.  1?0  (Document  I,  1). 

2lu  Ibid.,  p.  7. 

23.  Hist.  FHCEC,  1  Jan.  -  31  liar.  1918,  p.  173  (Document  I,  1). 

26.  Hist.  FDTEC,  1  July  -  31  Dec.  1918,  p.  vii. 

27.  Hist.  FDTEC,  1  Apr.  -  30  Jure  1918,  p.  9* 

28.  FDTEC  Reg.  31-21,  7  July  191+8,  and  FDTEC  Reg.  32-21A,  13  July  19) i9,  in 

FTAF  HD. 


29.  Hist.  ATEC,  1  July  19^9  -  31  Dec.  19l9,  p.  73. 

30.  11  Bref  light  Training  Ho'.r  Included  in  Cadet  Program,"  7*ing  Spread,  29  July 

1911.9,  in  FTAF  HD.  ^ 

31-  FDTEC  Leg.  30-21A.,  30  June  1 9l9,  in  FTAF  HD. 

32.  Interview  by  author  voth  Lt.  Col.  L.  D.  DuHontier ,  Dr.  or  Training  Analysis 
and  Development ,  FTAF  headquarters,  DGS/0,  13  Jan.  1933. 

33.  Preliminary  draft  of  extracts  from  Chapter  I,  Hist.  FTAF,  1  I:ay  -  31  Dec. 
1931,  PP*  102-3,  in  FTAF  HD. 

3l-  Ibid.,  p.  102. 

33*  See  note  32  above. 

36.  F2ERC  Reg.  3l-103lQl-l,  13  January  1932,  xn  FTAF  HD. 

37-  See  note  33  above. 

38.  See  note  32  above. 


39.  Hist.  CFTC  A  AFTO,  1  Sept.  -  31  Dec.  1919,  pp.  208-9,  213-1!+,  218-19. 

J4O.  Hq.  AAFFTC,  GO  19,  12  Feb.  1916. 

11.  Ltr . ,  to  the  writer  from  Irving  lipps,  Historian,ATC  USAF,  18  July  1932. 

12.  Interview  bv  author  with  Lt.  Col.  I'.  T.  Held,  Dr.  of  Observer  Training, 
FTAF,  13  January  1933. 


13.  FDTEC  Reg.  31-30,  10  Oct.  1919,  in  FTAF  HD 
11. .  See  note  ll  above. 
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U5.  Interview  by  author  with  Lt 
HiiFj  10  June  1952. 


i>6.  I>tr.,  Irving  Ripps,  Historian,  ATBC,  USAS?,  to  ,7*  I .  Hollon,  18  July  1952. 


ii7.  The  story  of  civilian  contract  training  is  wall  covered  in  a  recent 
article  by  Eileen  I".  Barrett,  "Civilian  Contract  Training,"  Training 
Analysis  and  Development  Information  Bulletin  (Spring,  1951),  pp.  12-1?. 

lj.3.  Col,  ,i.  R.  Korgan,  formerly  director  of  Training,  Stalling  Air  Base , 

Kingston,  K.  C.,  "Da commanded  Project  Straunline"  (mimeographed  copy  in 
possession  of  the  author). 


U9.  Ibid. 

50.  Interview  by  author  with  Hr,  'V.  P.  Parker,  Hondo  Air  Base,  11  June  1952. 


51.  TRC-T3,  in  FTAF  HD. 
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Chapter  VIII 


1.  Hist.  FETED ,  1  July  19U8  -  31  Dec.  19li8,  pp.  31-32. 

2.  Interview  by  the  author  with  It,  Col.  Tilliam  L.  Reynolds,  Dr.  of  Primaiy 
Pilot  Training,  FTAF  headquarters,  23  Dec.  1932. 

3.  Interview  by  the  author  with  It.  Col.  H.  C.  Collins,  Dr.  of  Primary  Pilot 
Training,  FTAF  headquarters,  DCS/0,  15  Jan.  1933* 

4.  Interview  by  the  author  with  Brig.  Gen.  G.  P.  Disosway,  CG  FTAF,  15  Jan.  1953. 

5.  Interview  by  author  with  Li.  Col.  L.  F.  Shulstad,  Asst,  Dr.  of  Primary  Pilot 
Training,  FTAF  headquarters,  15  Jan.  1953* 

6.  Interview  by  author  with  Lt.  Col.  L.  D.  DiTontiar,  Dr.  of  Training  Analysis 
and  Development,  ETAF  headquarters,  10  June  1952;  interview  with  Lt.  Col. 
William  L,  Reynolds  (see  note  2  above),  10  June  1952. 

7.  FTAF  Course  Outline  5l- _  (number  unassigned),  in  FTAF  HD. 

8.  Interview  by  author  with  Lt.  Col,  L,  D.  Du'ontier  (see  note  6  above),  15 
Jan.  1953. 

9.  Interview  by  author  with  Lt.  Col.  TTilliam  L.  Reynolds  (see  note  6  above), 

3D  June  1952. 

10.  ’'Hew  Preflight  Plan  to  Change  Training  Setup,"  Oklahoma  City  Times,  28 
August  1952. 

11.  Interview  by  author  ’with  Col.  Benjamin  A.  Karsokas,  3700th  Military  Training 
’-'ing,  Lackland  APB,  29  Dec.  1952;  interview  by  author  with  Lt,  Col.  11,  A. 
Garuti,  Undergraduate  Pilot  Training  Division,  AT PC  headquarters,  3  Jan. 

1953;  see  also  notes  3  and  3  above. 

12.  FTAF  Syllabus  Do.  51-112100,  1  Sept.  1952,  in  FTAF  HD. 

13.  See  note  8  above. 

1U -  Dinut e s  of  1  Motivation  Committee"  Conference,  20  Oct.  1952,  Lackland  AFE 
(typed  copy),  in  FTAF  HD. 

15.  Ibid. 


16.  Ltr.  to  author  from  Lt.  Qol.  lobert  A.  Horton,  Lackland  AFB,  13  Jan.  1953. 

17.  Ibid. 


18.  Jntarviev/  by  author  with  Lt.  Col.  I'.  T.  Reid,  15  Jan.  1953. 
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20.  See  note  3  above. 

21.  Interview  by  author  vith  Itaj.  P.  A.  Davis,  Course  Monitor  for  primary 
training,  FTAF  headquarters,  1?  Jan.  1953. 

22.  Ibid. 
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Official  Histories 

History  of  the  Flying  Training  Command,  1  January  1939  to  7  July  1943. 

History  of  the  AA F  Training  Command,  1  January  193?  to  V-J  Bay. 

History  of  the  AAF  Flying  Training  Command,  7  July  1943  to  31  December  1944; 

1  January  1946  -  31  March  1946. 

History  of  Army  Air  Forces  Training  Command,  1  January  1945  to  30  April  1945; 

1  Hay  1945  -  V-J  Bay. 

History  of  the  Indoctrination  Division,  Air  Training  Command,  1  October  1946 
to  31  December  1948, 

History  of  the  Air  Training  Command,  1  July  19)49  through  31  December  191*9;  1 
January  1950  through  30  June  1930;  1  July  1930  through  30  June  1931. 

History  of  the  Flying  Training  Air  Force,  1  Hay  1951  -  31  December  1951. 

History  of  AAF  Preflight  School  (B~N)>  Ulington  Field,  Texas,  30  September 
1941  -  1  March  1^1*1*.. 

History  of  AAF  Pref light  School  (P),  Santa  Ana  Army  Air  Base,  California, 

15  June  19b 2  -  1  January  1943. 

History  of  Central  Flying  Training  Command,  7  December  1941  -  31  December  1942; 

1  January  19h3  -  31  December  1943;  1  January  1944  -  30  June  1944;  1 
November  1944  -  31  December  1944)  1  January  1945  -  28  February  1943;  1 
March  1945  -  30  April  1945;  1  Hay  1945  -  30  June  1945;  1  July  1945  -  31 
August  1945- 

History  of  Eastern  Flying  Training  Command,  1  January  1939  -  7  December  1941; 

7  December  1941  -  1  January  1943;  1  January  1943  -  31  December  1943;  1 
September  1945  -  1 5  December  1945. 

History  of  ./est  Coast  Training  Center,  7  December  1941  -  31  December  1942. 

History  of  Western  Flying  Training  Command,  1  January  1943  -  31  December  1943; 

1  September  1944  -  31  October  1944;  1  November  1944  -  31  December  1944. 

History  of  iillington  Field,  Texas,  1  April  1940  -  1  March  1944. 

History  of  Maxwell  Field,  1  January  1939  -  7  December  1941;  8  December  1941  - 
31  December  1942. 

History  of  Randolph  Field,  1931-1944. 

History  of  SAAAE,  Santa  Ana,  California,  activation  -  31  December  1942;  1  January 
1943  -  31  December  1943;  1  January  1944  -  29  February  1944;  1  March  1944  - 
30  April  1944;  1  Hay  1944  -  30  June  1944. 
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History  of  Selman  Field,  Monroe,  La.,  15  June  1942  -  31  December  194-2 )  1 
January  1943  -  31  December  1943)  1  January  1944  “  29  February  1944. 

History  of  Goodie  How  Air  Force  Ease,  San  Angelo,  Texas,  1  January  1947  to 
30  April  1947* 

History  of  the  3555th  fcasic  Pilot  Training  ding,  Perrin  Air  Force  Base,  Sherman, 
Texas,  1  April  1943  -  31  December  1943. 


Station  History,  Jaco  Air  Force  Base,  .Vaco,  Texas,  1  January  1943  to  31  December 

1943. 


Pref light  Training  in  the  AAF,  1939  -  1944,  Armv  Air  Forces  Historical  Studies: 
Ho.  43. 

Basic  Military  Training  in  the  AAF,  1939  -  1944,  Amy  Air  Forces  Historical 
Studies:  Ho.  49. 

Organisation  of  the  MF  Training  Activities,  1939  -  1945,  Army  Air  Forces 
Historical  Studies:  Ho.  53. 

History  of  the  Flying  Division  of  the  Training  Command,  1  October  1943  -  31 
December  1946)  1  January  194?  -  23  February  1947)  1  April  1947  ~  3D  June 
1947)  1  July  -  30  September  1947)  1  October  1947  -  31  December  1947)  1 
January  1948  -  31  March  1948)  1  *.pril  -  30  June  1943)  1  July  1948  -  31 
December  1948)  1  January  1949  -  14  November  1949. 


Interviews 

Dr.  T.  H.  Greer,  former  Supervisor  of  Instruction,  Pref light  School,  SAAAB. 

Major  J.  Eurdette,  former  military  instructor,  Pref light  School,  SAAjAB. 

Lt.  Gerald  Taekwell,  U3AF,  pilot  preflight  trainee  at  SAACC,  1942. 

Dr.  Arthur  Doerr,  navigator  pre flight  trainee  at  SAAAB,  1943. 

Dr.  Valter  Schaffer,  bombardier  pref light  trainee  at  Dllinjton  Field,  1944. 

Ur.  Irving  Sipps,  Chief  Historian,  Air  Training  Command  Headquarters,  Scott 
Field,  Illinois. 

Hr.  ?.  Parker,  Director  of  Academic  Instruction,  Hondo  Air  Force  Base,  Texas. 

Colonel  -i.  E.  Morgan,  USAF  (rtd.),  former  Director  of  Training,  Stalling  Air 
Force  Base,  Kingston,  North  Carolina 

Colonel  Michael  T.  He  id,  Director  of  0b3ervar  Training,  Hq.  FTAF,  '.Taco,  Texas. 
Hr.  Homer  Hyde,  Chief  Historian,  Hq.  FTAF,  »7aco,  Texas. 
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Hiss  Jileen  Barrett,  Asst.  Chief  Historian,  Hq.,  FTAF,  Vaco,  Texas. 

Lt.  Col.  Del  Schulstad,  DCS/0,  Hq.  FTAF,  ,<aco,  Texas. 

it.  Col.  Villiam  Reynolds,  DCS/O,  Hq.  FTAF,  Vaco,  Texas. 

Colonel  Uolan  C.  Hatcher,  USA?,  former  flight  instructor,  Randolph  Field. 

I  la 3 or  F.  A.  Davis,  Course  Monitor,  Primary  Training,  Hq.  7TA? ,  Jaco,  Texas. 

Lt.  Col.  L.  D.  DuHontier,  Director  of  Training  uid  Analysis  and  Development, 

Hq.  FIAF,  Jaco,  Texas, 

Lt.  Col.  Hobart  J.  K orton.  Asst.  VA  ;  Operations  Officer,  Lackland  Air  “‘orcc 
Base,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Colonel  .illiam  7.  Stewart,  Commanding  Officer,  Lackland  Air  Force  Bass. 

Lt.  Col.  H.  C.  Collins,  Director  of  Primary  Pilot  Training,  Hq.  FTA5,  Vaco,  Texas. 

Col.  L.  H.  Proper,  Chief  of  Staff,  Hq.  FTAF,  Vaco,  Texas. 

]'a;j.  Gen.  Gabriel  P.  Disosrjay,  Commanding  General,  Hq.  FTAF,  Vaoo,  Texas. 

liajor  Uax  Ving ,  former  Course  Uorator,  Primary  Training,  Hq.  FTAF,  Vaco,  Texas. 

Ih*.  T.  R.  Hemp,  Chief,  Training  Ilethods  and  Instruction,  Training  Branch, 
Goodfellovr  Air  Force  Base,  San  Angelo,  Texas. 

Colonel  Benjamin  A.  bars okas,  ,Vin 3  Operaxions  Officer,  Lackland  Air  Force, 

San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Colonel  li.  E.  Horton,  Director  of  the  Training  Analysis  and  Development  Direc¬ 
torate,  Air  Training  Command  Headquarters,  Scott  ?i>3ld,  Illinois, 

L'j.  Col.  M.  A.  Garuti,  Undergraduate  Pilot  Training  Division,  Air  Training 
Command  Headquarters,  Scott  Field, Illinois . 

Statistical  Reports 

General  and  special  reports  issued  bv  the  Statistical  Control  Section,  Head¬ 
quarters,  AiiF  Training  Command. 

General  and  special  reports  relative  to  MF  flying  training  entrance  and 

elimination  rates,  from  1?22  bo  19^2,  issued  by  the  Statistical  Division, 
FTAF. 


Central  Files 


Army  Air  Forces  (cited  as  AAG) : 


210.1 

210.11 


Appointments 

Appointments 


.  "CJ  *',h\ 

c^'r'Tr' * 
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210.  U-l 

210.  1IC-1 

210.UC-2 

210  .IX 

210.1,  Ho.  1 

210.1,  Mo.  2 

210.63 

2 10.105C -2 

21U 

211dl 

211F 

352. 9B 

352.11 

352. 12H 

352.16 

353 

353 

353 

353,  Ko.  1 
353,  Ho.  l 
353,  Ho.  l  (U) 
353,  Ho.  1  (1|2) 
353,  Ho.  1  (61) 
353,  Ho.  1  (68) 

3 533 
353.9 

353. 9B2 
353.9C1 
353. 9C2 
3 53. 9F 
353.  91 
353.906 


Appointments 

Appointments 

Appointments 

Appointments 

Appointments ,  Of  Cicer  s 

Appointments,  Officers 

Preflight  Schools 

Candidates  for  .appointment 

Cadets 

Cadets 

Cadets 

Schools 

Courses  of  Instruction 
Courses  of  Instruction 
Instructors 
General 

Freflight  Training 
Pilots 

General,  Programs 

Pilot  Training 

General 

General 

General 

General 

Training,  Ganeral 

Training,  Hon-Pilot  Commissioned  Members  of 
Combat  Crews 
Training,  General 
Training,  General 
Training,  General 
Training,  T -is ce 11a ns ous 
Training  in  Aviation,  Pilot  Training 
Training,  General 


Historical  Division  Files,  USAF 

In  preparing  this  study,  exhaustive  search  was  made  of  the  materials 
in  the  various  Historical  Divisions  at  IJaxwell  Air  V;'orce  Base,  Department  of 
Archives ;  Air  Training  Command  Headquarters,  Scott  Fie Id j  and  Flying  Training 
Air  Force  Headquarters,  Waco,  Texas.  These  historical  offices  contain,  in 
addition  to  the  official  histories,  such  source  material  as  special  studies, 
minutes  of  conferences.  Instructor  Handbooks ,  Training  Manuals,  course  out¬ 
lines,  reports  from  Staff  Sections,  transcripts  of  telephone  conversations, 
programs  of  instruction,  Daily  Diary  (Headquarters,  AAF  Training  Coma and, 
19ij.3-19Ul.) ,  copies  of  directives,  memoranda,  curricula,  files  of  research 
notes  relative  to  preflight  training,  19UX— 19U3 ,  letters,  and  orders.  Some 
of  this  material  is  assembled  in  the  documental  volumes  of  the  official 
histories. 
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In  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  materials,  the  folio1  fin 3;  original  and 
secondary  sources  vjare  consulted  m  the  preparation  of  .his  study:  Daily 
Congressional  he cord  76th  Congress,  1st  Session,  77th  Conjress,  1st  and  2nd 
Sessions,  7dth  Congress,  1st  and  2nd  Sessions,  House  and  Senate  Hearings; 

Time  'lagazine,  1950-1955;  Heir  York  Times,  1952-1955  (Sunday  edition);  Lesley 
Frank  Craven  and  James  Lea  Gate  (eds  .~;"j~Th8  Army  Air  Forces  in  lor  Id  bar  II 
(Chicago,  1953),  I;  Air  Training  Command  Information  Bulletin  (1950-1952) ; 
Barney  II.  Giles,  "larly  Llilitary  Aviation  in  Texas,”  The  Southwest  Historical 
Quarterly,  LI7,  October,  1950;  H.  H.  Arnold,  Global  Mission  "(NerT fork,  1959); 
K.  A.  Exnton,  Air  Victory:  The  Hen  and  the  machines'  (He./  York,  1958);  Haj, 
Gen.  B.  K,  Tount,  "treflight  Toughens  'dm,”  Aviation  (August,  1953);  Charles 
A.  Lindbergh,  we  (New  York,  1927 h  1.  P.  '..'ebb  (ad.),  The  Handbook  of  Texas 
— — -(Austin,  1952);  Charles  D.  Chandler  and  Frank  P.  Lahm,  Bow  Our  Army  Grew 
lings  (hew  York,  1953). 
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AAF  Headquarters ,  33,  5l,  70,  101 
AAF  Military  Training  Center,  152 
Air  Corps,  Hi,  17,  16,  20,  22,  23, 

25,  26,  28,  52,  55,  36,  56,  $9, 

61,  62,  65,  65,  96,  133,  170 

Air  Corps  Training  Center,  10,  12 
13,  17,  18 
Air  Service,  9,  10 
Allied  Stations,  lli2 
Arnold,  H.  H.,  7,  15,  17,  21,  33, 

36,  56,  ij.7,  33,  169 

Arroi.'ood,  Roy  w. ,  98 

ATEC  Headquarters,  160,  165,  177, 

182,  183 

Aviation  Cadet  Qualification  Exam¬ 
ination,  20,  35,  39,  56,  75 

B 

Bairibridge  AFB,  175 
Bennett,  Lt.  Col.  Burlin,  135 
Bombardment  tr  ining,  25,  71-73,  123, 
165-169,  187-188,  193,  see  also 
Aircraft  Observer  tr.uini^g 
Brant,  11a j.  Gen.  Gerald  C.,  60 
British  trainees,  128-129 
Brooks  Field,  9,  17 
"Eurma  Road,"  95,  99 
Bushey,  Col.  Orin  J,,  l;0 

C 


Civilian  Pilot  Training,  16,  36,  56,  57 , 

59,  50,  169-176 

Classification  centers,  27-35,  53 

Code,  aural  and  visual,  85-5 

College  Park,  Maryland,  2,  3 

College  Training  Detachment,  58,  59 

College  Training  Program,  32,  35-5'2,  73-82 

Columbus  APB,  160,  171,  132,  13 3 

Craig  Field,  129,  173 

D 

Davidson,  Lt.  Col.  Howard,  169 

Davis,  Col.  M.  P.,  7 

Davis,  Major  P.  A.,  I89 

Dawson,  Lt.  P.  P. ,  68 

Defense,  Department,  of,  157,  160 

D iso sway,  Kaj.  Gen.,  G.  P.,  88 

Breyer,  Haj.  Louis  2.,  113 

DuTlontier,  Lt.  Col.  L.  D. ,  85,  8?  89  107, 

159,  179,  131,  132,  185 
Duncan  Field,  10 

E 

Eastern  Plying  Training  Command,  27,  30,  158 
Edgar,  R.  E.,  69-70,  97 
Eighth  Air  Force,  67-66 
Ellett,  Lt.  D.  E.,  68 

Ellington  Field,  6,  8,  26,  71,  106,  126,  135, 
151,  167 


CM,  33,  57,  175 

Carlstrom  Pield,  8 

Cassady,  Lt.  Col.  Emmett  B.,  156, 

157 

Central  Pl:/ing  Training  Command, 

80,  129,  130,  l5l 

Central  Instructor's  School,  112 
Chicago,  University  of,  153 
Chief  of  Air  Corps,  15,  21,  22,  55, 
58,  62,  63,  65,  65,  see  also 
Arnold 

Chief  Signal  Corps  Office,  2 
Chinese  trainees,  130-131 
Civil  Air  Regulations,  73,  79 
Civilian  instructors,  97-100 


F  &  G 

PDTEO  Headquarters,  156,  157,  153,  160,  177 
FTAF  Headquarters,  50,  88,  167,  182,  183, 
1B5,  189 

Plying  Training  Command,  72,  36,  135,  152 
Port  Keyer,  Virginia,  2 

Port  "forth.  conferences,  51,  70,  89,  99,  106, 
112,  116,  128 
Foulois,  Lt.  E.  D.,  2,  3 
French  trainees,  129-130 
PTC  Headquarters,  37,  38,  5l,  52,  53,  59, 

75,  79,  80,  87,  105,  116,  137,  152 

Germany,  17,  18,  21,  121 
Giles,  Lt.  Gsn.  Barney  I'.,  5 
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Goodfellov  AFE,  109,  112,  115, 

113,  1^2,  156,  l£0,  161,  171, 

172,  174,  176 

Gosport  system,  10 
Greenville,  AFE,  171,  132,  183 
Grubbs,  Major  Stanley  D, ,  66 
Group  psychological  testing,  30 
Guenther,  Lt.  Col.  Louis  A.,  67, 

68 

Gulf  Coast  Training  Center,  14, 

27,  29,  57,  58,  62,  79,  107, 

108,  109,  119 

H 

Hpnley,  llaj.  Gen.  Thomas  J. ,  70 
Hinton,  Harold  3.,  86 
Hondo  A^B,  109,  111,  H5,  175,  176 
Horton,  Lt.  Col.  Robert  E.,  186, 

187 

Humphreys,  Lt.  F.  H,,  2,  3 
J  &  K 

Johnson,  Louis,  170,  178 
Kelly  Field,  8,  9,  13,  15,  23,  24, 
26,  29,  66,  93,  93,  112,  113,  116, 

120,  121,  lUO 
Korean  .far,  loO,  178 


Hat her  Field,  1 66 
MDAP,  160,  137,  139 

Military  Aeronautics,  Division  of,  7,  3 
Military  training  subjects,  91-93 
Minber  Field,  24 
Morale,  25 

Moffett  Field,  18,  19,  23 
Moseley,  C,  C.,  169 

TJ,  0,  P 

Navigator  training,  25,  71-73,  123 

Nashville,  Term.,  29,  138,  139,  14B 

He®ro  trainees,  119,  132 

OCS,  102-103,  182 

Office  of  Chief  of  Air  Force,  19 

Ohio  St Ate  University,  36 

Parker,  "J.  P.,  Ill,  175, 

Parks,  Oliver  P.,  I69,  170 
Pearl  Harbor,  19 
Perrin  AFE,  160,  165 
Pershing,  Gsn.  John  J.,  4 
Physical  training  subjects,  93-95 
Physics,  Applied  Aero,  89-90 
Post  Field,  8 
Pro flight  curriculum,  55ff 
Principles  of  Flight,  90 


L 

Lackland  AFE,  95,  106,  115,  117,  113, 
133,  143,  168,  173,  177,  132,  183, 
186,  187,  188,  190,  193,388  also 
Lackland  Pref light  School 
Lahm,  F.  P.,  2,  3,  10,  11 
Latin  American  trainees,  130 
Lee,  Theopolis,  169 
Lindbergh,  Col.  Charles  A.,  9 
Link  trainer,  56,  57,  58 

II 

Haps,  Charts  and  Aerial  Photos,  88- 

89 

March  Field,  8 


Eandolnh  Field,  13,  15,  17,  24,  27,  64,  71, 
111,  116,  153,  154,  156,  157,  159,  161, 
169,  170,  192, 

recognition,  aircraft,  85-87 
Recognition,  Ilaval  Vessel,  90 
Eeid,  Lt.  Col.  II.  T.,  167,  187,  188 
He  is — 11  Bara,  Major  Henry,  115 
Replacement  Training  Center,  23,  60 
Renshavj-  system,  86,  143 
Reynolds,  Lt.  Col.  filliam  B.,  50,  179 
Roosevelt,  F.  B.,  14,  17 
Royal  Canadian  Air  Forces,  21,  55,  56,  57, 
157 

iussia,  121 

S 


Marshall,  Gen.  George  C,,  17 
Mathematics,  Applied  Aero,  87-83 
Uaxvell  AFB,  17,  18,  23,  24,  26,  27, 
53,  57,  58,  59,  62,  63,  64,  66,  67 
69,  71,  89,  93,  94,  97,  99,  102, 
103,  106,  110,  112,  114,  116,  119, 
120-124,  133,  135,  139,  140,  143, 
15 1,  192,  see  also  Maxwell  Field 
Pieflight  School 


4&EST& 


San  Antonio  Aviation  Cadet  Center,  14,  24, 
54,  66,  93,  100,  106,  116,  121,  123,  124, 
139,  147,  151,  18? 

,  Santa  Ana  AFE,  18,  24,  27,  29,  66,  67,  70, 
9k,  93,  110,  111,  113,  116,  121,  126, 

133,  135,  139,  148,  151,  see  also  Santa 
Ana  Preflight  School 
Santa  Ana  Glassification  Center  ^45  “ ' ‘ 

Self  ridge,  Lt.  T.  EAi-2  ’  d'1 

tT- -j  ^ ‘  ■ 1 1  ‘ ;  _ ,  ^  r 
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Selman  Fields  26 
Signal  Corps,  2 
Signal  Corps  Training  Section,  7 
Smith,  1.  B.,  93 
Snydsr  Board,  93,  10l+,  10 8 
Southeast  Training  Center,  18,  57,  53, 
67,  79,  97,  103,  104,  107,  108, 

119,  123,  129,  138 

Stanford  Research  Institute,  170,  171 
Stanine,  31-32 

Steele,  trig.  Gen.  wycliffe  15.,  132 
Stratemever,  I! a;j.  Gen.  George  j£,,  71 

T 

Taliferro  Field,  6 

Technical  Training  Command,  32,  33, 

69 

Texas  Technological  College,  33 
Texas,  University  of,  4-5,  139 
Training  Aids  Division,  118 
Training  Analysis  and  Development, 

85,  86 

Training  Center,  60 
TTAF,  185,  197 
Turner  Field,  128 

U 

USAF,  51,  157,  160,  164,  165,  168 
175,  177,  173,  179,  182,  190, 

191,  see  also  GSAF  Training 
Command 


'Jorld  Aar  j.I,  4,  5,  6,  10,  11,  13,  15, 

17,  20,  27,  34,  53,  63,  85,  96,  100, 

101,  107,  109,  117,  141,  142,  150, 

152,  154,  164,  166,  171,  173,  137 

./right,  Orville,  1,  2 
•fright,  wilbur,  1,  2 

J 

Tount,  Llaj,  Gen.  Barton  14,  20,  44,  52,  60 


„'aco  AEB,  160 

•Tar  Department,  21,  23,  37,  46,  102,  l5l 
weaver.  Brig.  Gen.  .falter  A.,  22,  58, 

60,  61,  62,  65,  66,  96,  97,  132 

Tebster,  Uajor  ft.  N.,  55 

w'iBT  system,  86 

Jelsh,  Brig.  Gen.  u.  <[.,  22 

■West  Coast  Training  Center,  18,  24,  27, 

42,  46,  49,  57,  56,  62,  70,  79,  80, 
86,  103,  107,  103,  110,  119,  130 
see  also  nlTO 


west  Point  honor  code,  136-37 
williams  AFB,  24,  131 
world  Tfar  I,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  20,  27, 
53,  56,  192 
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